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International Securities Trust 
OF AMERICA 


A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 


Resources over $25,900,000 


HE carefully selected, continually supervised 


and widely diversified security holdings of 


this investment trust assure its shareholders 





safety of principal and attractive dividends. 
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American Founders Trust 
1 Federal Street — ho 50 Pine Street 
Boston New York 
Prompt Attention 
to Your Chicago Business 
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In every department, the Chicago Trust Company main- 
tains an organization trained to handle every item of out-of- 
town business with speed and accuracy. 


Let us exchange ideas on the various methods 
of handling this or that phase of trust service. 
It is a profitable practice and we should like 
to see it grow. 
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CHICAGO TRUST COMPANY 


LUCIUS TETER, President JOHN W. O’LEARY, Vice-President 








LEAGUE OF NATIONS RESUMES SESSIONS AT GENEVA TO CONSIDER 
LIMITATIONS AND ECONOMIC ADJUSTMENTS 

Deliberations are presided over for the first time by representative of German 
of Dr. Streseman, the German Foreign Minister 


ARMAMENT 


in the person 
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THE NEW GERMAN CABINET HEADED BY DR. MARX 


The new Ministry is charged with the task of steering a safe course between Imperial 
reactionists and radical extremists. 
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ILLICIT EXERCISE OF TRUST FUNCTIONS 


DENYING RIGHT OF FIDUCIARY PROTECTION TO INVESTMENT PUBLIC 


HE privilege of rendering a very def- 
inite and invaluable service to the 
American investment public is 
vouchsafed to trust companies and 
banks as fiduciaries. It implies recognition 
of the fact that fiduciary protection has not 
been duly enlisted and has not kept pace 
with the tremendous increase in this na- 
tion’s wealth, particularly in connection 
with the flotation and wide distribution of a 
vast volume of investment securities. It 
calls for resistance to certain hazardous and 
prevalent practices in the financing and is- 
suing of billions of corporation bonds and 
real estate mortgage securities, which deny 
to investors the right to adequate fiduciary 
protec tion to which they are entitled. 
Recent unsavory disclosures in the field 
of real estate financing have served the 
wholesome purpose of inviting public atten- 
tion to the frequent absence of proper trust 
provisions in creating real estate bond i 
sues. Such failure to provide for segrega- 
tion and payment of interest and principle 
of bonds, through a responsible trust com- 
pany or bank as trustee, carries with it the 
possibility as well as the inducement to 
engage in reckless and unscrupulous financ- 
ing. Unfortunately, this dangerous pro- 
cedure which enables issuing house to con- 
trol fiduciary funds b elonging to the holders 
of securities, is not confined to real estate 





houses. To an increasing degree it has 
become the practice of private banking and 
investment underwriting firms to insist 
upon corporate indentures which provide 
that funds for interest payment and sinking 
funds for retirement of principal, shall be 
payable at their offices instead of through 
the agency of a corporate trustee. 

Such gross indifference to proper trust 
provisions for the protection of the invest- 
ment public has reached a stage which is 
bound to arouse legislative attention un- 
less the practice is voluntarily abandoned. 
Funds payable in connection with issues of 
securities belong to the holders of the se- 
curities and should be deposited with their 
official representatives, namely, the trustee, 
and remain there until called for. Further- 
more, they should not be repaid to the com- 
pany after an elapsed period, which is an- 
other provision that corporations have been 
lately injecting into trust agreements over 
the protest of the corporate trustee. 

The private banker is not entitled to the 
bondholders’ funds. His business is to sell 
securities and not to perform the most im- 
portant function (excepting the certification) 
called for by the trust indenture. 

So long as the few large and more influ- 
ential private banking houses persist in 
appropriating fiduciary functions to them- 
selves as for funds which should be deposited 
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with an independent trustee, it will be diff- 
cult to prevail upon others to desist from 
this practice. As a matter of public duty 
and as an obligation to investors who hold 
the securities which they underwrite and 
issue, these leading banking firms should 
take the initiative. 
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TRUSTEE PROVISIONS IN 
ESTATE MORTGAGE 

ROM various sources there is demand 
and evidence of an aroused public 

opinion to compel the discontinuance 
of the exercise of trustee functions by other 
than the corporate trustee. Securities com- 
missions and stock exchange authorities are 
giving consideration to the subject. The 
Attorney General of the State of New York 
recently promulgated certain excellent ideas 
for adoption by the real estate bond in- 
terests, the most important of which is the 
selection of a trust company or bank as 
trustee and the deposit of all funds in con- 
nection with the trust with the corporate 
trustee. 


The Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America, at a recent meeting of the board of 
governors in Chicago, adopted the following 
resolutions: 


“WHEREAS, The board of governors of 
the Mortgage Bankers Association of America 
in meeting assembled do and have always 
looked with a disfavor upon the practice fol- 
lowed by some companies of offering to the 
public bond issues secured by mortgages on 
real estate for construction purposes where the 
funds for such construction are not segregated 
and deposited with a disinterested corporate 
trustee; now therefore, 


“BE IT RESOLVED, That this board of 
governors declines to accept for membership 
mortgage bond firms unless such firms sub- 
scribe to a rule of practice that whenever a 
loan is made for construction purposes, the 
funds for such purpose arising from the sale 
of bonds to the public, shall be segregated and 
kept apart as a separate entity from the funds 
derived from the sale of bonds of other issues 
and deposited with a bank or trust company 
(with capital and surplus commensurate with 
the amount of such deposit), to be used only 


upon the enterprise for which such bonds are 
sold.” 
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INVESTORS DEMAND FIDUCIARY 
SAFEGUARD 


HE fact that distributors and dealers 

in investment securities are alert to 

the necessity of independent trustee- 

ship was clearly stated in a voluminous re- 

port recently completed by the Real Estate 

Securities Committee of the Investment 

Bankers Association, which is summarized 
by Chairman Clarkson Potter as follows: 


“Acting solely in the interests of the bond- 
holders, (1) an Independent Trustee holds 
all construction funds and is in addition 
the depositary for the interest and sinking 
fund payments on the bonds; (2) an Jn- 
dependent Supervisor insures proper pay- 
ments under the building agreement and 
construction in accordance with the ap- 
proved plans and specifications; (3) an 
Independent surety company guarantees 
the performance of the borrower, which in- 
directly insures that of the Trustee and 
Supervisor. Thus the bondholder has at all 
times as security for the bonds outstanding 
against the building either cash with the 
Trustee or construction to date.” 

While these recommendations refer spe- 
cifically to real estate mortgage bond issues, 
the same principles apply with equal force 
to obligations of corporations and bond 
issues generally. Unless private banking 
and underwriting houses do something 
voluntarily, the same force of public opinion 
which has been awakened by conditions in 
the real estate bond field, will move to 
eliminate what is unquestionably unsound 
practice in corporate finance and under- 
writing and which is*absolutely contrary to 
the age-old conception of real trusteeship. 
The New York Stock Exchange, consistent 
with its expressed desire to protect the in- 
vestment public, may properly take another 
step forward in improving its listing require- 
ments by requiring faithful observance of 
trust requirements. The various associa- 
tions of Corporate Fiduciaries in New York, 
Boston, Chicago and elsewhere are in posi- 
tion to give stimulus to such movement by 
insisting upon revision of trust indentures 
which do not carry due provision for de- 
posit of funds with the trustee. Obviously, 
the most important contribution is that 
which the big private banking and under- 
writing houses might make. 











IMMEDIATE AND FUTURE EF- 
FECTS OF NEW McFADDEN 
BANKING LAWS 


MMEDIATE and potential effect of 
the recent enactment of the McFad- 

den banking bill may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: It will prevent further 
distintegration and enhance the integrity 
of the national banking system, thereby con- 
tributing to the command of the Federal 
Reserve System over banking and credit 
resources. It will discourage the tendency 
of national banks to convert or consolidate 
with state banks or trust companies and 
stimulate new membership in the Federal 
Reserve Bank on the part of eligible non- 
member state banks and trust companies. 
National banks are enabled to compete on 
equitable terms and in some states on even 
a more advantageous basis in making loans 
to customers, especially in smaller com- 
munities, on real estate mortgage security. 
It legalizes offices of national banks as 
branches and enables national banks to 
meet the competition of state banks and 
trust companies in providing branch facili- 
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ties in permissive states and within local 
limits. The new law validates and will en- 
courage national banks to develop savings 
departments, investment and safe deposit 
functions. Technical obstructions as to per- 
formance of trust functions, declaration of 
stock dividends and wider distribution of 
capital stock by allowing par value to be 
less than $100, are eliminated. 

Naturally, the greatest interest attaches 
to the new banking laws as to their influ- 
ence on branch banking, especially in the 26 
states where laws are either silent or pro- 
hibitory. It is too early to speculate on 
the ultimate results, but it is significant 
that in a number of states, where laws have 
been silent, bills have been introduced to 
prohibit branch banking entirely. In some 
states where branch banking has grown 
without specific legislative authority, there 
appears a tendency to secure permissive 
legislation inasmuch as the limitations of 
the law specifically prohibit state-wide 
branches and create definite limits as to 
local operation. 

The liberalized real estate loan provisions 
of the McFadden amendments also engage 
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WITH THE CAPTURE OF SHANGHAI THE POSITION OF FOREIGN INTERESTS IN CHINA 
BECOMES INCREASINGLY PRECARIOUS 


The above illustration shows a mass meeting in Peking with the walls of the Forbidden 


City as a background, at which foreign influence and intervention was denounced. 
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immediate attention. It is estimated on the 
basis of latest available summaries that an 
addition of $1,181,000,000 is made avail- 
able out of the funds of national banks that 
may be legally loaned on real estate mort- 
gages under the provisions of Section 15. 
Further increase is also possible under the 
provisions of Section 2 (b) permitting the 
buying and selling of marketable invest- 
ment securities as allowing investment in 
real estate mortgage bonds, subject to fur- 
ther definition by the Comptroller of the 
Currency. It is not expected, however, that 
the amount of mortgage loans by national 
banks will increase very materially, unless 
in smaller communities. It is interesting to 
note, however, that in some states where 
state institutions are kept to low limits as 
to real estate loans, that the national banks 
will have the advantage. National banks 
also have advantage over state institutions 
where the real estate loans of the latter are 
limited to state boundaries, inasmuch as 
national banks may operate in their entire 
Federal Reserve districts. 

The effect of branch banking limitations 
where this policy has acquired state-wide 
development will be to stimulate banks in 
communities having population of 25,000 or 
over to avail themselves of branch privileges 
Likewise there is considerable discussion as 
to the possibility of further expansion of 
branches in suburban or “contiguous terri- 
tory” because of the deletion of the word 
“corporate” in the provision limiting na- 
tional banks in opening new branches in 
local territory. 

How necessary it was to protect the na- 
tional banking and the Federal Reserve 
System from disintegrating influences is 
indicated by the following figures. From 
1919 to October, 1926 a total of 551 national 
banks were either converted into or ab- 
sorbed by state banks withdrawing nearly 
$3,000,000,000 from the combined resources 
of national banks. From predominating 
control over commercial banking the re- 
sources of national banks have decreased 
to only about 46 per cent of total commer- 
cial banking power of the country, or 25 
billion as against 29 billions for state banks 
and trust companies. Since 1919 there were 
223 state banks which withdrew from mem- 
bership in the Federal Reserve System 
besides reduction in membership due to 
failures, consolidations and absorptions. 
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FN nual report of the Federal Reserve 
Board conveys an impression that the 
because of recent changes and tendencies in 
American banking development. Comment- 
ter of member bank assets, relative increase 
in time deposits, reduction of the amount of 
sorption of a large volume of bank credit 
in long-term investments and collateral 
that such changes “represent a departure 
from the original conception of the Federal 
undertaking among commercial banks en- 
gaged primarily in financing current opera- 
The report of the Board shows that with 
increase in time deposits there has resulted 
Board says, the reserve balances of member 
banks have not increased since 1924 while 
about $2,900,000,000 in the total of credit 
extended by banks, mostly on long-term in- 
stocks and bonds. At the same time the 
report brings assurance that there is no 
of the supnly of eligible paper for redis- 
count, amounting on latest count to 
mand for currency or reserve credit, which 
is ten times as large as total borrowings 


CAREFUL reading of the last an- 

Board is not entirely comfortable in its mind 
ing upon well-defined changes in the charac- 
paper eligible for rediscount and the ab- 
loans, the significant statement appears 
Reserve banking system as of a cooperative 
tions of productive industry and trade.” 
a marked decrease in reserve basis. As the 
there has been since that time an increase of 
vestments and in the Shape of loans on 
need of worry as to the present sufficiency 
$7,500,000,000, to meet any possible de- 
at any time in the last five years. 


Concern lies not in any lack of sufficient 
credit or currency for present or conceivable 
exigencies of business, but in the fact that 
definite banking trends are toward progres- 
sive decrease in the volume of eligible paper 
and decrease of reserve balance with the 
increase of time deposits requiring less re- 
serves. Such notable change from com- 
mercial to investment banking as has taken 
place in the last four years, together with 
absorption of bank credit into investment 
and stock operations rather than for cur- 
rent commercial borrowing, imposes prob- 
lems that bear watching on the part of bank 
managements as possessing symptoms of an 
uncertain and untested nature. 


TRUST 


ACADEMIC LYRES AND 
PHANTASY 


HERE is a species of so-called “aca- 
demic freedom’ prevalent among 
faculty members of leading American 

colleges and institutions of learning which 
bears striking resemblance to the romantic 
exploits of Don Quixote in the heyday of 
that valiant knight’s joustings with fan- 
tastic legions and windmills. So long as the 
inquisitive or hypercritical scholastic mind 
confines itself to the broad realms of meta- 
physics and abstract logic there is perhaps 
not much harm done, except to expose the 
full-blown collegiate to an ordeal of dis- 
illusionment when he encounters the chill 
blasts of the work-a-day world. 

It becomes ludicrous and often distress- 
ingly pathetic, when the pedant is seized 
with the spirit of a “Daniel come to judg- 
ment” or that of a mortar-capped Crusader, 
who feels himself called on to rescue business 
and finance from sinister monsters in human 
form. When the college professor, how- 
ever, shows a superb contempt for truth or 
lack of knowledge of actual facts, his teach- 
ings lose the respect which supposedly at- 
taches to his profession. 

‘Academic freedom,” of the kind which 
calls for another Constitutional amendment, 
has of late been galloping far afieldfromthe 
classroom and classic shades. Among other 
objects, trust company administration of 
trusts and investments, has become the 
target of quill-point attack. Not so long ago 
Professor Ripley sent his broadsides against 
corporate business and finance. More 
recently, the faculties of Columbia and 
Princeton gave an exhibition of ‘‘academic 
freedom” by signing round robins and 
attempting to interfere with the wise course 
of the Administration in adjusting foreign 
war debts which called forth a merited re- 
buke from Secretary Mellon. 
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PROFESSOR DEWING AS 
ROMANTICIST 


HE manner in which trust company 
administration has been’ brought 
within gunshot of ‘“‘academic free- 
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dom” and contumely, arises from certain 
portions of a new edition of the book by 
Professor Arthur S. Dewing, associate pro- 
fessor of the School of Business Administra- 
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tion of Harvard University on “The Fi- 
nancial Policy of Corporations.’’ The read- 
ing of an exchange of correspondence over 
these criticisms of trust company adminis- 
tration between Mr. Francis H. Sisson, vice- 
president of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York and an alumnus of Harvard, 
with Dean W. B. Donham of the Harvard 
School of Business Administration, fur- 
nished a lively interlude at the recent an- 
nual Mid-Winter Trust Conference in New 
York. In answering these criticisms Mr. 
Sisson spoke to the text “Academic Freedom 
or Academic Truth.”’ 

In brief, Professor Dewing in his book 
deplores and questions the propriety of 
banks and trust companies, adding the 
business of investment banker to their regu- 
lar business and what was more serious, he 
brings in an indictment against trust com- 
pany administration of trust funds, based 
upon fragmentary trust funds which passed 
to the control of trust companies prior to 
1910, in which he pictures the corporate 
trustee in an unfavorable light. He says: 

“These trust companies expend large sums 
of money each year in advertising their abil- 
ity to safeguard the funds of the widows and 
orphans. Their advertising material is de- 
tears to the those 
their estates administered 
individuals. While a totally in 
adequate number of trusts have been studied 
to enable one to permit broad generalizing 
concerning the ability or lack of ability of 
the few that have 
admiration.” 


signed to bring eves of 
would have 


by private 


who 


the professional trustee, 
been studied do not excite 


In replying to such criticisms Mr. Sisson 
had at his disposal voluminous and reliable 
facts based on trust company researches 
which clearly established the unwarranted 
and inaccurate character of Dr. Dewing’s 
obviously ignorant conception of what trust 
company administration stands for. 

The Trust Company Division of the 
American Bankers Association is wise in 
not giving Dr. Dewing’s inaccurate criticisms 
the dignity of official recognition or reply. 
It is something to be amused over rather 
than to get excited akout, because the 
record of trust company administration and 
handling of investments is unassailable as 
evidenced by researches such as the report 
of the Roseberry committee and numerous 
other exhibits which have appeared in the 
columns of this publication. 
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RESPONSE TO RECIPROCAL 
DEATH TAX EXEMPTION 


HE legislative mills in many states 

have been busily churning and grind- 

ing out innumerable new laws to 
meet a great variety of human, social, cor- 
porate and imaginary ills. Laws to pre- 
vent or discourage crime have been enacted 
in a number of states, based upon the find- 
ings of special commissions. In a number 
of agricultural states, where the epidemic 
of small bank failures has been most viru- 
lent, the legislators have addressed them- 
selves with more or less perspicacity to the 
problem of making banks safe and fool- 
proof. Progress has been made in enlisting 
a number of states in the adoption of con- 
structive laws advocated by the Commis- 
sioners on Uniform Laws and by the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, as well as by 
legislative committees of state bankers as- 
sociations. In most of the states where 
legislatures are yet in session, the final re- 
turns are still to be heard from. 

One of the most gratifying legislative 
tendencies of interest to trust companies 
and fiduciaries is the favorable considera- 
tion granted in a number of states for the 
enactment of laws providing for reciprocal 
exemption of inheritance taxes on intangible 
personal property, including stocks and 
bonds of non-resident decedents. It may 
be recalled that this movement was in- 
itiated two years ago by several of the 
eastern states, with the result that New 
York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut and New Jersey are legally pledged 
to the principle of exemption, supplemented 
by states which have no inheritance tax 
laws or do not tax intangibles. 

A number of states will be added to this 
list as a result of legislation enacted or now 
pending. Oregon is the first among the 
far western states to allign itself with this 
commendable movement which strikes at 
the heart of the multiple inheritance tax 
evil and eliminates costly delay as well as 
expense in estate administration. Advices 
received from Oregon state that the legis- 
lature has adopted; and the Governor 
has approved the measure which places that 
state in the list of states committed to the 
reciprocal exemption plan. Favorable ac- 
tion is also anticipated in the states of 
Washington and in California. 
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NEW JERSEY AUTHORIZES 
BRANCH BANKS 


Y an amendment to the New Jersey 
banking laws, approved March 3 
and March 7, it is now possible for 

New Jersey state banks and trust companies 
to establish branches without reference to 
the new McFadden enactment, although 
the provisions of the New Jersey law are 
identical with that of the Federal laws. 
Subject to approval by the Commissioner of 
Banking and Insurance branches may be 
established by New Jersey banks and trust 
companies having paid-in capital of not less 
than $50,000 more than the sum required to 
establish a state bank or trust company. 
Branches are not permitted in communities 
of less than 25,000 population and the num- 
ber admitted in larger communities follows 
the same limitations as the new national 
banking law. 

Among other amendments affecting New 
Jersey state banks and trust companies 
which have just been passed and approved 
are the following: Permitting state banks 
and trust companies to merge and continue 
offices of merged institutions as branches 
subject to limitations as to capital and popu- 
lation. Permitting trust companies, instead 
of former par value of capital of $100, to 
have capital stock of par value of $25 or 
any multiple thereof and providing that 
each director must own not less than $500 
of par value unpledged stock. 

An amendment receiving the Governor’s 
signature, authorizes state banks and 
trust companies to deposit in their own 
institutions moneys which they hold in 
trust, thus placing them on a par with na- 
tional banks in this regard. Another 
amendment in the final stages at this writing 
permits fiduciaries to deduct commissions 
on income yearly without formality of ac- 
counting. This would merely legalize 
present practice of most fiduciaries who 
take their commission of 5 per cent on in- 
come as such commissions are earned or 
income distributed. Further legislation 
permits savings banks to make loans to 
war veterans on adjusted compensation 
certificates. Law of dower and curtesy 
has also been very materally changed by an 
amendment approved March 14, establish- 
ing dower rights of widow. Several other 
amendments are pending affecting banks. 
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TRUST DEVELOPMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 


OME rather amazing figures are forth- 
coming from the files of a number of 
trust companies, showing increase in 

the number of people who are writing wills 
and naming corporate fiduciaries as executor 
or trustee. The tabulations from one trust 
company which makes it a practice to keep 
informed on the subject, shows that for 
every one will filed and naming that com- 
pany ten years ago, there are now an aver- 
age of ten to twelve designations. This tells 
only a part of the story, inasmuch as the 
records also show over a period of years 
that for every one will filed and of which 
the trust company is advised during life- 
time of the testator, there is an average of 
two wills naming the company of which it 
has no knowledge of appointment until after 
death of the testator. Increase in the 
volume of individual trust business now 
being administered by trust companies as 
executors, trustees and administrators, es- 
timated at approximately twenty billions 
in money value, confirms the evidence of 


the rapid growth of corporate fiduciary 
protection. 


The challenge and inspiration to all those 
engaged in administering and developing 
trust department business is that the 
horizon is constantly widening and that new 
refinements are creating new channels and 
sources of fiduciary business. A new era 
opened up when trust companies threw off 
the orthodox conception that their fiduciary 
service was primarily concerned with post- 
mortem wealth. Far more valuable and 
varied service is now provided for the living 
through voluntary trusts, life insurance 
trusts, custodianship of securities and 
agency agreements. Tomorrow may bring 
still newer and broader aspects. 

Notwithstanding the fact that corporate 
trust service is rapidly coming into its own, 
the further development of such business is 
measured only by the quality of service, the 
effectiveness of educational methods and 
the progressive character of development 
work. A glimpse of untilled fields that lie 
ahead is afforded by the fact that ninety-five 
per cent of Americans die without making 
wills and that out of every one hundred who 
do leave wills only four or five on an average 
name a bank or trust company. This 
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visualizes the broad reaches over which the 
mantle of corporate fiduciary protection 
has not been thrown, but it also gives a clue 
to the unexplored field of fiduciary service 
for the living. 

Because of these and related facts the 
trust companies and banks engaged in trust 
service and alert to essentials of equipment 
and quality, should tender cordial recogni- 
tion as well as support to the new Trust 
Development Division established by the 
Financial Advertisers’ Association. The 
character of the men who have brought 
about this organization and their zeal 
evidences that they have not only a definite 
aim but also realize the problems before 
them and seek by common exchange of 
experience to cultivate the best channels 
of development. 

The intensive and more enlightened pub- 
licity methods employed in selling the idea 
of corporate executorship is doubtless an 
important element in the big increase in 
number of wills now on file or in deposit 
boxes, naming corporate fiduciaries. Such 
publicity can only be productive, however, 
with the proper and insistent follow-up, and 
therein lies the opportunity for the trust 
development men. 


OGDEN L. MILLS 


Former Representative from New York who has assumed 
his new duties as Undersecretary of the Treasury 
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SITUS OF STOCK FOR 
TAXATION 


HE transfer and taxable status of the 
stock of a corporation which is in- 
corporated in two states is the sub- 
ject of a recent decision by the Maryland 
Court of Appeals in the suits of the Northern 
Central Railway Co. against the Fidelity 
Trust Company of Baltimore. The exec- 
utors of a deceased resident of Maryland 
sought to compel the transfer in Maryland 
on the books of a railway company of stock 
in said company registered in the name of 
the deceased. The company had refused 
to transfer the stock because the executors 
had not presented a Pennsylvania inherit- 
ance tax waiver in respect to the stock. 
The railway company had been formed by 
the consolidation of four companies, three 
of which had been incorporated under the 
laws of Pennsylvania and one under a Mary- 
land statue. Concurrent legislative acts of 
the two states authorized the consolidation. 
Under this dual incorporation the railway 
company operated as a single railroad or- 
ganization. Pennsylvania imposed an in- 
heritance tax on the transfer of stock of 
Pennsylvania corporations held by resident 
and non-resident owners and imposed a 
penalty upon any corporation making a 
taxable transfer before tax had been paid. 
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The court held that the stock should not 
be transferred until the Pennsylvania tax 
had been paid, for the stock transfer was 
subject to taxation under the Pennsylvania 
statute. The railway company must be 
treated as a separate corporation of each 
state from which it derives its being. The 
stock in question was not the issue solely 
of the Maryland corporation but was 
equally attributable to the Pennsylvania 
corporation simultaneously created for the 
same purposes. The situs of the stock, for 
taxation purposes was in both of the states 
in which the corporation issuing the stock 
originated. Oppressive results from the ex- 
ercise of such taxing power by two or more 
states, with regard to the same devolution 
of stock may be obviated by apportioning 
the taxation among the concurrently in- 
corporating states on the basis of the value 
of the property in each state which the cor- 
porate stock “represented.” This does not 
mean that the holders of the stock were 
owners of the corporate assets. 
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NEW PEAKS OF PROSPERITY 


ROSPERITY in this country con- 
tinues to climb to new heights. Pre- 


dictions at the beginning of the year 
that 1927 would witness recession in some 
of the key industries and fall short of the 
prodigious 1926 records, have thus far not 
been confirmed. Iron and steel output, 
automobile production, railroad freight 
traffic and other important divisions not 
only continue in sustained volume, but 
report even larger earnings than for the 
same period last year. The let down in 
building construction must be also regarded 
as a favorable factor because of the danger 
of overextension. Textiles are making re- 
covery, farm prospects are good, and 
employment continues in full measure. 
There have been notable developments 
contributing to the confident attitude re- 
flected in Wall Street and stock market 
operations. Federal tax returns have ex- 
ceeded the most sanguine expectations af- 
fording promise of another reduction in 
taxes at the next session of Congress. The 
signally successful March financing and re- 
funding operations of the Treasury doubt- 
less imparted optimism. 
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ANNUITIES SUBJECT TO TAX 
DECISION of interest to fiduciaries 
has been rendered by the U. S. Court 
of Appeals, which declares that an- 
nutities provided for in the estate of Andrew 
Carnegie in behalf of David Lloyd George, 
Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Mrs. Grover 
Cleveland, and other notables, are subject 
to federal taxation as income. The opinion 
sets aside a ruling by Judge Schoonmaker 
of the United States District Court at 
Pittsburgh, which holds that the moneys 
with which the Home Trust Company of 
New York, the executor and trustee of the 
Carnegie estate, pays the annual gifts to 
more than forty persons in public life and 
friends and employees of Mr. Carnegie are 
derived from trust funds and are “income” 
within the meaning of the federal tax laws. 
Judge Woolley of the U. S. Court of Ap- 
peals, disagreeing with this view, calls 
attention to the fact that the testator 
vested in his executor the authority to set 
apart any of the securities he owned in 
amounts sufficient to produce the annuities 
to the persons specified. 
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OHIO REVISES CORPORATION 
LAWS 


HE legislature of Ohio has taken a 

most important step forward and 

one which will contribute very ma- 
terially to the industrial and financial prog- 
ress of that state, by passing a compre- 
hensive new corporation law. Through this 
action, Ohio joins the ranks of those pro- 
gressive states which have reconstructed 
their corporation laws in the light of mod- 
ern requirements and in recognition of the 
essential role which corporations play in 
the business world today. The new code 
commends itself to authorities on corpora- 
tion law as the crystallization of many 
months of diligent effort and work on the 
part of a special committee of the Ohio Bar 
Association, 

The Ohio revision is of special interest to 
fiduciaries, located both in that state and 
which may have occasion to exercise fidu- 
ciary obligations in that state. Under ex- 
isting laws of Ohio, doubt has been ex- 
pressed as to the right of a corporation in 
Ohio to appoint transfer agent. This is 
remedied by a provision which authorizes 
a corporation of that state to open transfer 
books in any other state or foreign country 
for the purpose of transferring its shares. 
Another section enables the corporation 
to look to the registered holder and deal 
with him exclusively, regardless of any 
equitable or other claims of outsiders. 
Clarifying provisions are also embodied as 
to voting trust agreements and voting by 
fiduciaries. Another section gives authority 
to directors to close books or take record of 
shareholders entitled to notice or to receive 
dividends. Another new provision of interest 
to fiduciaries makes clear that corporations 
may mortgage their property and do 
away with the necessity of refiling corporate 
chattel mortgages on personal property. 

The new Ohio corporation law, embodying 
the matured and approved provisions of 
the statutes of such states as New York, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Rhode 
Island, Michigan, Illinois and other juris- 
dictions may well serve as a model for many 
other states which are still on the “lame 
duck” list so far as corporate law and prac- 
tice are concerned. Ohio has profited from 
the experience that many millions of capi- 
tal have been lost to that state because its 
corporation laws were untenable. 
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UNAUTHORIZED DELEGATION 
OF DISCRETIONARY TRUST 
POWERS 


DECISION of interest to fiduciaries, 
involving the liability of trustees for 


unauthorized delegation of discre- 
tionary powers in the administration of an 
estate was rendered by the Supreme Court 
of Washington recently, in the case of Meck 
vs. Behrens. Plaintiff sued certain trustees 
under a will for an accounting. Plaintiff 
was the beneficiary under a will which estab- 
lished a trust of property bequeathed to her 
and directed that the trustees hold the 
property in trust for ten years, with full 
power to sell any or all of it. Before the 
expiration of the ten years the trustees had 
entered into a contract with the other heirs 
by which all of the property of the estate 
was transferred to a trust company which 
was given power to sell any or all of it and 
generally look after it. The trustees signed 
this contract on behalf of the plaintiff, and, 
under it, were still to act as the trustee 
representatives of plaintiff, but under the 
limitations of the contract. After the ex- 
piration of the ten-year period plaintiff 
brought this action, alleging a breach of 
trust in surrendering into the hands of the 
trust company title to and management of 
plaintiff’s property, mismanagement and 
loss of proceeds. 


It was held that plaintiff could recover. 
Under the terms of the will it was the duty 
of the trustees to hold and manage plain- 


tiff’s property. Instead of doing this they 
signed the contract and thus made it im- 
possible for them to take possession of the 
property or plaintiff’s interest therein. By 
the contract they surrendered to the trust 
company almost all the duties that devolved 
upon them under the will. Since the will 
did not give to the trustees any power of 
delegation of duty or to appoint substitutes, 
when they entered into the contract they 
unalwfully surrendered their discretionary 
powers as trustees for plaintiff. The result 
was that they at once and thereby became 
guarantors and were liable for the value of 
the property as of the date of the contract. 
This was on the principle that if a trustee 
enters into any arrangement with reference 
to the trust funds which surrenders or limits 
his control over them he is a guarantor of 
the funds. 
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CORPORATE MORTGAGE 
FORECLOSURE 


FemiHE question of establishing prefer- 
T ential claims in connection with fore- 
‘ closure on corporate mortgage is de- 
cided in a recent ruling by the Supreme 
Court of Appeals of Virginia in Chesapeake 
& Ohio Ry. Co. vs. Union Trust Company. 
The railway corporation intervened in a 
suit to foreclose a mortgage or deed of trust 
executed by a street railway company to 
defendant trust company to secure the 
payment of an issue of bonds. The petition 
alleged that the petitioner during the year 
1913 hauled for the company certain car- 
loads of coal consigned to it for use in its 
business of developing electric light and 
power upon which there was due petitioner 
a certain amount as freight; that such debt 
was incurred for the preservation of the 
properties of the company and essential 
to keep it a going concern and that petitioner 
was entitled to a prior lien upon the com- 
pany’s property and earnings superior to 
the lien of the bondholders; that petitioner 
was “advised” that the earnings of the com- 
pany had from time to time been diverted 
from the payment of current operating ex- 
penses and used for permanent improve- 
ments and additional equipment; that pe- 
titioner “thinks” that it is proper for the 
court to restore to petitioner the amounts 
that had been diverted from the current 
earnings due by said company including 
the debt due petitioner 

It was held that petitioner’s claim should 
not be allowed as a preferred claim, but 
should be allowed as an unsecured claim 
without preference. Although the weight 
of authority, and the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in Gregg vs. Met. 
Trust Co. (197 U. S. 183), favored the peti- 
tioner, the court refused to overrule its own 
decisions, holding that before a general 
creditor was entitled to a preference over 
a bondholder it must be alleged and shown 
that there has been a diversion of the net 
earnings to the payment of permanent im- 
provements, or to other similar liabilities, 
to the deteriment of the supply man. In 
the instant case there was no proof of diver- 
sion of the funds, and the allegations, al- 
though uncontroverted, were not so posi- 
tive and explicit as to warrant the court in 
holding them to be allegations of fact which 
defendant, by its silence, conceded to be 
true. 
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TRUSTEES FOR FINANCE 
COMPANIES 


fa | RUST companies are confronted with 
Tl very solemn obligations to the in- 
~~ Vesting public in connection with the 
large volume of collateral trust notes issued 
by finance companies and based upon in- 
stallment paper. This is a relatively new 
field of fiduciary service and one that is 
attended with unusual hazards, calling for 
diligence and rigid requirements in fulfilling 
the terms of collateral trust indentures. 
Owing to the tremendous increase in install- 
ment buying and the frequent warning 
that such practice may be overdone, it is 
incumbent upon trustees to be most cau- 
tious in accepting trusteeships for finance 
companies and lending their certification. 

Mr. Craig B. Hazelwood, vice-president 
of the Union Trust Company of Chicago, 
renders a genuine service in calling atten- 
tion to laxities on the part of trust com- 
panies in acting as trustees for finance com- 
panies and urging standardization of pro- 
cedure. He cites an instance where a trust 
company, as such trustee, permitted the 
finance company to retain in its own port- 
folio the receivables pledged as collateral 
security to outstanding trust notes. In other 
words, the trustee would issue and certify 
collateral trust notes without having definite 
proof of the existence of pledged receiv- 
ables, the nature of the liens taken, whether 
mortgages were properly recorded; chattels 
insured or properly assigned, or that month- 
ly payments were made by the install- 
ment purchaser or finance company itself. 

As Mr. Hazelwood well states, the trust 
company, in acting as trustee for finance 
companies, and in certifying collateral trust 
notes, should take nothing for granted. 
The trustee should require deposit of collat- 
eral security, see that down payments are 
properly made, attend to proper spread of 
payments, limitations of maturities, require 
that notes are duly secured and chattel 
mortgages, if taken, are insured and policies 
assigned to trustee. Trust companies should 
be assured that installment payments are 
being made by the makers of the notes. 
Likewise, original remittances should be de- 
posited with the trustee by the finance 
companies, which enables the trustee to 
make endorsements on the collateral from 
actual payments and establish proof of 
genuineness of the paper. 











SIGNIFICANCE OF CHANGES IN CHARACTER OF 


MEMBER BANK ASSETS AND EMPLOYMENT 
OF BANK CREDITS 


DEPARTURE FROM ORIGINAL CONCEPTION OF FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM AS COOPERATIVE UNDERTAKING 


HON. D. R. CRISSINGER 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Board Washington, D. C. 


(Epitor’s NOTE: 


Earnest consideration of the Federal Reserve 


Board as well as of 


experienced bankers is centered upon well defined tendencies and changes in the opera- 
tions of member banks, chtefly as evidenced by increased use of bank credit in long-time 
investments and loans on securities as distinguished from commercial loans, the growing 
proportion of liabilities in the form of time deposits together with decrease of reserve 
ratios, as well as decline in volume of assets eligible for rediscount at the Federal Re- 


serve banks. 


These developments receive particular attention in the last annual report 
of the Federal Reserve Board, transmitted by Governor Crissinger. 


Votwithstanding such 


changes the volume of eligible paper in the hands of member banks, according to Governor 
Crissinger, is ample in the aggregate to meet all demands that are likely to arise.) 


ISCOUNT and open-market policies of 

the Federal Reserve banks, which are 

formulated primarily with a view to 
influencing the cost and the volume of Re- 
bank credit in use, are the principal 
elements in the system’s general credit pol- 
icy in relation to general banking and credit 
conditions. In their relations with individ- 
ual members banks, however, the Reserve 
banks are constantly dealing with a large 
number of problems not involving rates or 
market policies, and, on the basis of experi- 
ence, progress has been made in 1926 in the 
formulation of certain principles of 
dure in what may be called the individual 
bank credit policy of the Reserve banks. 


serve 


proce- 


Extending Credit to Member Banks 

In general, the basis of credit to be ex- 
tended by a Reserve bank to its member 
banks is defined in section 4 of the Federal 
Reserve Act, which states that the board of 
directors of a Reserve bank shall “extend 
to each member bank such discounts, ad- 
vancements, and accommodations as may be 
safely and reasonably made with due regard 
for the claims and demands of other mem- 
ber banks.’ This statement in the basic 
law of the Federal Reserve System underlies 
to a large extent the policy of the Reserve 
banks and their attitude in individual cases 
toward extending credit to the member 
banks. 


The principle set forth in the act goes be- 
yond the question of the technical eligibility 
and even of the intrinsic soundness of paper 
offered by a member bank to a Reserve bank. 
Even where the paper is unexceptionable in 
every respect, the Reserve bank must be 
fully assured in addition that further credit 
may be granted to this member, not only 
“safely and reasonably,” but also “with due 
regard for the claims and demands of other 
member banks.” This question arises not 
infrequently in cases where a member bank 
remains continuously in debt to a reserve 
bank for a considerable length of time. In 
such cases inquiry may fairly be made as 
to whether the member bank’s use of Re- 
serve bank credit does not in effect amount 
to increasing its own capital out of Reserve 
bank funds. Such use of funds arising from 
a cooperative pooling of bank reserves, which 
is the basis of the Federal Reserve banks’ 
lending power, would not be in accordance 
with the spirit of the Federal Reserve Act 
and would not be fair to the other member 
banks which may be active competitors of the 
borrowing bank. It may also impair the 
ability of the borrowing bank in case of 
insolvency to meet its obligations to deposi- 
tors. 


Decline in Continuous Borrowing 
Though there are circumstances that may 
explain and justify continuous borrowing by 
a member bank over a considerable period of 
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time, particularly if the need for the borrow- 
ing arises from general economic conditions 
in the borrowing bank’s locality, the funds 
of the Federal Reserve banks are primarily 
intended to be used in meeting the seasonal 
and temporary requirements of members, and 
continuous borrowing by a member bank as 
a general practice would not be consistent 
with the intent of the Federal Reserve Act. 
In most cases the member bank can make 
adjustments of different kinds in its own 
affairs, which will enable it to repay its bor- 
rowings at the Reserve bank and at the 
same time to strengthen its own position. 
The bank may find it advisable, for example, 
to increase its own capital or to bring about 
a better adjustment of the volume and ma- 
turities of its investments to the credit re- 
quirements of its local customers. 

In consequence of the cooperation between 
Reserve banks and member banks in work- 
ing out the problems of continuous borrow- 
ers, there has been a gradual decline in the 
number of member banks continuously in 
debt at the Reserve banks. The proportion 
which continuous borrowing constitutes of 
total borrowing at the Reserve banks also 
has declined. During 1924 about 15 per cent 
of the total volume of member bank bor- 
rowing at the Reserve banks represented in- 
debtedness continuously for a month or more 
in excess of the borrowing banks’ capital and 
surplus, while during 1926 this proportion 
was 5 per cent. 

In using their influence to discourage mem- 
ber banks from making continuous use of 
the lending facilities of the Reserve banks, 
the operating officials of the Reserve banks 
are not only protecting the resources of the 
Federal Reserve System as a whole, but are 
also helping individual member banks to con- 
serve their capacity to borrow at the Reserve 
bank at times when adverse economic con- 
ditions in their localities and among their 
customers may make additional dependence 
upon the resources of the Reserve system 
not only justifiable but necessary. In this 
manner the Reserve banks are not only dis- 
charging their responsibility to the member 
banks under the act, but are also exerting 
their influence toward sounder general bank- 
ing conditions in the interests alike of the 
member banks, their depositors, and the 
public. 


Employment of Bank Credit in Investment 
and Security Loans 

Growth of member bank credit in 1926 rep- 

resented an increase in loans other than se- 

curity loans and was in this respect in con- 

trast to developments in 1925, when a large 
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proportion of the growth was in loans on 
securities, and in 1924, when there was 4 
rapid growth both in investments and in 
loans on securities. The growth in invest- 
ments and loans on securities, which was 
characteristic of the two preceding 
1926, was in line with the general trend of 
banking developments in other recent years. 

Since the middle of 1915 loans and in- 
vestments of all the banks in the country have 
increased by over $30,000,000,000, and about 
one-third of this increase, or about $10,000,- 
000,000, was in the holdings of in- 
vestments. These holdings constituted 30 
per cent of total and investments in 
the middle of 1926, compared with 27 per 
cent eleven years earlier. Among national 
which the larger part of 
the system’s membership, there has also been 
a marked tendency in recent years to use an 
increasing proportion of their resources in 
long-term investments. 

Between the end of June, 1915, and the end 
of June, 1926, investments of national banks 
increased from §$2,068,000,000 to $5,842,000,- 
000 and their proportion of the banks’ total 
loans and investments from 24 per cent to 
30 per cent. At the same time loans on se- 
curities also increased rapidly, and loans on 
real estate from $150,000,000 to $725.,- 
000,000, while other loans, though they also 
increased in absolute amount, declined rela- 
tively from 56 per cent to 45 per cent of 
the banks total loans and investments. 

This increased use of bank funds in longer 
term enterprises, which has continued for a 
number of years, has been particularly pro- 
nounced in the five-year period of 
growth of bank credit beginning in the spring 
of 1922. During this period of nearly five 
years the proportion of loans and invest- 
ments of member banks in leading cities that 
was in securities and in loans on securities 
increased from 49 to 57 per cent. The larg- 
est growth, both absolutely and relatively, 
was in security loans, which increased by 
about 66 per cent during the period. 


years 


banks’ 


loans 


banks, constitute 


rose 


recent 


Credit Used in Stock Exchange Transactions 


That this growth in loans on 
represents to a considerable extent an in- 
creased volume of credit used in financing 
transactions in securities at the New York 
Stock Exchange is indicated by the rapid 
growth during the period of loans to brokers 
and dealers in securities in the New York 
market. Security loans other than brokers’ 
loans in the New York market have also in- 
creased, however, and the increase in these 
other collateral loans represents to some 
extent the result of a growing practice 


securities 
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among commercial and industrial borrowers 
of obtaining accommodation at their banks 
for current requirements by means of loans 
secured by stocks or bonds. While no sta- 
tistics of the volume of this class of loans 
are available, there is evidence indicating 
that the practice is not uncommon, and that 
at least a part of the growth in security 
loans has represented commercial loans, with 
securities as collateral. 

All other loans, as reported by the member 
banks in leading cities, showed a much 
slower rate of growth during the five-year 
period than did security loans, the percentage 
of increase being 18 per cent, compared with 
66 per cent for security loans, and while 
the proportion of total loans and investments 
of the reporting member banks in security 
loans increased from 24 per cent in 1922 to 
29 per cent in 1926, the proportion in all 
other loans declined from 51 per cent to 43 
per cent during the period. 


Corresponding Change in Character of 
Deposits 

The change noted in the composition of the 
loans and investments of member banks has 
been accompanied by a corresponding change 
in the character of their deposits. 
1922 net demand deposits of reporting mem 
ber banks have 27 per cent, 
while their time deposits have increased by 
93 per cent, and the proportion of time de- 
posits to the total of time and net demand 
deposits combined has increased from 23 to 
ol per cent. 


Since 


increased by 


This more rapid growth of time deposits 


at member banks since the organization of 


the Federal Reserve System has accompanied 


the general growth in the country’s savings 
of all kinds. To extent, 
represents transfer 
to time deposits caused by the lower per- 
centage of reserves required against time 
and the greater efforts made by 
member banks to encourage savings accounts. 
To a considerable extent this growth has 
been due to the increase in the proportion 
of total time deposits of all banks that is 
handled by the member banks. 


some however, it 


merely a from demand 


deposits 


The growth 
in the deposits of mutual savings banks since 
1914 has not been nearly so rapid as the 
growth of time deposits of member banks, 
and a large proportion of the total increase 
in time deposits in the country as a whole 
since the organization of the Federal Re- 
System been in the deposits of 
both national and 


serve has 


member banks, 
national. 
Looking at the developments in the condi- 


tion of member banks as a whole in 


hon- 


recent 
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years, the outstanding changes have thus been 
in the direction of a larger proportion of 
long-term investments and of loans on se- 
curities and of a corresponding increase in 
the proportion of time deposits, as compared 
with deposits payable on demand. 


Decline in Assets Available for Rediscount 

From the point of view of the Federal Re- 
serve System, an important outcome of these 
developments in the character of the busi- 
ness of member banks has been a decrease 
in the proportion of the banks’ assets that 
are eligible for rediscount with the Federal 
Reserve banks. Of the total loans and in- 
vestments of all member banks on June 30, 
1926, 16 per cent was eligible for rediscount 
at the Reserve banks, and this proportion 
was 18 per cent for national banks and 
about 12 per cent for non-national member 
banks. 

The decline in the proportion of eligible 
paper has been continuous and considerable 
and has been due chiefly to the relatively 
more rapid growth of holdings of investments 
and of loans on securities. An additional 
factor in this decline has been the decrease 
in the volume of loans secured by United 
States obligations, which are eligible for re- 
discount regardless of the purpose for which 
the loan made. With the reduction of 
the public debt and the absorption of United 
States securities by permanent investors, the 
volume of borrowing on such securities has 
declined, and this has proportionally reduced 
the amount of paper eligible for rediscount. 

Eligible Paper Sufficient to Meet All 
Demands 

The total volume of eligible paper in the 
hands of member banks on June 30, 1926, 
was about $4,900,000,000 and, in addition, the 
banks held $2,850,000,000 of United States 
obligations available as security for borrow- 
ing at the Reserve banks on collateral notes, 
so that the aggregate amount of borrowing 
from the Reserve banks possble for the mem- 
ber banks on the basis of their present assets 
is more than $7,500,000,000. This amount 
is about ten times as large as total borrow- 
from the Reserve banks at any time 
in the past five years and than two 
and one-half times as large as total dis- 
counts at their maximum in November, 1920. 

It would. appear, therefore, that the 
amount of eligible paper and securities in 
the hands of member banks is sufficient in 
the aggregate to meet all the demands that 
are likely to arise, though there may be indi- 
vidual banks, or groups of banks in certain 
communities, with an inadequate supply of 
such paper. The principal consideration for 


was 


ings 


more 
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the board, however, is not the possibility of 
a shortage of eligible paper, but the well 
defined toward a continuous de 
crease in the proportion of such paper, which 
is indicative of a gradual change in the 
character of the operations of the member 
banks. 


tendency 


Significant Decrease in Reserves 


Another phase of this change in the opera- 
tions of member banks arises from the fact, 
already mentioned, that time deposits have 
been increasing much more rapidly than de- 
mand deposits. Since legal reserve require- 
ments against time deposits are 3 per cent, 
while against net demand deposits they range 
from 7 to 13 per the increase in the 
proportion of deposits has had the 
effect of decreasing the average amount of 
reserves carried by banks 
their deposit Thus, 
March, 1922, the ratio of reserve balances 
at the Reserve banks to total net demand 
plus time deposits was 8.1 per cent, at the 
end of 1926 this ratio had 
per cent. 


cent, 
time 


member 
liabilities. 


against 
while in 


declined to 7.3 


This decline in ratio means that member 
banks were able to comply with legal reserve 
requirements with a considerably smaller 
amount of reserves than would have been 
necessary had the proportion of time to de- 
mand deposits remained unchanged, or, te 
put it in another way, to add a large amount 
to their loans and investments without a 
corresponding increase in their reserves. As 
a matter of fact, reserve balances of member 
banks have not increased since the end of 
1924, while there has been since that time 
a growth of about $2,900,000,000 in the total 
amount of credit extended by these banks. 

The changing character of the business of 
member banks in recent years has thus been 
characterized by an increased use of their 


resources in long-time investments and in 


loans not arising out of the current require- 
ments of trade and industry, and by an in- 
crease in the proportion of their liabilities 


in the form of time deposits. This is a de- 
velopment which, though it may in some 
eases result in strengthening the position of 
individual member banks, represents a de- 
parture from the original conception of the 
Federal Reserve banking system as of a co- 
operative undertaking among commercial 
banks engaged primarily in the financing of 
the current operations of productive indus- 
try and trade. As long-time trends these 
changes in the character of the business of 
the member banks are significant both be- 
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cause they tend to decrease the proportion 
of short-term paper in the 
assets of member and because they 
result in relatively smaller reserve holdings 
against the deposits of these banks. 


self-liquidating 
banks 


2, * 2, 
7 1 8 


NEW JERSEY ADOPTS UNIFORM 
FIDUCIARIES ACT 


The recent the New Jersey 
legislature in passing the so-called Uniform 
Fiduciaries Act may 
other states which 
protection for trust 
The Uniform Act is designed t 
relieve banks and trust companies from the 
uncertainty of the law created by conflicting 
decisions which impracticabk 
duty of inquiry in handling and payment ot 
checks drawn or endorsed by officers of cor 
porations or other their per- 
The relieves banks and 
trust companies from inquiry as to payments 
made to individual fiduciaries, in regard to 
registration of transfer of securities held by 
fiduciaries, transfer of negotiable instrument 
by fiduciary, checks drawn by fiduciary pay- 
able to third person, checks drawn by and 
payable to fiduciary, deposit in name of 
fiduciary as such, deposit in name of princi- 
pal, deposit in fiduciary’s personal account 
and deposit in name of two or more trustees. 
commended for the 
progressive character of its legislation affect- 
ing banking and trust company interests. It 
took the initiative last year in adopting re- 
ciprocal exemption of inheritance tax on 
personal property of non-resident decedents 
and is among the first of the Eastern states 
to adopt the Uniform Fiduciaries Act which 
has thus far been approved by the following 
states: Pennsylvania, North Carolina, Wis- 
consin, Louisiana, Colorado, Idaho, Nevada, 
New Mexico and Utah. 

The act situations which arise 
where one person deals with another whom 
he knows to be a fiduciary. Questions re- 
lating to actual or constructive notice of the 
existence of a trust or other fiduciary obli- 
gation are not within the scope of the act; 
it deals with questions relating to notice of 
the breach of fiduciary obligations. The lia- 
bilities of the fiduciary himself are not 
dealt with, but only the liabilities of the per- 
son dealing with the fiduciary. The general 
purpose of the act is to establish uniform 
and definite rules as to “constructive notice” 
of breaches of fiduciary obligations. In none 
of the situations here treated is the standard 
of due care or negligence made the test. 


example of 
well be urged upon all 
have not approved 
and 
Fiduciaries 


such 


banks companies 


impose an 


fiduciaries to 


sonal order. law 


New Jersey is to be 
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SURVEY OF MARKET FOR CORPORATE FIDUCIARY 
SERVICES 


POTENTIAL DEMAND FOR TRUST SERVICE; HOW TRUST FUNDS ARE IN- 
VESTED; PREFERENTIAL METHODS FOR SECURING NEW BUSINESS 
AND PROFITS FROM TRUST DEPARTMENT 


JAMES G. SMITH 


Instructor in Charge of Statistics, Princeton University 


(Eprror’s Nore: One of the 


most valuable contributions ever made 


to trust company 


literature and statistics was the address presented by Mr. Smith at the recent Mid-Winter 
Trust Conference in New York, which was copiously illustrated with graphics and slides. 
Vr. Smith’s paper embodied the salient points of a book on “The Market for Corporate 


Fiduciary Services,” 


which will shortly come from the press and based upon a survey 


which included a questionnaire sent to most of the trust companies of the country and 


350 national banks having trust powers. 


For reasons of space limitation a number of 


abbreviations of slides and erhibits were necessary in the following reproduction of this 


valuable presentation. ) 


HROUGHOUT my undergraduate, 
graduate and teaching days at Prince- 
ton University, I have been particu- 
larly interested in the subjects of currency 
and banking and general economic theory. 
In looking for a subject for a piece of re- 
search work a year or two ago, to my great 
delight I discovered a field of study combin- 
ing both of these subjects and still virtually 
untilled by academic research. That is the 
field of the corporate fiduciary. 
Fortunately, during the summer of 1925, 
I was engaged by a New York publicity firm 
to do some research work on trust companies. 
My study began with the construction of a 
questionnaire to be sent out in the fall of 
1925 to most of the trust companies of the 
United States and to 350 of the national 
banks granted fiduciary powers under the 
Federal Reserve Act. Perhaps many of you 
will remember that questionnaire. In _ its 
construction, I owe a debt of gratitude to 
many trust company officials of New York 
City, to Mr. Dempsey, of Cowan, Dempsey 
and Dengler and others; but particularly to 
the Trust Company Division of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. For the necessary 
financing of the undertaking I am indebted 
to the firm of Cowan, Dempsey and Dengler 
of New York City and to the Guardian Trust 
Company of Detroit, Mich., neither of whom 
exacted any promise of special privilege with 
respect to the returns—it being strictly un- 
derstood that the individual returns would 
be entirely confidential and remain in my 


possession. A copy of the summarized com- 
pilation of the returns was sent to the Guar- 
dian Trust Company only last month and 
it is now, for the first time, being made pub- 
lic for the particular benefit of those who 
replied to the questionnaire and for the 
benefit of corporate fiduciaries in general. 


Potential Demand for Corporate Fiduciary 

Service 

these 
trust 

national banks and were most representative ; 


from 
from 33 


Returns 
received 


questionnaires were 
companies and 57 


geographically (only two states—New Mex- 
ico and Nevada not being heard from); rep- 
resentative with respect to age—both old and 
young institutions being included; and rep- 
resentative as regards size—both large and 
small corporate fiduciaries replying. 

The potential demand for personal trust 
services of corporate fiduciaries consists of 
the aggregate of individual estates, each of 
which is sufficiently large to warrant the 
payment of a fee for handling its investment, 
leaving a large enough margin of advantage 
to its owner to furnish the motive for form- 
ing a trust. In other words the demand for 
corporate fiduciary service depends upon the 
size of the estate and in the aggregate on 
the distribution of wealth. 

The major part of my paper is to be ac- 
companied by slides, and I shall explain the 
charts to the best of my ability. 

The vertical scale in exhibit 
(see Exhibit 1 on next page) 
the accumulated percentage 


No. 1 
represents 
running from 
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EXHIBIT 1—DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH 
TRATED BY THE LORENZ CURVE 


ILLUS- 


zero to 100 per cent, which is the accumu- 
lated percentage of the total number of es- 
tates, in other words, of the population. The 
horizontal scale represents the accumulated 
percentage of the amount of wealth 
sented by the given amount of 
thus, if you had a perfectly equal distribu- 
tion of wealth, 10 per cent of the population 
would own 10 per cent, 20 per cent would 
own 20 per cent, and so on, so that the 
straight diagonal line on the graph repre- 
sents the equal distribution of wealth. 

The line labeled (a) shows the actual dis- 
tribution of wealth as indicated by the stud- 
ies of probate records recently made by the 
Federal Trade Commission and published un- 
der the title “National Wealth and Income.” 
This study includes 43,512 estates probated 
in twelve states located in various parts of 
the United States and the District of Colum- 
bia. Counties were selected so as to give a 
representative character to the study as be- 
tween rural, town and city types of popula- 
tion. For each county taken a report on 
every estate probated in the 12-year period 
1912-1923, inclusive, was made. In this 


repre- 
population, 


study figures are presented also which repre- 
sent a study of probate records contained in 


the twenty-fifth annual report of the 
chusetts Bureau of Labor, 
probated in 1829-31, 
1SS9-91. 

This 
dead,” 


Massa- 
including estates 
1859-61, IS79-S1 and 


distribution of wealth “among the 
so to speak, has very distinct limita- 
tions so far as-giving a picture of distribu- 
tion of wealth “among the living” is con- 
cerned. There are no statistics giving the 
distribution of wealth among the living. Dr. 
Willford I. King of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research in an address before the 
annual meeting of the American Statistical 
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Association in December, estimated the dis- 
tribution of wealth among the liying. His 
results indicate a somewhat more equable 
distribution of wealth among the living than 
is here shown to be the distribution of wealth 
among the dead. Another interesting thing 
about this.picture is that the distribution 
of wealth among the estates probated is 
more equable for the recent period than for 
the earlier period, indicating a historical ten- 
dency towards a broader distribution of 
wealth. 


Legend: ES «x 
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EXHIBIT 2—PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL NUMBER AND 
VALUE OF PROBATED ESTATES FOR SPECIFIED SIZE 
GrRouPS IN 24 SELECTED COUNTIES OF U. S. 
1912-1923. 


Exhibit 2 presents the same information in 
a different form. It is likewise on a vertical 
scale running from 0 to 100 per cent. Here 
it is shown that the aggregate of all estates 
over $50,000 constitutes 62.2 per cent of the 
total wath, and that this wealth is owned 
by 4.7 per cent of the population. The ag- 
gregate of all oat ites from $10,000 to $50,000 
constitutes 264 } per cent of the total wealth, 
and that 24.3 per cent is owned by 17.8 pet 
cent of the Simhathen, While the aggregate 
of all estates under $10,000 constitutes only 
13.5 per cent of the total wealth, and is 
owned by 77.5 per cent of the population. 


Education the Crux of the Problem 

In other words, in order to cover 
cent of the potential demand for 

fiduciary only 4.7 per 
population needs to be educated; in order to 
cover the next 24.3 per cent of the potential 

demand, 17.8 per cent of the population needs 


62.2 per 
corporate 


services cent of the 
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to be educated; while to cover that last 13.5 
per cent it requires the education of 77.5 per 
cent of the population. By educating 22.5 
per cent of the population, 86.5 per cent of 
the potential demand is covered. 

In this connection, corporate fiduciaries 
are to be looked upon as conservators of pri- 
vate property and stabilizers of enterprise, 
and one of the most effective ways in which 
they can accomplish those ends is by the 
thorough education of that 77.5 per cent of 
the population which has only 13.5 per cent 
of the wealth of the country. By such peo- 
ple if they regard the activities of financial 
institutions as something of a mystery, the 
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social and political services of the corporate 
fiduciary for the wealthy property holder 
will be looked upon with suspicion. The old 
social outery against the “money trust’ and 
costly public investigations result from such 
suspicion, and sympathy for inheritance tax 
and other property tax reform is lost. From 
the point of view of the healthy development 
of the corporate fiduciary should avoid the 
growth of the notion that the corporate fidu- 
ciary is “the rich man’s bank.” 

In the light of this situation, pro and con, 
how small a trust fund should a corporate 
fiduciary seek or desire? 

Exhibit 3 presents the summary of replies to 
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trust funds as small as specified amounts. 


YYW Percentage of replying corporate fiduciaries accepting 


Percentage of replying corporate fiduciaries desiring 
or seeking trust funds as small as specified amounts. 
EXHIBIT 3—PROPORTION OF CORPORATE FIDUCIARIES ACCEPTING SMALL TRUST FUNDS, COMPARED 
WITH PROPORTION OF CORPORATE FIDUCIARIES THAT ACTUALLY DESIRE AND SEEK 
SMALL TrRusT FUNDS 
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this question of the questionnaire, and shows 
what in practice is the attitude of corporate 
fiduciaries to this problem. On this graph, 
the heights of the represent 100 per 
cent of the trust companies replying, and at 
the base of each pair of bars, the size of the 
trust fund is indicated. Beginning the ex 
amination of this chart at the right, trust 
funds as small as $100,000 are not only ac 


bars 


cepted, but they are sought by 100 per cent 
of the corporate fiduciaries which replied. 
Trust funds as small as $50,000 were ac 
cepted by all the trust companies, but a very 
small percentage of the trust companies do 
them. When it comes to 
funds as small as $40,000 the percen- 
of trust companies actually 


not desire or seek 
trust 
tage desiring or 
seeking such trusts declines, and so on, $30, 
000. $20,000, $10,000. 

The 
actually desiring or 
low $10,000 


percentage of corporate fiduciaries 
trust funds be 

Furthermore, 
fidu 


as small 


seeking 
rapidly. 
a considerable proportion of 


declines 
corporate 
ciaries refuse to accept trust funds 
as $10,000, and that proportion increases as 
fund smaller, until 
finally in the case of funds as small as $100, 


the size of the grows 
there is a very small percentage of corporate 
rust 
than ten 


fiduciaries actually desiring or seeking 
funds as that, 
per cent of the corporate that 
will actually trust funds as small as 


$100 It is interesting, in the examination 


small as and less 
fiduciaries 


accept 


of individual returns, to find that those will 


small as $100 
expect, the 
trust companies; they ranged in size from one 
total 
total assets of over $200,000,000, 


ing to accept trust funds as 


were not, as you might small 


with assets of $1,000,000 to one with 


Factors in Growth of Trust Business 
Another question “What 
your opinion, have been chiefly responsible 
for the rapid growth of trust company busi- 
ness in the last Slide 4 summa- 
rizes the ten fundamental factors repeated 
in various by the different 


was factors, in 


decade?” 
ways replies to 
this question. 


Factors Responsible for the Rapid 
Growth of Corporate Fiduciaries 


1. Industrial and commercial develop- 
ment of the country. 
Increase of individual wealth and 
a wider distribution of wealth. 
Increased complexity in personal 
investment problems. 
Increasing general 
fiduciary service. 
Changing policies of the 
of financial institutions. 


knowledge of 


officials 
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6. Broad scope of financial service 
available. 
Advantages of corporate fiduciary 
over the individual. 

Perfection of internal organization. 
Reputation for service at low cost. 
Cooperation of attorneys and other 
affiliations. 


exhibit No. 4. 


How Trust Funds Are Invested 
Essentially the service which corporate fi 
duciaries have to offer is an investment ser\ 
ice—the trust funds. So the 
asked on the trust company 
How are trust funds invested? 


investment of 
question was 
questionnaire : 

A large fiduci 
aries said it was difficult to answer this ques 
tion 


number of the corporate 


invested in the 
various types of securities depends upon sey 


because the proportion 


eral considerations varying from one Gase to 
another, number 
of replies were received and the results were 


Exhibit 4. 


However, a considerable 


averaged and are shown in 


Average Diversification in Investment 
by National Banks and Trust 
Companies 


unds 
corporate 


specihed 


Government Bonds 
Municipal 
Real 


sages, or 


Bonds.. 
Estate, Mort 
Real Es 
Bonds 
Railroad Bonds 
Industrial Bonds 
Railroad Stock 
Industrial 
Public Utility Secu 


tates 


Stock 


Bank and Insurance 
Stocks 
Foreign Bonds 
Investment T 
Certificates 
Savings Deposits.... f 6 


Total 100.0% 100.0% 

* The actual average in each case is weighted by 
the number of corporate fiduciaries reporting—thus 
the actual average for government bonds is 31.3%, 
but the weighted average is as above, 17.3%. 


Exhibit No. 5. 
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It is noted that there is not much varia- 
tion in practice as between legal trust funds 
and discretionary trust funds. (Notre: Mr. 
Smith presented additional slides showing 
variation as between legal trust funds and 
discretionary trust funds, as well as a num- 
ber of slides showing diversification of in- 
vestment as practised 


by several large cor- 


porate fiduciaries. ) 

Exhibit 5 is a picture of the results of the 
first question which 
investment 


appeared on the 
experience 


per- 
questionnaire 
to a sample group of inves- 


sonal 


which Was sent 
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tors in one of the largest cities of the United 
States. Of these there were sixty-five re- 
plies and among these there were: 
12 millionaires. 
14 well-to-do, but not 
% highly paid 
12 executives 
$10,000, 
18 professional 


millionaires. 
executives. 
earning 


from $5,000 to 


men (doctors, lawyers, 


ete. ). 


It is instructive to note in exhibits 5 and 6 
striking difference in respect to relative hold- 


Diversification of investment of all investors 
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“Others 


Real estate, mortgages 
or real estate 


includes 11% face value of life insurance,1% short term securities. 


Diversification of investment of 12 millionnaire investors 
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“Others’--6% life insurance, 2% in trust and 1% short term securities. 


Diversification of investment of 14 well-to-do investors (not millionnaires) 
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Real estate, 
etc., 21% 


“Others”--13 % face value of life insurance, 


Diversification of investment of 9 highly paid executives 
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Real estate, 
etc., 24% 


Real estate, mortgages 
for real estate bonds 32 % 


“Others”--19 % face value of life insurance and 1% short term securities, 


Diversification of investment of 18 professional men * 


Real estate, mortgages, or real estate 


bonds 


65 % 


“Others”--6 % face value of life insurance and 1% short term securities, 
* Not “professional” investors, but doctors, teachers, lawyers ete. 


EXHIBIT 6—DIVERSIFICATION OF INVESTMENTS AS PRACTICED BY SAMPLE GROUPS OF INDIVIDUALS 
OR A LARGE City, INCLUDING MILLIONAIRES, EXECUTIVES AND PROFESSIONAL MEN. 
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ings of stocks and bonds as between cor- 
porate fiduciaries and individuals. The av- 
erage diversification of investment between 
the equity type of security and the contrac- 
tual type of security by a sample group of 
individual investors presumably represents 
how a “prudent investor” will distribute his 
funds when the motive is his own profit and 
the funds are his own property. Authorities 
on the law of trusts hold that the trustee 
shall make his investment of funds held in 
trust accord with that of a “prudent inves- 
tor” on behalf of the beneficiary; but the 
specific limitations of the law force the fidu- 
ciary to depart from the policy of a “pru- 
dent investor” to a degree here reflected or 
manifested by the actual difference in prac- 
tice between investment policy of individuals 
and that of corporate fiduciaries. In fact, 
the practice of corporate fiduciaries with 
respect to diversification between stocks and 
bonds as shown by these returns is very 
nearly the opposite from that of individuals 
seeking their own interest. 

Selling Corporate Fiduciaries Services 

Selling corporate fiduciaries services is 
very largely a matter of educating the pub- 
lic as to what those services are and in order 
to test the general knowledge of corporate 


fiduciary services on the part of the invest- 


ing public, the following question was asked 
on the personal investment experience ques- 
tionnaire: “To what type or organization 
do you go, or would you go, to do the follow- 
ing things?” 

(Note: Mr. Smith presented two stides, 
one showing the questions asked of individ- 
ual investors and the other showing extent 
to which these investors would go to a cor- 
porate fiduciary for the services indicated. ) 

The reply to the question, “To what type 
of person or organization do you go, or would 
you go, to write a will?’ indicating that 35 
per cent would go to a trust company, is an 
index of the fact that the publicity of cor- 
porate fiduciaries is increasing the business 
of the lawyers; because when such people 
go to the trust company for that purpose, the 
corporate fiduciary either calls upon a law- 
yer for the purpose or arranges to have the 
client get into touch with his own lawyer. 

On the trust company questionnaire, the 
question was asked, “Does the public have 
a proper understanding of the nature of a 
trust company’s services?’ to which 75 per 
cent of the corporate fiduciaries replied that 
they do not. 

Following are comments on the question: 

“The general public must be educated to 
regard the preparation of a will as necessary 
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as they have come to regard life insurance 
and with the same disassociation with the 
idea of death.” 

“The public regards 
merely as a bank. 


the trust company 
Other services are learned 
by experience, but very slowly through the 
printed word. Technical and abstract ideas 
register poorly.” 

“Average man or woman of intelligence 
and education cannot help but know that 
trust companies furnish and feature facilities 
and services other than banking if they read 
the newspapers 


and magazines.” 


What Investing Public Thinks of Corporate 
Fiduciaries 

In order to get an idea of what the invest- 
ing public thinks of corporate fiduciaries, an- 
other question was asked on the personal in- 
vestment experience questionnaire: Do you 
think such a service (investment advice) 
should be performed by a responsible finan- 
cial institution, say a trust company?’ Of 
forty-five replies, thirty-four said “Yes,” and 
some comments instructive to corporate fidu- 
ciaries were received: 

“Yes, in the case of large estates.” 

“Yes. The average person is a poor 
judge of investments—good trust officials 
are dumb but safe.” 

The question was then asked: “Would you 
prefer to have this advice come from a spe- 
cial organization for that purpose alone, 
rather than from a trust company?’ The 
majority said they would prefer the trust 
company. I shall read some of the com- 
ments: 

“There would be greater possibility of 
securing practical tested advice from an 
organization as a trust company, which 
is actually engaged in investments con- 
cerning the whole field.” 

“Would rather have an organization 
which is interested in me, like a trust 
company—they can get special service.” 
The majority of these individuals said 

they would rather pay for such investment 
advice—that they were skeptical about any- 
thing they got for nothing. 

On the trust company questionnaire, there 
was a question concerning the practice of 
giving investment advice. The majority of 
corporate fiduciaries replied that a desig- 
nated official or officials gave such advice, 
although some indicate that such advice is 
given indiscriminately by any of the of- 
ficers. Only eight replied that it was given 
through an investment committee, statistical 
department or other special service depart- 
ment for the purpose. Only five out of 267 
replied that a charge is made for advice. 
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Preference as to Various Mediums for 
Securing New Trust Business 

Let us now turn to the methods used by 
corporate fiduciaries for selling services. 
Question was asked on the trust company 
questionnaire as to preference given to va- 
rious new business or function methods in 
soliciting corporate trust, personal trust, 
bond department and banking services. The 
replies to this question for the most part 
indicated which types of promotion are con- 
sidered superior or more effective than 
others. 

The returns from that question were com- 
piled. and an index of the popularity of the 
various types of advertisements con- 
structed (These were presented in succeeding 
slides. ) 

Slide 16 shows in graphic form the relative 
superiority of the various methods of pro- 
moting corporate trust 

Personal solicitation 

Cooperation of stockholders and direc- 


was 


services. 


Cooperation of present customers 

Slide 17 shows in graphic form the relative 
superiority of the various methods of pro- 
moting personal trust 

Direct mail 

Personal solicitation 

Newspaper advertising 

Slide 18 shows in graphic form the relative 
superiority of the various methods of pro- 
moting bond department services. 

POROOUIEE GORCICRUINE. oin gsi ccs seennes 24% 

Newspaper advertising .............. 20 

Direct mail 

Slide 19 shows in graphic form the rela- 
tive superiority of the various methods of 
promoting banking services. 

Newspaper advertising 

Personal solicitation 

Cooperation of present customers..... 18 


services. 


Broad Fields for Selling Trust Service 

There are two broad fields of work in sell- 
ing corporate fiduciary services: 

I. The general education of the public as 


to the nature of fiduciary services. In this 
the best and the most economic results are 
obtained by Cooperation, among corporate 
fiduciaries. 

II. The individual work of obtaining cli- 
ents for a particular institution. In this, 
of course, every corporate fiduciary is look- 
ing out for its own interests and there is 
Competition. 

The general educational work has been 
conducted cooperatively by the Trust Com- 
pany Division and the corporate fiduciaries 
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of the country, on a national scale, and also 
on a smaller scale by trust companies in 
some cities, such as Denver, New Orleans and 
Los Angeles. 

In their individual competition for busi- 
ness there are three important and funda- 
mental precepts or rules of conduct: 

1. Practically all personal trust business 
as well as corporate trust business requries 
the cooperation of an attorney, and the at- 
titude of the prospective client’s lawyer will 
have much to do with the client’s decision 
to take or leave trust company services. 
While lawyers in former days handled the 
administration end of trusts as well as legal, 
most of them are now glad to be relieved of 
the administrative burdens and clerical de- 
tails. Trust companies, on the other hand, 
are careful not to encroach upon the pre- 
rogatives of the legal profession. 

2. One of the greatest unharvested fields 
of fiduciary service for future expansion is 
in the field of life insurance. This is being 
realized as evidenced by the insurance-trust 
company cooperative movement. 

3. Establishment of good will is, by the 
very nature of the institution, of the utmost 
importance. Individuals must be deeply im- 
pressed with the trustworthiness of the in- 
stitution, not only in financial matters, but 
in personal matters. This requires a broad 
knowledge, an alertness, and sensibility on 
the part of trust company officers, as well 
as an abundance of patience and good nature. 

(Editor’s note: The final exhibits in Mr. 
Smith’s address related to relative amount 
of profits obtained from various types of 
services. The replies came from twenty-three 
trust companies and showed that on an aver- 
age 20 per cent of total profits came from 
the trust department and 80 per cent from 
banking, bond department and other finan- 
cial services. The average proportion of 
profits from specified fiduciaries’ services 
compared to total profits from trust depart- 
ment showed: Corporate trusts, 36 per 
cent; testamentary trusts, 24 per cent; living 
trusts, 28 per cent, and agency trusts, 12 
per cent. Another exhibit showed percentage 
that profits of trust department contributed 
to total profits with eight trust companies 
reporting less than 10 per cent; nine trust 
companies reporting between 10 and 20 per 
cent and the remainder reporting higher to- 
tals, two companies repvurting between 70 
and 80 per cent and one company reporting 
between 80 and 90 per cent of total profits. 
With this exhibit Mr. Smith concluded his 
valuable paper.) 
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HROUGH 58 years of con- 
servative banking, in associ- 
ation with leading commercial 


and correspondent institutions, 
the name of the Union Trust 
Company has come to represent 
those qualities of competency and 
integrity which build Prestige. 


FREDERICK H. RAWSON HARRY A, WHEELER 
Chairman of the Board President 


Craic B, HAZLEwooD 
Vice-President 


UNION TRUST 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Offering the Seven Essentials of a Banking Home 


Safety + Spirit - Dcwaneni + Caliber + Convenience + Completeness Prestige 





HAZARDS IN ACTING AS REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER 
AGENT 


GUARDING AGAINST FRAUDULENT ISSUES AND RAISED STOCK CERTIFICATES 


DAVID P. CONDON 
Registrar of the Farmers Loan & Trust Company of New York 


(Eprror’s Nores: The great increase 


in volume and diversity of securities re quiring 


registration, certification and numerous details of transfer, call for constant vigilance and 


observance of every possible 
WV Condon is one of the 
nt Vid NW inter 7 rust 
which should be 

| notable 


deception in raised stock 


safequard on 
Conference tm 


instance of the 
dividends.) 


not sure that 
ecent 


there have been enough 
work of 


developments in the 
and 


stock to 


Owing to the 


transferring registering 


extended discussion. 
inanimity of opinion on the subject 
he excusable to preface my remarks 
ing an expression of my views on 
the duty of a 


t of registrar. 


is the duty of the registrar to 


and it 


prevent 


‘r-issuance of stock, must act 
idently of 
io RS 


stock 


the corporation which has 
stands between the 
It is not in 


agent of the cor 


corpora- 
buyer. any 


presentative or 


It is the duty of a registrar to se¢ 
stock. It 
places its 
that the 


over issue of 


re is not an over-issue of 
know, when it 
name upon a certificate of 
will not produce an 
the The registrar 
therefore must refuse to register any certifi 
stock which it believes is improperly 
When the total 
outstanding, it must know 
time it certificate, 
number of 


therefore, 
stock 
certiheate 
stock of corporation. 
cate of 
issued stock is 
that 
that 


shares 


issue of 
once every 
registers a certifi 


cates for an equal have 


been canceled. 


Guarding Against Fraudulent Issue of Stock 

The advisability and necessity of the office 
brought about primarily 
possibilities for fraudulent 
of stock on the part of transfer agents, and 


of registrar 
through 


was 


issuing 


was emphasized by the facts shown in the 
of the N. Y. and N. H. R. R. Co., against 
Schuyler, 34, N. Y. 30; the facts being that 
a former president of the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad—then known 


case 


the part oT 
foremost authorities 
Vew 
of practical value to all those 


need of caution 


registrars and transfer agents. 
his address at the 
recent develop- 
registrar and transfer 


Vr. Condon growing out of a 


matters and in 
divells upon 
engaged in 


is cited by 


in such 


York, he 


SONNE 


as the New 
Company 
lently 


went 


New 

transfer 
that company, 
circulation 


Railroad 
fraudu 

which 

which, 


York and Haven 


being its agent, 
issued stock of 


into general and 
through its 
of the stock of the which 
subsequently, the corporation was held liable. 

The requirements for listing of 
the New York Stock Exchange provide that 
while a company 


issuance, created an over-issue 


corporation, for 
stock on 


may transfer its own stock, 
under no circumstances can the company or 
any officer of the company act as the regis- 
trar of And as a further safeguard, 
provision that the registrar shall 
be satisfactory to the authorities of the New 
York Exchange 


the registrar 


same, 
there is a 
Stock The point being that 
should be a 
sponsible party. 


disinterested, re- 


In regard to the function of a 
the New York Court 
the case of Jarvis against the Manhattan 
Beach Company, 148 New York, 652, 
“referring to a certain certificate of 
the paper came to them (the brokers) ac- 
credited by the genuine signatures of the 
proper officers of the defendant, and counter- 
signed by the registrar, whose duty it was to 
guard against unauthorized or fraudulent 
issues of the stock. These signatures 
with them, to strangers, at least, the 
highest assurance of the genuine char- 
acter of the security.” 


registrar of 
stock, of Appeals, in 
Says, 


stock, 


car- 
ried 
very 


Issuing Duplicate Certificates 
In acting as transfer agent and registrar, 
we are frequently called upon to issue dupli- 
cate certificates of stock, in lieu of lost cer- 
tificates, when a company bond of 
indemnity is required, and I want 


surety 
usually 
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to bring to your attention a recent develop- 
ment as to the bond of indemnity. The ordi- 
nary bond of indemnity does not contain any 
clause that protects the corporation, the 
transfer agent or registrar in case of their 
own neglect, and some of our friends—owing 
to recent experiences—have deemed it wise 
to insist upon including in bonds of indem- 


nity of this character, a clause that will 
cover this contingency. Two cases in point 


seem to make it advisable, one having to do 
with stock and the other having to do with 
the delivery of permanent bonds in exchange 
for temporary bonds. 

As to the stock transaction in question, a 
stockholder reported a certificate lost and, 
in due course, obtained a surety company 
bond of indemnity in the usual form against 
which the company issued a duplicate certifi- 
cate, and the duplicate was registered by the 
registrar. Subsequently, the lost certificate 
—which had been endorsed by the owner and 
the endorsement or assignment guaranteed 
by a reputable stock exchange house before 
its loss—was presented to the transfer agent 
and inadvertently passed through their 
books. When they attempted, as they natu- 
rally would in the first instance, to obtain 
redress through the guarantee, the guarantee, 
to my mind, very rightfully said, “No, we 
are not liable in this case. At the time we 
guaranteed the assignment to that stock cer- 
tificate, it was a perfectly good and valid 
obligation of that company, and bore an as- 
signment by its owner, and as far as we are 
concerned, at that time, the transaction was 
a perfectly right and proper one, and we 
are not responsible for your neglect.” 


Protective Clause 


I hold no brief for the transfer agent who 
delays posting for anywhere from twenty- 
four to seventy-two or maybe ninety-six 
hours, nor for the registrar who does not 
date out registrations. If the posting of the 
transfer agent in this instance had been 
prompt, as it should have been, the stop 
would have been caught; and, similarly, if 
the registrar dated out canceled certificates, 
they would have caught it. The surety com- 
pany refused to pay on the bond of indem- 
nity, because there had been neglect on the 
part of the transfer agent and registrar. 

The other case I have in mind: Temporary 
bonds were outstanding, some of which were 
reported lost, and at the time of the report 
of their loss, the permanent bonds were then 
ready for delivery. Against a bond of in- 
demnity, permanent bonds were delivered. 
Subsequently, the temporary bonds previous- 
ly reported lost were presented and, inad- 
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vertently, permanent bonds were delivered in 
exchange. We have the same situation there, 
the surety company disclaimed all 
sibility because of the neglect. 

I, therefore, suggest for your considera- 
tion the advisability of giving this matter a 
little thought; and of having included in your 
bonds of indemnity a clause or paragraph 
that will protect you in case of inadvertence, 
or neglect On your part. 


respon- 


Permitting Facsimile Signature 

Corporations having large issues of stock 
should be interested in the fact that there 
is an amendment now pending to the cor- 
poration laws of the State of New Jersey, 
and I have every good reason to believe that 
a similar amendment will be presented to 
the legislature of the State of New York, that 
amends the corporation laws to permit the 
issuing of stock certificates with a facsimile 
signature, providing the stock certificate is 
countersigned by a transfer agent and regis- 
trar. 

As possibly some of you know, certificates 
of corporations with large issues of stock 
have on them signatures of vice-presidents 
and assistant secretaries, and very frequent- 
ly—with all due respect to these gentlemen 
—they are nothing more or less than dum- 
mies, they are appointed for the sole purpose 
of signing stock certificates, and that is the 
beginning and end of their powers. 
of the facsimile signature 
with this, to my mind, 
expensive work, and 
merit. 

To those of you gentlemen from other 
states, might I make the suggestion that you 
give this matter a little thought for the 
benefit of those particular companies for 
whom you may be acting. 


The use 
would do away 
very laborious and 
has a great deal of 


Filing of Dividend Orders 

On the subject of filing of dividend orders 
with a corporation or its paying agent, 
wherein direction is given for the payment 
of the dividends to other than the registered 
holder: This develops itself into a number 
of different groups. First, we are requested 
to draw a check to the order of John Jones, 
and forward it to such and such a bank. 
That type of dividend order may be suscep- 
tible to different interpretations. The check 
would naturally be drawn that way, be- 
cause we would feel that the bank was 
merely the address of the holder. The bank, 
upon receiving the check, would have either 
one of two courses to pursue, depending upon 
the instructions they might have from their 
customer: One is to credit the account of 
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the customer, and the other is to forward the 
check to the last known address. 

We have the other form of dividend or- 
der, in which we are requested to pay the 
check to the order of a 
pany to be 


bank or trust com- 
credited to the account of the 
stockholder, which is quite simple, and that 
form of dividend order I commend to all 
those in the banking business. It keeps you 
informed of your customer’s affairs and 
there are many features in it that would 
naturally commend it. 

Now, I come to another form of dividend 
and I have recently had an experi- 
ence with one of them, where John Jones, the 
registered owner of files a dividend 
order for the payment of dividends to Jim 
Smith, not for credit of Jones’ account but 
an absolute assignment of the dividend. For- 
tunately, it is not a practice that is grow- 
ing, but it is my humble opinion that it is 
a practice that 
forts to 


order, 


stock, 


we should use our 
discourage. There many fea- 
tures about it that make it inadvisable, and 
might I summarize that the registered holder 
of the stock might die, the corporation or its 
transfer agent have no notice to that effect, 
and dividends would continue to be paid to 
the assignee for a 


best ef- 


are 


considerable 
time, when, to my mind, the one entitled to 
receive the dividends would be the legal rep- 


resentative of the registered holder and the 


assignee might be lacking in financial respon- 
sibility. 


Reciprocal Tax Exemption Laws 

The reciprocal laws in the matter of tax 
on the intangibles of non-resident decedents, 
is gradually gaining foree and strength, and 
we now have thirteen states in that group, 
either through the adoption of laws placing 
them in the reciprocal group, or adopting 
laws such as New Jersey did last year, which 
took them out of the group entirely and 
made the intangibles of non-residents of New 
Jersey no longer liable to any tax in New 
Jersey. 

At the National Tax Conference in 
Philadelphia, to which I was a delegate from 
the State of New York, the report of the 
committee on this subject was very, 
and we rather hope—in view 
of the fact that the legislature of forty-four 
of the forty-eight states of this great Union 
are meeting this year, some of which meet 
only every four years—that laws or amend- 
ments to existing laws will be adopted in 
many of them, that will bring more of the 
states into the fold. 

Some figures on this subject as to what 
the tax yielded to the various states might 


last 


very 


encouraging, 


period of 


be interesting but I will summarize by stat- 
ing that, the best figures obtainable in the 
year 1925 indicate that the total amount of 
Inheritance Tax collected by all of the states 
on the intangibles of non-resident decedents 
indicated a yearly total of about $5,400,000. 
Of this the amount received by the State 
of New York from this source was about 
$1,600,000, State of New Jersey about $2,000,- 
000, and the State of Illinois about $500,000, 
and that the balance of this tax received by 
all of the other states of the Union was 
about $1,200,000, some of the states receiving 
as low as $24,000 yearly. 

There are many features about the tax 
that those who are residents of the states 
that now have such a law upon their statute 
books might well give heed. Many prospec- 
tive investors, coming to the investment divi- 
sions of the larger banks and trust com- 
panies, now ask questions as to the state of 
incorporation of a particular company, hay- 
ing in mind, of course, the State Inheritance 
Tax. This, some day or other, 
into something that will be a 
question, in floating stock of 
porations. 


may resolve 
very 


various 


serious 


cor- 


Guarding Against Raised Stock Certificates 

Some of you may have observed upon stock 
certificates of those companies listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange on the certifi- 
cates issued for less than one hundred shares, 
on the reverse side just back of where, ordi- 
narily, the number of are punched 
out, a printed statement to the effect that 
Federal and New York State Stock Transfer 
Stamps must not be placed on that end or 
side of the certificate. 

The reason is this: 


shares 


About six months ago, 
gentlemen bought lots of 
two shares each in the stock of about thirteen 
different companies, using some seven differ- 
ent transfer agencies, obtaining in each in- 
two certificates of one share each, 
the stock all having a very substantial value, 
ranging from $120 to $180 a share, and these 
gentlemen with their two, one share certifi- 
cates, hied themselves to balmy Florida. One 
of them entered into negotiations with an offi- 
cer of a local bank, looking to the obtaining 
of an option on some local real estate. Fi- 
nally, finding himself without sufficient capi- 
tal. he broached the subject to the bank offi- 
cial of obtaining Stock Exchange 
collateral. The bank official told him that 
it would be perfectly all right, if the stock 
had substantial value, and also if the stock 
certificates deposited as collateral were reg- 
istered in the name of the bank official. All 
of that was done, and 


some very clever 


stance 


loans on 


the loans were made 
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to him at the prevailing 


rate in 
about eight per cent, and then the steck was 
sent by the banker to a New York bank and 
the loan rediscounted at the then prevailing 


Florida, 


rate of four and a half per cent. The Florida 
banker rubbed his hands in glee, he had 
made a wonderful trade, three and a half 


per cent, net to him, all “gravy,” “Oh yes.” 


A Clever Deception 

But one of the men in the loan cage of the 
New York bank noticed something peculiar 
about one of the certificates, and started an 
inquiry and found that one of the 
certificates that had been put up as collat- 
eral for the loan had raised, 
seventy-five. some to eighty-five, some to 
ninety, they raised them all the way along 
from seventy-five up to ninety-five shares. 

The certificates when issued, in 
to having the amount of shares correctly 
stated both in the written-in part and the 
numerals, had the number of shares cut out 
of the seroll on the right hand side of the 
certificate and it was, of course, 
that this cutting out be made to 
with the number of shares the 
had been changed to. 

Bear in mind that these people had two 
one share certificates of the same company. 
They cut out of one of the certificates the 
number of figure that they needed to fill in 
the space on the raised certificate and fitting 
it into the space originally cut cut on the 
certificate, they pasted the stock transfer tax 
stamp on the back of the certificate over 
the original cut out, using the mucilage on 
the back of the tax stamp for the purpose 
of holding the inserted cut out in place. Some 
of them are mighty clever. 

Then what became of that one share cer- 
tificate that they had mutilated? They just 
took a match and burned the edge at the 
scroll and sent it back to the transfer agent 
and asked them to new one in the 
same name, 

The one thought to be emphasized with 
reference to raised stock certificates is this. 
do not be so anxious to do business ‘vith a 
man that you are willing to take risks that 
are really not good business risks. In other 
words, in your loans or any transactions with 
individuals, be sure you know your man 
and know his financial responsibility. If 
you do not, I am afraid you are going to be 
in the same position as our friend lown in 
Florida and some of our friends out in the 
Middlewest. Incidentally, they caught three 
of these gentlemen down in Florida, and put 
them in jail at Fort Meyers, and I under- 
stand they shot their way out. 


every 


been some to 


addition 


necessary 
conform 
certificate 


issue a 
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The question is sometimes asked, “What 
is or what are the valuable attributes 
that a man can bring into the banking busi- 


ness?" | might 


most 


suppose one write a book 


on the subject, but I have a thought, if you 
will bear with me for a moment, that I 
would like te convey to you, that it seems 


to me might be a 
all: 


very valuable asset to us 

‘4 smile costs nothing, but gives much. 

It enriches those who receive 

Without making poorer those who give. 

It takes but a moment, 

Yet the memory of it sometimes lasts for- 
ever, 

Vone is so rich or mighty 

That he can get along without it, 

And none is so poor that 

He can be made rich by it. 

{ smile creates happiness in the 

Fosters good will in business, 

And is the 

It brings rest to the 

Cheer to the discouraged, 

Sunshine to the sad, 

And it is Nature's best antidote for trouble. 


home, 


countersign of friendship. 


weary, 


Yet, it cannot be 
or stolen, 
For it is something that is of no value to 

anyone, 


bought, begged, borrowed 


Until it is given away. 


Some people are too tired to give you a 
smile, 
Give them one of yours, 


As none needs a smile so much 
As he who has no more to give.” 


2, 2. *, 
“. Sd Sd 


WILLS FILED FOR PROBATE 
The annual report of the New York Sur- 
rogate’s Court, covering activities of the last 


year, shows that of a total of 2,874 wills 
filed for probate, 107 were contested, and 
16 were denied probate. Inheritance taxes 
collected in New York County during the 
year totaled $13,854,119. Letters of admin- 
istration on the estates of 5,053 persons 
who died without leaving wills were issued 


by the Court. 


George F. Baker, chairman of the First 
National Bank of New York, has provided a 
fund of $100,000 to finance a year-round camp 
at Lake Sebago, New York, for the benefit 
of employees of the First National Bank, 
United States Trust Company, New York 
Trust Company and Bankers Trust Company, 
to which members of the family will also be 
admitted. 


To sell trusts, sell life in- 
surance. To win policy 
holders, win the under- 
writers. This new book 


will help you do both. 


A master book 
on life insurance trusts 


VERY trust department can 
E profitably use this new book 

“A Modern Life Insurance 
Program’—distribute it among local un- 
derwriters to help them sell more insur- 
ance—place it in the hands of prospects 
to induce and help them to plan life in- 
surance trusts. 

It describes (1) the need for ample 
insurance, (2) methods of paying pro- 
ceeds to beneficiaries, advantages and 
disadvantages, (3) how a trust meets 
individuals’ changing needs, (4) how to 
establish a trust, (5) the forms of trust, 
(6) duties of a Trustee, (7) why a cor- 
porate Trustee, (8) insurance to reduce 
shrinkage in estates, (9) how it protects 
a man’s business interests, (10) insurance 
for charitable bequests, (11) working 


sheet and memo blank to compute addi- 
tional insurance needed, (12) points to 
consider when establishing a trust. 


Complete, easy to understand, printed 
in 2 colors, a handsome cover—it de- 


serves a place in your advertising pro- 
gram immediately. In any city, the bank 
that issues it will take a long stride ahead 
in the competition for life insurance 
trusts. Sold to only one bank in a city. 


Write today for a specimen copy, 
prices, suggestions for using—and if you 
invite it, information about a complete 
campaign for insurance trusts (direct 
mail literature, special letters, newspaper 
copy) based on a plan used successfully 
in more than 40 cities in the past 3 
years. Address nearest office. 


PURSE PRINTING COMPANY 


Contrivers of Publicity for Banks and Trust Companies 


CHATTANOOGA 


New York Office 
42 Broadway 


TENNESSEE 


Chicago Office 
10 South LaSalle Street 





q How many checks does your bank write 

monthly? ... How many employees are 

assigned to this task? How long does it take 
them to do the work ? 


Get the answers to these questions, and with them in front of you 
consider these facts about 


The New Todd 
Super-Speed Protectograph 


A REASONABLY experienced operator can 
write the amount line on checks at the 
rate of 1200 to 1500 an hour. Such speed 
often makes it possible to assign your 
check-writing problem to one employee 
instead of taking the time of several. 

The Todd Super-Speed takes up lit- 
tle room whether used on a desk or 
equipped with compact all-metal stand. 
Valuable space is saved. 

Its mechanical simplicity permits any 
employee to become proficient on it at 
short notice. Checks can be fed in singly 
or in sheets of six. The machine writes 
like an adding machine. Press a key and 
it repeats any amount automatically. If 
an error is made, the machine can be 
instantly cleared before the imprint. 
Re-inking is seldom required, but when 
necessary the ink rollers can be changed 
speedily—without fuss or muss. 

These are time and money saving fea- 
tures that you cannot afford to pass by 
without investigating. At your conve- 
nience a Todd expert will show you the 
Super-Speed. Wire, write or mail the 
coupon. The Todd Company, Protecto- 
graph Division. (Est. 1899.) Rochester, 
N. Y. Sole makers of the Protectograph, 
Todd Greenbac Checks and Super- 
Safety Checks. 


mark 


y - 
THE TODD COMPANY 3-27 
Protectograph Division 
1152 University Ave. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me information 
about the Todd Super-Speed Protectograph. 
Name of Bank 


Name of Officer 


Address —————— 
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The Todd Super-Speed’s Ten Points of 
Excellence 


1 Writes 1200 to 1500 checks an hour. 


2 Operates like an adding machine. 


3 Protects amount line 
artists. 


from check-fraud 


4 Shreds words and figures into fiber of paper 
in large, clear type. 


5 simplifies re-inking to a quick and clean 
operation. 


6 Repeats amounts automatically. 

7 Can be instantly cleared for corrections. 
8 Takes checks singly or in sheets of six. 
9 Covered by the Todd guarantee. 

10 Sturdy all-metal stand. 


SYSTEM OF CHECK PROTECTION 














TRANSFER OF TRUSTEE OBLIGATIONS AS AFFECTED 
BY MERGERS, CONVERSIONS OR CONSOLIDATIONS 


SUMMARY OF STATE LAWS AND JUDICIAL RULINGS 


WM. RHODES HERVEY 
Executive Vice-president, Pacific-Southwest Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 


(Eprror’s NOoTe: 


The subject of transferring or of maintaining the inviolability of 


trust obligations acquires timely interest because of numerous mergers, conversions and 
consolidations involving not only trust companies and banks under state charter, but also 


transfer of trust department assets from or to banks under national charter. 


Mr. Hervey, 


in his scholarly address before the Mid-Winter Trust Conference points out that there 
is a great difference in transferring trustee obligations as regards individual and cor- 


porate trustees and executors. 


He reviews applicable laws in various states and judicial 


decisions involving such questions of transfer.) 


N the expansion and development of mod- 

ern business machinery, it becomes ex- 

pedient and desirable at times for a cor- 
poration possessing and exercising trust pow- 
ers and functions to transfer its powers and 
obligations to another corporation. Such a 
transfer results from the sale of the business, 
from the conversion of a state bank into a 
national bank or a national bank into a state 
bank, from a consolidation of two or more 
corporations or a merger of one or more 
corporations into another—provided that the 
corporations selling, converting, consolidat- 
ing or merging, are authorized by law to en- 
gage in the trust business. Transfers of 
this character raise legal questions of seri- 
moment and involving great difficulty. 
It is the purpose of this discussion to con- 
sider in a casual and sketchy manner some 
of these questions and to direct attention to 
the trend of legislation, decision and practice 
with respect thereto. 


ous 


Individual and Corporate Procedure 
An individual trustee may resign, die or 


be removed. <A _ succeeding trustee is ap- 
pointed in conformity with the terms of the 
trust agreement or by a court of competent 
jurisdiction. The proper procedure is beset 
with no difficulties. The individual is the 
trustee of but few trusts at most. The ap- 
pointment of his successor relieves him, or 
his estate, not only of liability but also of 
further interest or concern in the matter. 
The office or trustee with him is secondary 
to his main business and is merely an inci- 
dent in his professional or commercial ca- 
reer, 

The case is vastly different with the cor- 


porate fiduciary. It is trustee of a large 
number of trusts involving a great variety 
of duties and responsibilities and represent- 
ing a very substantial amount of property. 
Its trustors and beneficiaries are a widely 
seattered legion. Its business has been built 
up by long effort and at considerable ex- 
pense and the business is the source of 
present and future profit as a reward for 
that effort and expense. Acting as trustee is 
to it no secondary or incidental matter—it 
was incorporated and licensed to act as trus- 
tee and that is its primary and important 
business. When it converts, consolidates or 
merges, it is still vitally interested and con- 
cerned that the trust business developed by 
it, be enjoyed and continued by the institu- 
tion into which it converts, consolidates or 
merges. It has not resigned, died or been 
removed but has only changed its status. 

The ordinary procedure for appointing suc- 
ceeding trustees takes much time, is expen- 
sive and for a large trust company is prac- 
tically an impossibility. For our present 
purpose, I have excluded from consideration 
all trust titles, offices and powers created by 
instruments which, in terms or effect, pro- 
hibit the substitution of a succeeding trus- 
tee otherwise than with the consent or ap- 
proval of the trustor and the beneficiaries, 
or someone or more of them. If the instru 
ment creating the trust prescribes the sole 
method of appointment, then such method 
and no other can be adopted. 

In order to meet the difficulties of the 
situation, some of the states, notably New 
York and California, have enacted legisla- 
tion to provide for the transfer of trusts in 












































































































































































































































































































































































































certain cases by operation of law and the 
Congress in 1918 passed the Federal Statute 
for Consolidation of Banks (508a) which has 
been construed to extend to the transfer of 
trusts. The New York law providing for the 
merger of banks is substantially the same 
as that of California. 

Section 31 of the California Bank Act cov- 
ers the subject of the sale of the business 
of one bank to another and provides among 
other things for the “assumption by the 
purchasing bank of all fiduciary and trust 


obligations of the selling bank’ and that 
the agreement of sales may contain provi- 


sions for the transfer of all court and pri- 
vate trusts to the purchasing bank subject 
to the right of trustors and beneficiaries, 
after the transfer, to nominate another and 
succeeding trustee of the trusts transferred 
and that all the rights, obligations and rela 
tions of all the trustors and beneficiaries of 
trusts shall remain unimpaired by the sale 
but that upon the approval of the superin- 
tendent of banks of the agreement of 
“the purchasing bank shall ipso facto and 
by operation of law and without further 
transfer, substitution, act or deed, and in 
all courts and places, be deemed and held 
to have succeeded and shall subro- 
gated and shall succeed to all right, obliga- 
tions, properties, investments, de- 
posits, demands, contracts, agreements, court 
and private trusts and other relations to 
any person, deposit, trustor, principle or 
beneficiary of any court or private trust, 
obligations and liabilities of every nature, 
and shall execute and perform all such court 
and private trusts in the manner as 
though it had itself originally assumed the 
relation of trust or incurred the 
or liability.” 


sale 


become 


assets, 


same 
obligation 


Section 3la of said act covers the subject 
of the consolidation of two or more banks 
and provides for the carrying over to the 
new or consolidated corporation of all trust 
powers unimpaired and as fully as set out 
in See. 31 in case of sales. 


What the California Law Provides 


Section 31b of said act authorizes any 
two or more banks to merge one or more 
of them into another of them and among 


other things, provides that upon such merger 
of any corporation into another: 

(a) Its corporate existence shall be merged 
into that of such other corporation, and all 
and singular its rights, privileges and fran- 
chises, and its right, title and interest in 
and to all property, real, personal or mired, 
and choses in action, and every right, privi- 
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lege, interest or asset of 
or benefit them existing or 
thereafter inure to it unmerged 
existence shall be deemed fully and finally, 
and without any right of reversion, interrup- 
tion, impairment or limitation of title, right 
or privilege, transferred to and vested in 


conceivable value 
which 


under an 


would 


the corporation into which it shall have 
been merged, without further act or deed, 
and such last mentioned corporation shall 


have, hold, possess, enjoy and enforce th: 
same in its own right, as fully as the sam 
was and held by the 
which it was, by 
operation of the provisions of this section 
transferred. 


possessed, enjoyed 


merged corporation from 


(b) Its rights, obligations, properties, as- 


sets, investments, demands, 
tracts, agreements, court and private 


as defined in the 


de posits, con 
tru st 4 
bank and other rela 


tions to any person, creditor, depositor, trus- 


act, 


tee, principal or beneficiary of any court or 
private trust, shall remain 
without change 


unimpaired and 
or alteration in any respect, 
and the corporation into which it shall have 
been merged shall, by such merger, ipso facto 


and by operation of law, without further 
transfer, substitution, act or deed, and in 
all courts and places be deemed and held 


to have, and shall become subrogated and 
shall succeed, to all such rights, obligations, 
properties, assets, investments, deposits, d 
mands, contracts, agreements, court and pri 
vate trusts and other relations to any person, 
creditor, depositor, trustee, principal or bene 


ficiary of any court or private trust, obliga 
tions and liabilities, of every kind or nature, 
and shall execute and perform aul such court 
and private trusts in the same manner as 
though it had itself originally assumed the 
relation or trust or incurred the obligation 
or liability; the into which it 
shall have been merged shall succeed to and 
be entitled to take and 
the appointmnt to all exrecutorships, trustee 
Ships, guardianships, and other fiduciary ca 
pactties in which the merged 
thereafter named in 
theretofore or thereafter probated, or in any 
other instruments; and the liabilities 


Obligations of merged corporation to 


corporation 


and execute recetve 


corporation 


may be then or 


willis 
and 
such 
the depositors, beneficiaries, principals and 
other creditors existing for any cause what- 
ever shall not be impaired by such merger; 
nor shall any obligation or liability of any 
stockholder in corporation which is a 
party to such merger be affected by any such 
merger, but such obligations and liabilities 
shall continue as fully and to the same er- 
existed before 


any 


tent as 


such 


merger.” 
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Status as Applied to National Banks 

If the provisions of the foregoing statutes 
are free from constitutional objections, it is 
clear that state banks in California and in 
states having similar statutes, have the power 
of sale and purchase, consolidation and 
merger, and such power is broad enough to 
cover the transfer of trusts. It is not equally 
clear that a national bank has these powers, 
for such powers could be conferred only by 
Congress and could not be conferred by state 
legislation. Congress has thus far refrained 
from conferring upon national 
powers except of a general character and 
has not conferred any express power of 
purchase or for consolidation or merger with 


banks any 


state banks or from the assumption of trust 
liabilities. 

While there are good grounds for doubting 
that a national bank invested with trust 
powers is invested with the power to 
purchase the trust department of another 
bank and assume all the liabilities and obli- 
gations appertaining to such trust depart- 
ment, yet it is the prevailing opinion that 
the courts would hold that the incidental 
power to do so exists. There are no perti 
nent determined to guide us to a 
certain conclusion on the subject. It 
tain that a national bank has no power to 
consolidate or merge with a state bank, nor 
a state bank with a national bank. 


also 


cases yet 


is cer- 


Laws Applicable to Sales or Purchases of 
Corporations 
law applicable to sales and 
to consolidations and to mergers 
are so analogous that the three subjects, for 
the sake of brevity, will be 
gether. 

It is argued that a 
dating or 


The rules of 


purchases, 


considered to 


bank 
ceased to exist and 
hence is incapable of continuing to act as 
trustee; that a new trustee must be appointed 
such bank; and that the 
purchasing bank, or the consolidated bank 
or the bank resulting from a merger, as the 
case may be, not 


selling, consoli 


merging has 


as successor to 


having been named or ap- 
pointed trustee by the parties or by a court 
of competent jurisdiction is not a succeeding 
trustee. 

The rights, franchise, offices and privileges 
of a corporation resulting from a purchase, 
consolidation or merger, depend upon the 
intention of the legislature as manifested by 
the statute authorizing the sale, consolida- 
tion or merger. The legislature may confer 
ipon it all the rights, franchises, offices, privi- 
leges and property of the selling, consolidat- 
ing or merging corporations, or it may add 
new rights, franchises or privileges. 
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The statute above quoted shows clearly the 
intention of the legislature that in the case 
of a sale the purchasing corporation shall 
succeed the selling corporation as trustee of 
the trusts formerly administered by 
selling corporation and exhibits a 
intention with reference to a 
corporation or one into which 
corporations are merged. The transfer of 
office and title in trust in such cases is a 
transfer by operation of law and is not a 
transfer by virtue of or under the terms of a 
deed, decree or other instrument or judg- 
ment. Whether such a transfer has been 
made must be ascertained from an examina- 
tion of the statute and not from the terms 
of an instrument creating the trust. The 
language of the statute is so plain and clear 
that it cannot be contended that a transfer 
in trust is not accomplished thereby if the 
legislature has power to enact a_ statute 
providing for such transfer. 


such 
similar 
consolidated 
one or more 


Question of Constitutionality 

The question resolves itself into one of 
the constitutionality of the statute—Does it 
“impair the obligation of the contract?’ The 
Constitution of the United States provides 
that no state shall pass any act or make any 
law the effect of which is to impair “the 
obligation of a contract.” If it does not 
impair the obligation of the “contract” it is 
a constitutional valid statute. It may 
be argued that a contingency has happened 
upon which a new trustee must be appointed 
and that the parties to the trust agreement 
have provided a method of appointment and 
that any law providing for the succession of 
the trustee impairs the obligation of the 
contract. The argument is weak because no 
such contingency has happened. What the 
parties to the trust intended as the event re- 


and 


quiring a new trustee to be appointed was 


the failure of the trust for the want of a 
trustee—an hiatus in the trusteeship—there 
is no such failure and no hiatus, for there 
trustee of the trust provided by 
force of the statute. 
If we that 
happened, can we say 


is now a 
assume the contingency has 
that the parties in- 
tended in such event that the succeeding trus- 
tee should be named by the parties or by 
the court and in no other manner? Did they 
provide the exclusive manner of appointment 
and contract against an appointment in any 
other manner or by operation of law? If a 
trust instrument did not provide that a new 
trustee could in any case be appointed by 
a court of competent jurisdiction, surely it 
would not be contended that the parties had 
ousted the court of its power and jurisdic- 
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tion or that the contract had been broken 
by such appointment. 

Parties contracting with a corporation are 
presumed to contemplate the possibility of 
the corporation doing any of the things per- 
mitted or required by law;—that it may 
sell, consolidate or merge with all the re- 
sultant consequences of such action even 
though such action would change and modify 
the contract between the corporation and 
the individual. 


Ruling by Illinois Court 

It has been held by the Supreme Court of 
Illinois: that a trust created by a will does 
not constitute a contract and that a subse- 
quently enacted law affecting the rights of 
a beneficiary does not impair the obligation 
of a contract within the meaning of the 
Federal Constitution for the very good reason 
that there is no Obligation of a contract in- 
volved in such trust to be impaired. The 
courts would undoubtedly hold deeds of trust, 
many forms of declarations of trust and 
other conveyances to be contracts so that a 
trust business of any considerable magni- 
tude would upon transfer involve many trusts 
of a contractual nature. 

The Supreme Court of South Dakota? held 
valid and constitutional a law which swept 
away from a mortgage under a prior exist- 
ing mortgage the power of sale vested in 
him and gave the sole and exclusive power 
of making the sale to the sheriff. 

The Constitution of California provides 
that “all laws now in force in this state con- 
cerning corporations, and all laws that may 
hereafter be passed pursuant to this section, 
may be altered from time to time or repealed, 
and the Supreme Court has held® that an 
act authorizing the consolidation of street 
railway companies does not operate to im- 
pair the obligation of a contract entered into 
by stockholder in subscribing for stock and 
that the subsequently adopted act consti- 
tuted an amendment of the charter of the 
corporations and that the stockholder in 
question must be deemed to have contracted 
with the corporation on the understanding 
and agreement that he would be bound by 
such a subsequent amendment of the charter. 


Decision by U. S. Supreme Court 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has passed definitely on the exact question 
in the Pennsylvania College cases.* One col- 
lege merged with another under an act of 
the legislature authorizing the merger. Prior 

1Arnold vs. Alden, 173, sec. 229. 

2Brown vs. Hall, 32 So. Dak. 225. 

3Market Street Riwy. vs. Hellman, 199, col. 571. 

413 Wall, 190. 
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to the merger certain prospective students 
of the merged college had paid money for 
contracts of scholarship which gave them 
the right to attend the merged college with- 
out further compensation. The merged col- 
lege was located near these students while 
the merging college was located at a dis- 
tance from their homes. The merger sub- 
jected them to expense and inconvenience. 
The flat question of the impairment of con- 
tract was presented. The court held that 
the act and the merger did not impair the 
obligation of the contract within the meaning 
of the Constitution of the United States for 
reasons: 

(1). That the Constitution of the State 
reserved the right of the legislature to alter 


or amend the charter of any corporation 
from time to time. 
(2). That the said students must be 


deemed to have contracted with the merged 
college under the implied agreement that if 
the charter was amended under authority of 
a subsequent act of the legislature, he or 
she would be bound thereby. 

(3). That said act and merger provided 
that all obligations of the merged college 
should be assumed and carried out by the 
merging college and therefore no 
right of the students was swept away. 


vested 


Issue Raised Under New York Bank Act 

Under the New York Bank Act, the Equi- 
table Trust Company began proceedings to 
merge into the Mercantile Trust Company. 
Many stockholders of the Equitable had sub- 
scribed for their stock prior to the going 
into effect of the merger act. The Constitu- 
tion of New York in effect at the time of 
the organization of the Equitable contained 
a reservation providing for the alteration or 
amendment of charters of corporations by 
the legislature. A stockholder brought ac- 
tion to enjoin the merger and preyailed in 
the trial court. On appeal the case was re- 
versed on the ground that under the Consti- 
tution of the State the legislature had the 
power to amend the charter of the Equitable 
Trust Company by changing the law so as to 
authorize it to become merged into another 
banking corporation and that plaintiff must 
be deemed to be bound thereby. 


In McElwain vs. Primavera, the court 
said, “Dealing with the original banking 
corporation, the defendant subjected him- 


self to the possibility of a merger and the 
enforcement of the contract by a new cor- 
poration, which is new, so far as the defen- 


5Colby vs. Equitable Trus! Co. , 108, N. Y.’s, 978. 
6 McElwain vs. Primavera, 167 N.J., supp. 815. 
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dant is concerned, in name only. The pro- 
visions of Sec. 37 of the Banking Law * * * 
are very broad. The legislature did not 
contemplate that the property merged in an- 
other should vest in the corporation in which 
the merger takes place by operation of any 
assignment, or that such transfer should be 
attended with the usual rules of law with 
respect to assignments.’”’ The court also said, 
“There was no personal equation so far as 
the original corporation was concerned, since 
its entire directorate and management might 
be changed without affecting the guaranty. 
Its entire capital stock might have changed 
hands and the policies of the company have 
been materially altered.” 

The principle justifying reference to the 
laws existing at the time of the making of 
the contract for purposes of construction has 
been broadly stated in a recent decision of 
the U. S. Supreme Court as follows: “Laws 
which subsist at the time and place of mak- 
ing a contract, and where it is to be per- 
formed, enter into and form a part of it, as 
fully as if they had been expressly referred 
to or incorporated in its terms. This prin- 
ciple embraces alike those laws which affect 
its construction and those which affect its 
enforcement and discharge.’” 


Interference with Power of Judiciary 
A most serious question in connection with 
transfers of trusts by operation of law and 
the constitutionality of laws therefore arises 
in reference to the apparent invasion or in- 
terference with the power or sphere of the 


judiciary. This invasion is illustrated by 
the provision for the substitution in pending 
proceedings of a new executor administrator, 
guardian or trustor without notice to or ap- 
proval of the court and without reference to 
the condition or stage of progress of the pro- 
ceeding to which the office appertains. While 
a positive danger lurks in this category it 
should be remembered that the statutes re- 
ferred to make provision that every transfer 
shall be subject “‘to the right of trustors and 
beneficiaries to nominate another and suc- 
ceeding trustee to the trusts so transferred,” 
and also that full and definite provision is 
made that the superseded officer remains 
bound for its liability and obligations and 
the succeeding trustee shall be bound for the 
same liabilities and obligations. 


Point Raised in Bergdorf Will 
A leading and interesting case on this sub- 
ject is in re Bergdorf’s Will’ Bergdorf in 
his will named the Morton Trust Company 
executor and trustee. Prior to his death the 


7262 U.S. 649, 
8In re Bergdors’s will, 99 N. bk. 714. 


Morton Trust Company was merged and con- 
solidated with Guaranty Trust Company 
under the New York statute. On the death 
of the testator it was urged that the Guar- 
anty Trust Company was not entitled to act 
as executor or trustee. The Guaranty Trust 
Company contended that the Morton Trust 
Company survived the merger and still ex- 
isted as a part of the Guaranty. 

The court held the Merton Company to be 
non-existent for all purposes except the sin- 
gle one of being sued on causes of action 
existing at the time of the merger. The 
court quoted the pertinent sections of the 
Bank Act and then said, “In reading the 
sections we do not regard the intention of 
the testator, but that of the legislature. Their 
language is broadly and conspicuously com- 
prehensive. The merger transferred to the 
Guaranty Trust Company ‘all and singular 
the rights, franchises and interests of’ the 
Morton Trust Company. ‘In and to every 
species of property, real, personal and mixed 
and things in action thereunto belonging’ 
* %* * Every right, privilege, interest or 
assets of conceivable value or benefit then 
existing which would inure to the Morton 
Trust Company under an unmerged existence 
should insure to the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany. Nothing appertaining to the Morton 
Company was to be lost, forfeited or de- 
stroyed.” 

Survey of Subject 

After a careful survey of the whole subject 
matter and having given due weight to many 
objections and obstacles that are apparent 
it seems that the laws for the transfer of 
trusts in the manner above indicated are 
sustained by authority and for the follow- 
ing practical reasons: 

(1). The difficulty, if not legal impossibil- 
ity, of effecting a sale and transfer, or con- 
solidation or merger by a single transaction 
of a large number of trust offices and titles 
of a variety of characters, if the substitu- 
tion of trustee must be effected as to each 
trust by pursuing the usual procedure for 
securing resignations and appointments. 

(2). The extraordinarily broad power of 
the legislature over the entire subject mat- 
ter of testamentary and intestate succession. 

(3). Its almost equally broad power over 
the subject of the creation and regulation of 
trusts. 

(4). That the sale and transfer or con- 
solidation or merger of an entire trust de- 
partment is a very different thing from the 
transfer of a single trusteeship and such 
differences justify a diversity in the rules 
governing such transactions. 
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CORPORATION 
EsTABLISHED 1882 


This Corporation—Canada’s Oldest Trust Company —is 
national in its outlook and interests, rendering useful and 
efficient service in six Provinces of the Dominion in which 
it is licensed todo business. Canadian fiduciary business 
entrusted to its care receives the benefit of long and wide 
experience in every phase of corporate trusteeship. 
HON..N. W. ROWELL, K. C., LLD. 
President 
W. G. WATSON, H. M. FORBES, 


General Manager Asst. General Manazer 
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(5). That a sale or consolidation or merger from that appointed by operation of law, nor 






of an entire trust department can be made have a known of any case where a court 
only to a corporation in good standing, au refused to recognize and uphold the changed 
thorized to exercise trust 
ject to inspection and supervision by public from transfers of trusts by operation of law. 
authority and is a very 


powers and sub- status of trust offices and trustees resulting 


different thing from 


the transfer of a single trusteeship to an 


individual. 
























(6). That banks or 


not be sold, consolidated 


under and by virtue 
so to do. 


‘ 


{ 


they exist. 


). That the statute giving the authority 
must fix and declare the effect of the trans- 
action of sale, consolidation or merger. 

(S). That the statute must be enacted by 
the sovereignty under which the selling and 
purchasing banks, the consolidating banks or 
the merging banks, as the case may be, are 
organized and by virtue of the laws of which 


JUDICIARY ATTITUDE TOWARD TRUST 


trust companies can COMPANIES 
or merged except A series of hewspaper advertisements now 
statutory authority running in the New York newspapers and 


bearing the signature of the Brooklyn Trust 
Company have attracted unusual attention. 
Text and illustrative matter are combined to 
give emphasis to distinctive phases of trust 
services. A recent advertisement dwelt upon 
the attitude of the judiciary and cited the 
reasons of a judge of the Court for appoint- 
ing a trust Company as successor to trustee 
after the deaths of four private trustees. 
In naming the trust company the Court said: 
“The life of a trust company is perpetual. 


In conclusion, I may say that in the State It is not subject to mental or physical haz- 
of California there have been a large num- = ards that surround the individual. Its ex- 
ber of transactions consummated under the perience and expert knowledge are the ag- 
laws above referred to and thus far I have’ gregate of a group. It avoids the expense 
never known of an instance where a trustor of a bond, its compensation is fixed by law 
or beneficiary objected or attempted to exer- and cannot exceed that which is allowed an 
cise a right to appoint 


a different trustee individual.” 
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The Order of the Garter 


was established in the 


Century. It is said to 
be the oldest and most 
distinguished Order in 





Wuere the 


principles of Knighthood 


are still in flower 


HE age of Chivalry ended with the War of the 

Roses. But the heritage of chivalry—with its 

obligations to serve—still remains. It is found 
in Many institutions which today carry forward their 
long inbred traditions of service. 

Quite unconsciously such institutions express the 
time-honored principles of chivalry: ‘‘Enterprise, the 
glorification of the virtue of courtesy; the duty of 
service willingly rendered.”’ 

An unwritten but very real bond unites the official 
family of the Seaboard with the official families of its 
customers. They share with us our regard for sound 
banking practices. We share with them their up- 
holding of commercial activities at high levels of 
enterprise with honor. 

If the standards of your business are in accord with 
ours, you will find in any one of the three offices of 
the Seaboard most cordial, understanding and agree- 
able associations. 


The Seaboard National Bank 


of the City of New York 


115 Broadway Broad and Beaver Streets 24 East 45th St. 


(MAIN OFFICE) 
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tke FIFTH THIRD [JNION [RUST 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Member Federal Reserve System 





Capital, Surplus and Profits, $11,477,000.00 








The Merger of The Fifth Third National Bank and 
The Union Trust Company reveals an impressive 
vision of the future. 


Owing to the unity of its personnel and its augmented 
financial strength, it will be able to render a larger 


service to every customer, from the smallest to the 
greatest. 


The institution thus established begins with a back- 
ground of sixty-nine years—since 1858—of effective 
and helpful usefulness, a substantial factor in the 
business life of many thousands of customers. 


In thus announcing the most important and 
largest consolidation of banking resources in the 
history of Cincinnati—an outgrowth of public 
confidence and consistent banking ability— 
The Fifth Third Union Trust Company faces the 
future with a solid foundation on which to build 
further and serve its customers and friends in an ever- 
increasing measure. 


Tie FIFTH THIRD [JNION TRUST <e 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Resources Exceed Ninety-three Million Dollars 





APPLYING CHARGES FOR THE SAFEKEEPING OF 
SECURITIES 


SCHEDULE AND RULES PUT INTO EFFECT BY CHICAGO CLEARING HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION 


JOHN C. MECHAM 
Vice-president, First Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, Ill. 


(EpitTor’s Note: 


The gratuitous safekeeping of securities for customers and for 


country correspondents, as one of the legacies of the Liberty Loan campaigns, has im- 
posed such burden of cost and labor upon banks and trust companies in the larger cen- 


ters, as to demand concerted action in applying charges for such safekeeping. 


In a 


number of cities the Corporate Fiduciaries Associations took the initiative in drafting 


scale of charges and pledging adherence thereto. 


In the January issue of Trust Com- 


PANIES there was published the rules and scale of charges adopted by the Chicago Clear- 
ing House, which was discussed by Mr. Mecham in his paper at the Mid-Winter Trust 


Conference. ) 


Y subject is “ Why Charge for Safe- 
keeping of Securities?” It seems to 
me the answer is very simple—the 
answer is that a charge should and can be 
made. I think that is all the answer re- 
quires. 
We in Chicago, have had in our minds for 
a long time, in fact, as long as I can remem- 
ber, this question of securities deposited in 
the bank for safekeeping, and upon which no 
charge is made. For instance, in our insti- 
tution, which is a combination of the commer- 
cial bank and the trust company, we have, 
to begin with, large blocks of securities held 
in the commercial bank both for correspon- 
dent bank customers and individual cus- 
tomers. We have large blocks of securities 
held by our bond department—securities that 
had been purchased from the bond depart- 
ment and left with it under the assumption 
that they were going to be taken out, but 
which were not taken out; then in the trust 
company, we have had the securities which 
we were holding in our fiscal agency account 
and upon which we were making a charge. 


Charges Justified 

As long as I can remember, we have been 
debating that situation and trying to do 
something about it. We have been actuated 
by three main considerations; first of all, 
the enormous volume and the consequent 
expense; secondly, the fact that we were in 
direct or almost direct competition with our 
own trust department, and thirdly, by the 
fact that our good friends in St. Paul, Minne- 


apolis, and Milwaukee, particularly, have 


been anxious for some time to put such a 
rule into effect, and feeling that they could 
not do so until the Chicago banks did, have 
been urging us to act. 

I do not know exactly how many securities 
were being held in Chicago, free of charge, 
but it is a safe estimate, I think, that there 
were certainly six or seven hundred million 
of them held by the downtown banks. 

Naturally, it would be impossible for any 
one bank in Chicago to put such a charge 
into effect without the other banks doing so. 
Therefore, the matter was taken up by the 
Clearing House Association and a rule estab- 
lished which is binding on all members. I 
would like, first of all, to read you the rule 
as passed by our Clearing House, and, there- 
fore, binding on all members and associate 
members. 


Schedule Adopted by Chicago Clearing 
House : 

“On and after January 1, 1927, no member 
of this association and no bank or trust 
company affiliated with this association, shall 
hold for safekeeping or as custodian any se- 
curities in which said member, bank or trust 
company has no interest, exceeding in hav- 
ing in face value the sum of $5,000 (or in 
the case of stock having no par value ex- 
ceeding 100 shares,) belonging to any bank, 
individual, firm or corporation, for a longer 
period than three months without making a 
charge for the same for the full period held 
at per annum rates, in accordance with the 
following schedule: 


“(A) on and on bonds and 


mortgages, 
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corporate notes, or obligations of similar 
import, one dollar per thousand face value 
on the first $1,000,000 and seventy-five cents 


per thousand on the excess over $1,000,000. 


“(B) on stocks, fifty cents per $1,000 face 


value, and five cents per share on no par 
stocks, up to and including $1,000,000 par 
value; on the next $1,000,000 thirty-seven 


and a half cents and three and three-fourths 
respectively: on the next $1,000,000 
and upwards, twenty-five cents and two and 


a half cents respectively. 


cents 


“Where a charge of $125 in any one calen 
dar month, or at that rate, shall 
made by a member or affiliated 
this association to any 
firm or 


have been 
member of 
individual, 
for the safekeeping or 
securities, further charges 
for said month to such bank, individual, firm 
or corporation shall be discretionary. 

“Where having a maturity of 
no more than twelve months are left with a 
bank for the purpose of collection and credit 
to a depositor’s account, charges shall be dis 
cretionary. 


bank, 
corporation 
custodianship of 


obligations 


“Charges on held for 


of charitable organizations shall be discre 
tionary, but in no case less than one-half of 


securities account 


the regular rates specified in this rule. 


“Charges on securities, other than United 
States Government bonds. notes and Ccer- 
tificates, sold by the safekeeping bank or 
trust company and held for the account of 


the purchaser, shall 
period of six 


be discretionary for a 
months following such sale, 
except that charges on temporary. bonds and 
interim certificates sold by the safekeeping 
bank or trust company shall be discretionary 
until such time as said temporary bonds and 
interim certificates become exchangeable for 


permanent securities.” 


Little Opposition to New Rule 
This rule was worked out by the commer- 
cial banks in conjunction with the 
companies, and represents a very 
and 


trust 
reasonable 
situation. 
These rates correspond up to approximately 
$2.000,000 with the trust department rates, 
with the exception that the trust depart- 
ments make an additional charge on mort- 
Which additional made 
in this rule. The that as a prac 
tical matter for the commercial banks, mort 


workable compromise of the 


gages, 


charge is not 
reason is, 
gages 


are not an element in the situation. 


There are practically no straight real estate 


mortgages deposited with the commercial 
banks. 
As you notice, the rule says that the 


charge shall apply to securities held for a 
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longér period than three months. 


The rule 
went into effect the first of January, and the 


three months will not 
of April. It is, therefore, impossible for us 
to tell exactly what the results of 
are going to be, until that time. 
We have found however very little opposi 
tion to the introduction of the rule. We have 
not lost a customer, and we have had a great 
many comments on the fairness of the rule 
There has little question about 
the size of the charge, but obviously, if we 


expire until the first 


this rule 


been some 


are going to make a charge, we must make 
a charge comparable to the trust depart- 


ment charge. It 
petition with 


is one thing to be in com 


trust department 
free, but it is quite another thing to be in 
competition with your own trust department 
on a small 


your own 


differential of charge. In other 
words, if you are going to charge at all, it 
ought to be comparable 
partment 


with the trust de- 


charge. 


Question of Responsibility 
There have 
interest. 

The first 
bility 


cate, 


been one or two questions of 
has been the question of the lia- 
assumed. Our old custodian certifi 
issued by the national bank prior to 
the rule simply said that the individual or 
bank “has deposited with the First National 
Bank of Chicago, for safekeeping, the follow 
ing described property that 
receipt agreed to 


Endorsed on 
was a statement that we 
give the securities only 
The Federal Reserve bank 


its customers that it 


the care we gave our 


own. is advising 
takes no responsibility 
for securities on deposit with it. I do not 
think that is anything new, but we have had, 
of late, a good many letters from customers 
who have asked that question of the Federal 
Reserve bank, and have had a reply saying 
that they assumed responsibility. They 
amount of re 


how 


are, 
therefore, interested in the 


sponsibility which we will assume. 
This is, of course, the same question which 
has arisen for years in the trust department. 
In our trust department, as a matter of prac 
tice, we have exempted ourselves from lia 
bility for “acts of God, or the public enemy, 
and acts of agents outside of the bank whom 
we have chosen with proper care.” I think 
those exemptions are of very little im- 
As a matter of practice, the First 
National Bank is assuming full responsibility. 


few 
portance. 


Manner of Handling Securities 
The other question that 
construction of the rule 


arises is on the 
which that 
charges shall be discretionary where obliga- 


says 


tions have a maturity of no more than twelve 
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A Leading New England Bank 


1- 


Ample resources, world-wide connec- 
tions, and nearly a century's experi- 
ence combine to make this bank an 
unusually desirable correspondent. 


Your New England Business 


ORIGINAL CHARTER 
ie2e8 


Is Invited 


ry “ 
rHE 
4 


ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK 


OF BOSTON 
Resources $125,000,000 


months, and are put in for collection: That 
was intended to cover only short time securi- 
ties. It was not the intention that the provi 
sion apply to that portion of a 
long time securities which mature each year. 


depositor’s 


There has been some question of the man 
ner of handling. After all, all securities are 
deposited for ultimate collection. Some banks 
are putting such securities into their collec- 
tion department: some are keeping them in 
their safekeeping department; some are keep 
ing them in the safekeeping department and 
inarking the collec 
tion.” 


receipts “Entered for 

In general, as with all 
Where it says that 
ary.” the result 
charge will be 


rules of this kind, 
“charges are discretion- 

will probably be that no 
made with the exception of 
charitable organizations where it is intended 
that the charge shall be half of the regular 
rates, 

We have a 
deposit in 


large 
our 


volume of securities on 
bond department. We are 
making a charge on these securities and we 
expect in the course of time to work out of 
the bond department all securities except se- 
curities that are simply held there for a 
week or a month, pending the convenience of 
the customer. 


We feel, in Chicago, more than happy 
about all this. We do not know exactly how 
it is going to result, but we do not think any 
of the banks are going to lose any customers 
and we think we are going to get a fair and 
proper charge for this large volume of work 
that has been done in the past, free. And we 
think we have great thing, in cor 
recting what has always been an abuse. 


done a 


FORMULAS FOR A FINANCIAL SUCCESS 

A fiscal program for which 
guarantees financial success if followed and 
revolutionize bank promotion 
methods is announced by the State Bank of 
The distributing 
each meeting a _ definite 
One, “How to Become a Financial Success,’ 
lays down a simple set of rules by which a 
person can become independent. 

The series ranges from “How to Make the 
Family Income Go Farther’ and “How to 
Own a Home,” to “How to Build Your 
Credit” and “How to Your Bank for 
Profit.” These prosperity handbooks 
every phase of individual financial educa- 
tion and offer real assistance to the bank’s 
customers in shaping their future business 
conduct. 


depositors 
promises to 


Chicago. bank is 


textbooks, 


sixteen 


need. 
’ 


Use 
cover 
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MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 
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ESTABLISHED 1836 
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Chairman: 
Tue Ricut Hon. R. McKenna 
Joint Managing Directors: 


FREDERICK Hype Epcar W. WooLLey 


Statement of Condition 
December 31st, 1926 


SS5SSSSSS 


RESOURCES $5=£1 
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Cash[in Hand and Due from Banks i $356,082,679.77 
Money at Call and Short Notice. . eats aes _ 113,934,258.15 
Investments. . ri 1a 194,267,910.75 
Bills Discounted... <— ee hed 233,721,560.10 


Advances 1,002,299,963.73 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances and En- 


gagements. _ 185,327,225.96 
Bank Premises. . Msn cacccess oeoeees 


Investments in Affiliations. . ice oe 32,469,045.75 


% 
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2, 152, 785, 517.42 
LIABILITIES 


EE TRI aS RE ED TS aaa mere .  63,328,990.00 
63,328,990.00 


.1,840,800,311.46 
Acceptances and Engagements..................... 185,327,225.96 


2,152,785,517.42 


Together with its affiliations the Midland Bank operates 2360 branches in Great 

Britain and Northern Ireland, and has offices in the Atlantic Liners Aquitania, 

Berengaria and Mauretania. The Foreign Branch Office at 196 Piccadilly, Lon- 

don, is specially equipped for the use — convenience of American visitors in 
London. 


HEAD OFFICE: 5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E. C. 2, ENGLAND 
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THE VALUE OF RECIPROCAL LAWS AS APPLIED TO 
INTERSTATE CONDUCT OF FIDUCIARY BUSINESS 








BY TRUST COMPANIES 
NEEDLESS PROHIBITIONS AND REGULATIONS IMPOSED UPON “FOREIGN” 
TRUST COMPANIES 


CHARLES M. ROGERSON 
Counsel, Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Company, Boston, Mass. 





(Eprror’s NOTE: 


One of the most urgent problems confronting corporate fiduciaries 


in promoting the efficient administration of estates and trusts, is that of bringing about 


the elimination of state or geographical barriers. 


Unfortunately, the tendency on the 


part of state legislatures appears to be to increase rather than to modify the barriers 
against foreign trust companies qualifying in their respective jurisdictions in carrying 


out necessary estate and fiduciary obligations. 


The subject received merited attention at 


the recent Mid-Winter Trust Conference in a carefully prepared paper presented by Mr. 


Rogerson and which is reproduced herewith.) 


HE laws of several states hamper and 

restrict the effective administration of 

estates and the proper execution of 
trusts by refusing to permit trust companies 
organized under the laws of other states to 
executors or trustees. To illus- 
trate this difficulty let us take as an example 
a resident of Massachusetts who has ap- 
pointed a Massachusetts trust company to act 
as executor and trustee under his will. He 
owned a piece of real estate in New York 
and upon his death it becomes desirable to 
sell this land to the tenant, in part for cash 
and in part upon a purchase money mortgage. 
The executor finds that neither as such ex- 
ecutor nor as such trustee can he compel 
the payment of the rent, convey the property 
or if he take back a mortgage can he fore- 
that mortgage. Indeed, there is prac- 
tically nothing he can do touching or 
cerning that land. 

The testator who knew the trust company, 
who had confidence in it and who wanted it 
to handle his property cannot have his 
wishes in this respect carried out. It is 
necessary to find some New York trust com- 
pany or some individual to act as executor 
and trustee and to induce the Surrogate’s 
Court to make the appointment. Sometimes 
that court for reasons best known to itself 
wishes to make its own selection. The per- 
son who is selected by the court may decide 
to deal with the property in quite a different 
fashion from the way in which the Massa- 
chusetts trust company would have dealt 
with it, may decline to carry out the sale 
already substantially closed or if the sale 


uct as 


as 


close 


con- 





is carried out may decide not to remit the 
proceeds to the domicile but to administer 
them himself. This entire proceeding is 
wholly contrary to the wishes of the testator. 


Affecting Corporate Trusts 

As a further illustration a corporation may 
wish to issue mortgage bonds secured by a 
mortgage of all its property including land 
located in several states. The investment 
banker is ready to buy and a trust company 
has been selected and is ready to act as 
trustee; but wait—in three of the states 
in which real estate is located the trust com- 
pany is not permitted to act. Local trust 
companies or one or more individuals must 
act as co-trustees for the purpose of holding 
title and of foreclosure, ete., and the whole 
mortgage indenture must be carefully re- 
vised. To what end? Merely to circumvent 
the restrictive statutes. No one is any better 
off except perhaps the lawyers. 

Again, John Doe may make a voluntary or 
living trust. If he owns a piece of invest- 
ment real estate in another state or perhaps 
has inherited a fractional interest therein, 
trouble arises. Unless precautions are taken 
the trustee may find itself compelled to en- 
dure an expensive chancery proceeding be- 
fore a new and qualified trustee is appointed 
who can give a good deed to the land. 

The same situations may arise where a 
trust company has been asked to act as ad- 
ministrator of the estate of a person who has 
left no will or as administrator to succeed 
a deceased or resigned executor, or as guard- 
ian, conservator or receiver. 
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These restrictions and hamperings can in 
large measure be avoided if taken in time 
and handled wisely. Special provision can 
be made in wills, trusts and mortgage inden- 
tures, but the bother and trouble remain. 
Care and pains must be taken to anticipate 
and avoid difficulties or else the executor or 
trustee must struggle to accomplish results 
entangled by restrictions and prohibitions. 


Status of Various State Laws 

The status of the various state laws based 
upon the 1925 report of the special committee 
appointed by the Corporate Fiduciaries As- 
sociation of New York appears to be as 
follows: 

Sixteen states absolutely and uncondition- 
ally prohibit a foreign trust company (that 
is a trust company organized under the laws 
of any other state) 
or trustee. 


from acting as executor 
Among them are such substantial 
California, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan and New Hampshire. The full list 
follows: Arizona, Arkansas, California. 
Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Mis 
souri, New Hampshire, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, South Dakota. 

Five states permit a foreign trust company 
to act 


States as 


is as 


Mississippi, 


as executor or as trustee upon conve- 


nient and satisfactory terms. They are: 
Connecticut, Maine, Maryland, Tennessee, 
Utah. As to Maryland, it may be necessary 


that the fiduciary furnish a bond with sure- 
ties. If that would be inclined to 
group it in the next following classification. 

Fourteen states permit a foreign trust com- 


is so I 


pany to act as executor or as trustee upon 
more or less onerous and troublesome con- 
ditions such as requiring it to qualify like 


an ordinary foreign corporation to do_ busi- 
ness within the state or requiring that it de- 
posit bonds as security with the State Treas- 
urer or officer, or that it give surety 
upon its fiduciary, or that it file 
reports and submit to the supervision of the 
Banking Department. These states are: 
Alabama, Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Idaho, Illinois, Montana, Nevada, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Texas, Virginia, Washington, 
West Virginia, Wyoming. 


other 
bond as 


Where Reciprocal 
Seven states permit a 


Laws Obtain 


foreign trust com- 
pany to act as executor or trustee upon a 
reciprocal basis; that is, for example—New 


York will permit a Massachusetts trust com- 
pany to act if Massachusetts will permit a 
New York trust company to do so; but of 
these only two grant the right upon conve- 
nient and satisfactory terms—namely, New 
York and Vermont, and Vermont limits the 
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right to act for its 


residents to 
where 65 per cent of the property is located 
outside of Vermont. The other five all im- 
pose inconvenient and unsatisfactory terms, 
such as requiring the payment of a 
quiring sureties on bonds or requiring de- 
posit of securities with a state official. 

New Jersey requires an annual $250 fee, 
a $40 initiation fee, so to speak, and sundry 
reports. 

Ohio requires the company to qualify to 
do business in the state in the same manner 
as a foreign corporation; to de- 
posit $100,000 in bonds with a state officer; 
to pay $100 fee; to be examined by the State 
Bank Examiner and to pay for the same. 

Pennsylvania requires the giving of bond 
with sureties and probably requires the ap- 
proval of the court to each appointment. 

Rhode Island probably requires either a 
deposit of with the State Treasurer 
or the giving of a bond with sureties. 

Wisconsin requires that $100,000 in bonds 
be deposited with the State Treasurer. 

I vouch of my 


own 


Cases 


fee, re- 


business 


bonds 


own knowledge for 
of the foregoing except as pertaining to Mas 
sachusetts and New Hampshire. If, how 
ever, it is approximately What an 
appalling state of confusion and prohibitive 
regulation—only 
trust 
and seven only upon 
but two of 


hone 


correct, 


five states permit a foreign 


company te act on reasonable terms 
a reciprocal basis, and 
these 


upon reasonable terms. 


Attitude of Courts and Legislatures 
The entire matter seems to have appeared 
to the and the legislatures to be a 
question whether a foreign corporation shall 
be permitted to do business in the state and 
because a trust 


courts 


company is banking 
institution the question seems to raise a fear 
that a institution will be 
doing a within the state. 
have the fiduciary 
company distin 


also a 
foreign banking 
banking 
In only a few 
functions of a 


business 
instances 
trust been 
guished from its banking functions. 
Now the question arises—What 
about it? this is no place for in- 
tervention by the Federal Government or for 
compulsion by a Constitutional amendment. 
This whole matter is clearly one which be- 
longs exclusively to the states. It 
true, certainly it is claimed, that national 
banks wherever located may act as executor 
or trustee in any state which permits its own 
trust companies so to act. That is not a 
remedy at least so far as trust companies 
are concerned. It is rather an incentive to go 
out and get better and more uniform laws. 


can we do 
Obviously 


may be 


Solution Through Reciprocal Laws 


Probably the only successful method will 
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be to 


enlarge the number of states which 
grant reciprocal rights upon _ satisfactory 
terms. No better method than _ reciprocal 


legislation has yet been devised by which 


to induce a state to relinquish some of its 


rights. An enlightened self-interest and a 
generally prevailing desire for uniformity 
can in this way be appealed to. At the 


same time we must recognize the propriety 
of the state, being assured that it is affording 
its citizens proper protection. 

This consideration of the 
terms and conditions upon which these recip- 
rocal rights should be granted. These terms 
will naturally differ depending upon whether 
we are concerned with a trusteeship under 
a corporate bond indenture or with 
torships or trusteeships under a 


brings us to a 


execu- 
will, and 
also whether the testator be a resident or a 
non-resident. 

We may dismiss the corporate bond inden- 
ture quickly. Few protecting safeguards will 
be needed. The corporation and the invest- 
ment banker may be relied upon to select a 
competent trustee and a safe one. 


Reasonable Safeguards 

Suppose, for example, a resident of the 
State of New York should die 
will appointing a New York trust company 
as executor and trustee and leaving a piece 
of real estate in Massachusetts. What safe- 
guards should Massachusetts throw about 
its permission that the New York trust com 
pany be permitted to deal with the Massa- 
chusetts real estate? As a matter of comity 
most states have permitted a foreign execu- 
tor to deal with and remove personal prop- 
erty. Why should Massachusetts become ex- 


leaving a 


cited over a foreign executor or trustee deal- 
ing with real estate which certainly cannot 
run away? Are not the statutes dealing 
with the appointment of a foreign individual 
sufficient to protect the interests of 
chusetts creditors? I think they are 
that if a New York trust company 
appoint an agent upon whom legal 
might be served, enough would have 
done in this respect. 


Massa- 
and 
should 
process 
been 
I see no need of Massachusetts inquiring 
into the financial security of the New York 
bank or requiring that it give a 


bond with 
sureties or that it deposit funds with a state 
official. These matters are all for the 
tection of those beneficiaries interested in 
the property. Massachusetts need not feel 
concerned to protect the rights of these per- 
sons. The testator whose money it was has 
selected his fiduciary and the laws of his 
state may be relied upon to protect his bene- 
ficiaries. Duplication of effort in this be- 
half is unnecessary and troublesome. 


pro- 


Selection of Foreign Trust Companies Rare 

Very nearly the same situation arises if 
John Doe, a resident of New York, should 
appoint a Massachusetts trust company or a 
trust company organized under the laws of 
any other state to act as his executor or 
trustee. The property was Doe’s. He has 
a right to make his own disposition of it and 
his own selection of his executor and trustee. 
Nevertheless, New York may well say we 
grant his right to make a will, we probate 
the will, we require the accounting, we must, 
therefore, accept some responsibilty. 
certainly true in theory. 
ever, such selection of a 


This is 
In practice, how- 
foreign trust 


com- 
pany must be rare. Few trust companies 
will care to undertake such burdens and be 


responsible to an alien law with the details 
of which they can scarcely be familiar. 
Few testators will select foreign trust com- 
panies. Such cases will be confined to men 
whose affiliations have all in the state 
in which the trust company is incorporated 


been 


and who has gone to the other state original- 
ly for business reasons and has settled there. 
Would not all the responsibilities of the 
State of New York in the case of John Doe 
be adequately met if it required the foreign 
trust company to give bond with surety, un- 
less John Doe himself exempted it from do- 
ing so in his will or unless the laws of the 
state in which the trust 


company is incor- 
porated did so? I think it would. 
Provisions of Proposed Massachusetts 
Amendment 
In the last two legislatures of Massachu- 
setts bills have been introduced to permit 


foreign banks and trust companies to act in 
fiduciary capacities in Massachusetts upon 
a reciprocal basis and these bills have con- 
tained the following restrictions: 

(1) The foreign trust company must act 
in the same manner and subject to the same 
control of the court as an individual. 

(2) It must give bond with sureties un- 
less excused by the will or by the law of the 
state in which it is incorporated; but the 
court may upon application of any interested 
person require that such security as it deems 


proper be given, except in the case of a 
trustee. 

(3) It must file with the Register or the 
Clerk of Courts a proper designation of an 
agent upon whom legal process may be 
served. 

(4) It must not have an office in Massa 
chusetts, or in Massachusetts solicit its ap 
pointment. 


These bills would not subject the foreign 
trust company to the supervision of the bank 
commissioner nor to examination by the 
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bank commissioner nor require it to pay any 
fee, excise or tax. The trust property would 
of course be subject to the same tax and in 
the same manner as if it were held by a 
Massachusetts trust company. There would 
be no requirement that it qualify as a for- 
eign business corporation to do business in 
Massachusetts or that it file reports as to 
its condition or deposit securities with any 
state official. 

In other words, these laws would differ- 
entiate between a foreign trust company do- 
ing a banking business and a foreign trust 
company doing a fiduciary business. While 
they prohibit the first there seems to be no 
good reason why they should not permit the 
other in where the testator or the 
creator of the trust has himself selected the 
foreign trust company. Certainly those states 
which permit a non-resident to be appointed 
may upon like basis permit a non-resident 
trust company to be appointed. Of course 
if such an individual or such a trust company 
could be shown to be unsuitable it is ex- 
pected that the Judge of Probate, the Surro- 
gate, the Judge of the Orphans’ Court or 
what not, would have jurisdiction to remove. 


cases 


Protection to Beneficiaries 

The requirement that the foreign trust 
company should act in the same manner and 
subject to the same control of the court as 
an individual seems to give all the protection 
to the beneficiaries which need be given to 
them in cases where the testator or creator 
of the trust has himself selected his execu- 
tor and trustee. 

It may very well be that this privilege 
should be extended to cases where the bene- 
ficiaries themselves all request a foreign 
trust company to act. I do not think this 
stands upon quite as strong a ground and 
many of the now having reciprocal 
laws do not so provide. This may be some- 
thing which may very well come along later 
after the principle has been more generally 
adopted. 

Scope of Massachusetts Bills 


states 


The bills presented in Massachusetts would 
permit a foreign trust company to act as 
executor or trustee under the will of any 
person whether or not an inhabitant, and 
similarly to act under a voluntary trust deed 
or a corporate trust indenture for any in- 
dividual or corporation whether or not a 
resident of or incorporated under the laws of 
Massachusetts; but they would not permit a 
foreign trust company to act as administra- 
tor of an estate or as administrator to suc- 
ceed an executor, or as guardian or 
servator for any person who was an inhabi- 


con- 
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tant of Massachuetts. It was thought wise 
to begin rather moderately and then if the 
experience under the bills justified the scope 
might later be increased. 

These bills with their carefully drawn pro- 
visions and restrictions offer the relief which 
the situation needs and apparently afford all 
the safeguards which are needed. 


Unnecessary Burdens and Restraints 

The courts, especially the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts, that the wishes and 
intention of the testator as expressed in his 
will must govern. They go to great length 
in construing wills and trusts to carry out 
his wishes as to where his property shall go. 
Many times it is equally important to carry 
out his wishes as to who shall administer 
his estate and who shall manage the trusts 
which he has created. Our legislatures 
should remember this and seek as little as 
possible to interpose unnecessary burdens 
and restrictions. 

Trust companies are more and more sought 
in these capacities because of their ability in 
handling the affairs and property of others. 
As time goes on, the necessity of permitting 
them a wider scope than the geographical 
boundaries of their own state will be recog- 
nized. The best, if not the only way to bring 
that about is to urge unceasingly the adop- 
tion of proper reciprocal laws and to explain 
also unceasingly how it will avoid unneces- 
sary and hampering restrictions, how it will 
facilitate the conduct and that 
it will harm no 


say 


of business 
one. 
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PORTLAND PREPARING FOR NEXT 
PACIFIC COAST TRUST CONFERENCE 


Portland, Ore., has been designated as the 
arena for the next annual Pacific Coast Re- 
gional Trust Conference which is to be held 
next August in that delightful city. Plans 
for entertainment already under way 
D. W. Holgate, president of the Trust Com- 
panies Association of Oregon has designated 
the following as members of two committees: 

Program Committee: Percy C. Scott, trust 
officer, Portland Trust & Savings Bank; A. L. 
Grutze, secretary and trust officer, Title & 
Trust Company, and W. P. Briggs, secretary, 
Lumbermans Trust Company. 

Entertainment Committee: R. M. Alton, 
assistant trust officer, United States National 
Bank; Charles F. Yates, Portland Trust & 
Savings Bank; Frank P. Michener, Title & 
Trust Company; C. L. Minahan, Security 
Savings & Trust Company, and L. S. Morten- 
son, Bank of California. Messrs. Scott and 
Alton are chairmen of the two committees. 


are 
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They'll say He is— 
“The Helpful Hand of a Great Service” 


SK any one of your Depositors who has traveled abroad, to whom 
A your bank has recommended and sold American Express Travelers 

Cheques—ask every one of them—if the much heralded Personal 
Service of the American Express Company really serves the Traveler. 
Ask them if they used It—where, when and how; and if they would think of 
going on any trip abroad without It. 


Ask them if they would call this Service “GREAT”—and if it was to them 
a “Helpful Hand.” 


“The Helpful Hand of a Great Service” is not just a business slogan applied, 
indifferently, to the Personal Service American Express couriers and 
personal representatives are extending to travelers—everywhere. They 
are the quoted words, constantly repeated, of thousands of travelers in 
foreign lands—your Depositors—Depositors of 17,000 other American 
banks—banks which, because of the satisfied travel experience of their 
Depositors, now advise and sell 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
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HERE’S THE WAY TO GET DATA 
ON UPSTATE NEW YORK 


For upstate New York trade and credit infor- 
mation, and for correspondent service. write 
or wire the Utica Trust and Deposit Company. 


The Utica Trust and Deposit Company 
knows Upstate New York because it has 
been closely indentified with the develop- 
ment of this great industrial and agricultural 
empire for more than a quarter-century. 
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IMPORTANT FACTORS IN SOLICITING LIFE INSURANCE 
TRUST BUSINESS 


“THE ESTATE COUNSELLOR” TYPE OF SALESMANSHIP 


W. H. BROWN 
Assistant Vice-president, Old Colony Trust Company, Boston, Mass. 


(Epiror’s NoTEe: 
Winter Trust Conference in 
between insurance 


New York, 
underwriters and the 


In the course of his instructive paper presented at the recent Mid- 
Mr. Brown described the plan of cooperation 
company with which he is associated. The 


key- 


note of the Boston plan is to enlist a high type of salesmanship which places emphasis 


upon 
of his estate 


“counsel” and aiding the prospect to plan both the creation and the 


by means of the life insurance trust. 


preservation 
Other features of the plan developed 


by the Old Colony Trust Company are described.) 


HE development of a trust depzrt- 
ment into a profit producing division 
of bank service can be accomplished 
through during 
years expense. 
always of a confidential 
building confidence is not fre- 
accomplished overnight.” 
Because trust intimate 
confidential, trust companies have 
luctant to urge upon the public the advan- 
tages of a corporate fiduciary, either through 
publicity or direct solicitation. The lawyer, 
by the ethics of his profession, is forbidden 


only experience 
and at 


service is 


acquired 
many considerable 
“Trust 
nature and 
quently 
and 


been re- 


service is so 


to advertise his services or to solicit his own 
appointment as executor or trustee and it is 
largely this that he mildly re- 
sents the activity of banks along this 

Inertia is a 
ture. 


because of 
line. 
human na- 
We are more often impelled to action 
by outside influence, personal or incidential, 
than by stimulus within. The 
very that the interests of clients are 
better served by the 
fiduciary than by the 
executor or trustee has brought 
licity as a natural result. 
and 


characteristic of 


spontaneous 
fact 
so often experienced 

individual 
about pub- 
Trust advertising, 
trust solicitation, 
therefore, have génerally come to be accepted 


corporate 


more recently active 
aus proper and effective in educating the pub 
lic to the importance and value of fiduciary 


service 
Approaching the Trust “Prospect’”’ 
“The essence of success, 
trust 
but steadiness.” In 


however, in the 
business is not speed, 
making up a_ budget 
for developing a large volume of trust busi- 
ness, so much of which wil not come into 
operation until the more or less distant fu- 
ture, the bank must be prepared to allocate 


solicitation of 


this expense as publicity and map out a pro- 


gram for years ahead. 
value of a 


We cannot gage the 
entirely by the 
amount of trust business he secures. 


solicitor gross 
There 
is a vast by-product of advertising and good 
will constantly created for the bank 
telligent and well-informed solicitors. 


by in- 
Trust 
service has so many striking talking points 
that it lends itself to the art of salesmanship 
better than any other department of the 
bank service, except possibly the 
partment. 

To successfully interview prospects and in- 
terest them in appointing a corporate fidu- 
ciary as executor or trustee requires a knowl- 
edge of elementary probate practice, the cus- 
tomary provisions of wills and trusts, duties 
of executor and trustee, taxes, and trust in- 
vestments. Such a solicitor must be tactful 
and sincerely interested in helping prospects 
solve their personal problems to their best 
advantage. It is, essential that 
trust companies be prepared to compensate 
well and obtain the type of man for solicitor 


bond de- 


therefore, 


that the importance of trust service demands. 
Having employed him, we must then be pre- 
pared to stand behind him for a long period. 


Appeal of the Insurance Trust Movement 

In this brief statement of what appears 
elementary, I have merely made a background 
to discuss the which so 


written during the 


new movement of 
much has been said and 
past two namely, cooperation of in- 
surance underwriters and trust companies 
in the creation of life insurance trusts. This 
cooperation has been heralded by many as 
the greatest contribution, so far, of insur- 
ance and banking to the twentieth century. 
Because such a movement appeals to the 
imagination, insurance men and trust 


years, 


com-~! 
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panies all over the country have adopted it 
with enthusiasm and in many cases with too 
little consideration as to the character of 
the movement and the advisability of a care- 
fully planned program. 


Important Phases of Insurance Trusts 

It is true that the life insurance trust in 
one or another of its forms is a valuable 
addition to trust service. In particular, in- 
surance trusts established for the protection 
of a partnership, or stock interest in a close 
corporation, offer a field of service that is 
full of great possibilities. Because of the 
value of this service, it is vital to a perma- 
nent and effective cooperation with the life 
underwriter, that the trust company should, 
as it were, get off on the right foot, without 
stubbing its toe. 

It is easy for a trust company to open 
its arms and offer the glad hand to the Tom, 
Dick and Harry of the insurance salesmen. 
It is not so easy to curb or direct a sales- 
man whose enthusiasm runs beyond the line, 
either of good taste or of conservatism. Be- 
cause of our fear that trust service, in gen- 
eral, and Old Colony Trust Company, in par- 
ticular, might suffer from “too much life in- 
surance salesman,” at first we were reluctant 
to undertake an active program of coopera- 
tion. 


“Counselor Type” of Insurance Solicitor 

Discussions with prominent underwriters 
developed the fact that, generally speaking, 
90 per cent of the insurance purchased by 
those men who would be likely to tie it in 
with trust service, is written by about 10 
per cent of the underwriters. These under- 
writers are careful students of the theory 
of insurance and its proper adaptation to 
the needs of the individual, estate or corpora- 
tion. They are eager to develop a high de- 
gree of service that will reflect credit on 
themselves and gain the confidence of their 
clients. This type of insurance salesman 
may be better called the “insurance coun- 
selor” or “estate counselor.” 

The very nature of life insurance and trust 
service, the one creating, the other conserv- 
ing the estate, makes them complementary 
and we felt that if we could devise a plan of 


cooperation to insure its adoption by the 
underwriter of the “counselor’ type, we 


might well enter on a progressive and posi- 
tive campaign for life insurance trusts. 

In the mind of the average New Englander, 
the word “trust” has in it so much of con- 
servative dignity, integrity, and almost sanc- 
tity—it is essential that no promiscuous 
statements regarding this type of service 
should be made by inexperienced men to the 
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detriment, not only of any particular bank, 
but of trust company practice as well. 


Cooperative Steps in Boston 

A plan of cooperation such as we had in 
mind, while it naturally would be thoroughly 
understood, appreciated and endorsed by the 
high grade insurance counselor, would prob- 
ably be looked upon with some suspicion by 
many insurance salesmen. The question very 
likely would be asked, “What is there in it 
for me, to cooperate with them’? Where is 
the joker?’ However, although this attitude 
at the outset might be obstructive, we _ be- 
lieved that we might broaden the vision of 
this type of salesman and supplement the 
training of the insurance companies in their 
efforts to qualify more of their men as “in- 
surance counselors.” 

Accordingly, in cooperation with officers of 
the Boston Life Underwriters Association, 
we invited a number of the leading insurance 
underwriters in Boston to a dinner to dis- 
cuss the proposition with us. At this dinner, 
Leslie G. McDouall, assistant trust officer of 
the Fidelity Union Trust Company of New- 
ark, N. J., presented the subject, with the 
use of his effective slides, in an admirable 
talk, a complete report of which appears in 
the Insurance Trust Bulletin No. 2, pub- 
lished in March, 1925. Mr. Denio, vice-presi- 
dent of Old Colony Trust Company, outlined 
the nature of our trust service and of the 
organization of our trust department. Ed- 
ward I. Brown, president of the Boston As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, and general 
agent of the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, who has been much interested in 
this subject, responded cordially for the un- 
derwriters. We believe that those who weve 
present appreciated the high plane on which 
we proposed to carry on this cooperation and 
we were gratified at their cordial response. 


Effective Publicity Campaign 

In an effective display advertisement in 
the daily papers the day of the dinner, we 
unqualifiedly stated our belief in life insur- 
ance. We prepared a readable booklet, “Life 
Insurance in Relation to Your Estate,” a 
substantial number of which we have sup- 
plied to the general agents, with the sug- 
gestion that they be distributed only under 
their direction, by insurance salesmen, who 
in their judgment, were qualified to recom- 
mend and discuss trust service intelligently 
and with fine discretion. 

This booklet, briefly and with appropriate 
illustrations, outlines the principal applica- 
tions of life insurance tied in with trust 
service, i. e.— 
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To increase an estate through establish- 
ing a funded life insurance trust. 

To prevent shrinkage of an_ estate 
through debts, taxes and administration 
expenses. 

To conserve an estate created by a life 
insurance policy. 

To solve the problem of the owner of a 
minority interest in a close corporation 
or in a partnership. 

Supplementing an initial call by our rep- 
resentative or an insurance counselor, an ad- 
vertisement or a letter that may invite a 
request for the booklet, it paves the way for 
an interview with a trust officer. 

Our plan provides for a series of advertise- 
ments, each one stressing the adaptation of 
a life insurance trust to a particular need 
of the individual. Copies of the advertise- 
ment are printed on semi-glazed heavy paper 
and are mailed to the general agents, the 
presidents of life insurance companies, and 
to a selected group of correspondents and 
prospects. Each advertisement will be sup- 
plemented by a folder prepared for general 
distribution, either by our publicity depart- 
ment or by insurance men. These folders 
also invite a request for the booklet, if they 
arouse the interest of the prospect. 

They are prepared with especial care, both 
as to the content, arrangement, and physical 
appearance of the subject matter. Concen- 
tration of attention on one aspect of a sub- 
ject in concise but vivid description, the 
use of striking but dignified drawings, free 
use of white space, pastel color shades in 
type, an avoidance of the commonplace— 
by these methods we try to give a warmth 
and individuality to our mail literature. 


The Client Profits Most 

We have given a number of talks before 
groups of insurance men at the agency of- 
fices, have carefully outlined our position 
and have given them an opportunity to ask 
questions, with the idea of removing any 
suspicion from their minds that we are ex- 
ploiting them. At these talks, we have urged 
them to trustee their own insurance. By so 
doing, they work out a complete case and 
provide themselves with their most potent 
sales argument. 

It is interesting that in this plan of co- 
operation, the client profits most, by ex- 
pert advice and the benefits of the service 
rendered. The insurance underwriter prof- 
its next—first, by having established himself 
more solidly in the confidence of his client 
through intelligent zeal on his behalf; sec- 
ond, by the receipt of commissions on pre- 
miums, if examination of the affairs of his 
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client shows that he needs to take more in- 
surance. 

The trust company benefits the least—first, 
because we receive no compensation for the 
advice and the work of setting up trust 
agreements; second, because the trust will 
not become operative until the death of the 
trustor, unless a funded trust is created, and 
third, because after the trust becomes opera- 
tive we only receive a moderate fee for the 
service we render. 

However, we are not in business as an 
eleemosynary institution, or on an altruistic 
basis. We believe that if we are selected 
as the trustee, it is likely that we will be 
consulted in regard to wills, appointment as 
executor, and also, we may be appointed as 
trustee under another living trust. It is 
also probable that other collateral benefits 
which we cannot directly trace may accrue 
to us, purely from an advertising angle. We 
may get savings accounts, checking accounts, 
rent safe deposit boxes, or be consulted about 
investments. 


Performing a Positive Service 

In the immediate plan, however, of work- 
ing with life insurance men to popularize 
insurance trusts, we believe that we are do- 
ing them distinctly a positive service. Some 
of the men ask us to cireularize lists of 
names with the booklets and let- 
ters which we prepare. We also follow up 
leads for the life underwriter, sometimes 
with, sometimes without letters of introduce- 
tion. Others bring their clients to the bank 
and, with one of our officers, go over their 
problems in detail. 


series of 


There is one point, however, that we par- 
ticularly stress, which we believe is the rock 
on which any camaign of cooperation might 


be likely to founder. 
furnish 


We will not agree to 
prospects for life insurance, in re- 
turn for clients brought to us for trust serv- 
ice. We believe that we cannot afford to 
put ourselves on record as favoring any par- 
ticular life insurance company. We do not 
assume to be experts on insurance. Neither 
do we ask the life insurance man to favor 
us, except as he may believe that we are 
particularly competent to give this type of 
service to a client who may not have a pref- 
erence for another corporate fiduciary. 

We have no doubt that in this work of 
cooperation we will get our share of insur- 
ance trusts, because we feel that the under- 
writer will turn to a bank, which is ad- 
vanced in its knowledge of the technical 
problems which arise, to help him land his 
client. We are glad if our efforts will popu- 
larize insurance trusts for the benefit of 
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A TRUST EXECUTIVE 








A Trust Executive, who has advanced to the top in both title and salary 
in the Trust Department of his institution, is seeking a larger field of endeavor. 
He is familiar with all Trust Department details, including accounting, 
advertising and new business and has a thorough knowledge of the law as 


applied to wills and trusts. 


This man is a real executive, alert, ambitious and 


progressive. He is a college man, under forty and married. 
Either a trust company with an established trust department or a national 
bank desiring to enter the trust field will find this man of real value. 


All communications will be held in strict confidence. 


other corporate fiduciaries. 
their publicity helps us. 


We are sure that 


Training Trust Solicitors 

As indicated above, we believe that the 
insurance counselor who approaches the sale 
of life insurance from the angle of “estate 
service,” will in the end sell more insurance 
of a better type. The men with whom we 
seek to cooperate are long past the stage 
of looking for prospects. 

In our own organization we are training 
a group of trust solicitors to devote their 
entire time to production of trust business. 
The life insurance trust is an effective ave- 
nue of approach and handled by a tactful 
and clever salesman, opens a discussion. of 
the intimate, personal affairs of the prospect. 
An appointment with a trust officer develops 
the subject further and leads, with very lit- 
tle pressure, to consummation of the most 
important single act of a man’s life, namely, 
the drawing of his will and appointment of 
a corporate executor and trustee. 

Series of Lectures 

In order that underwriters and our own 
trust and sales force may be better informed 
as to estate problems, trusts, taxes and in- 
vestments, we have arranged for a series of 
about twelve lectures, to be given at the 
bank weekly, starting February 15th. The 
ground will be covered briefly as follows: 

“Laws of Descent and Inheritance,” “Wills 
and Estates,” “Executors—Duties and Prob- 
lems,” “Trustees—Duties and Obligations,” 
by Ripley L. Dana, Esq., of the Massachu- 
setts Bar. 

“Trusts—Kinds, Purposes, Methods of Op- 
eration,” “Brief Discussion of Trust Deeds,” 
by Ripley L. Dana and Oliver Wolcott, 
vice-president, Old Colony Trust Company. 

“Trust Investments,” by S. Parkman Shaw, 
vice-president, Old Colony. 

“Inheritance and Income Taxes—Particu- 
lar Application to Life Insurance Policies 
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and Life Insurance Trusts,” by F. W. Denio, 
vice-president, Old Colony. 

“Selling Problems of Life Insurance and 
Trust Service,” by W. H. Brown, assistant 
vice-president, Old Colony Trust Company. 

To these lectures we have asked the gen- 
eral agents to send a few men selected from 
their agency, whom they consider especially 
qualified to take the course and go through 
with it. It seems to us that these lectures 
will be of substantial benefit in stimulating 
the desire of those who attend, to become more 
efficient through further thought and study of 
the problems that will be briefly outlined. 

We hope that the plans which we have out- 
lined will accomplish the main result of 
enlisting only the highest type of cooperation 
and we welcome any suggestions from insur- 
ance men and other trust companies that will 
enable us to accomplish our purpose in a man- 
ner that will advance the prestige of the cor- 
porate fiduciary and the insurance counselor. 

a a & 

The Bank of America recently qualified 
as the fifteenth member bank and trust com- 
pany to act as co-trustee under the agree- 
ment establishing the New York Community 
Trust. 

Combined resources of the national banks 
of the country aggregated $25,683,849,000 
according to statements rendered as of De- 
cember 31, 1926, representing an increase of 
$364,425,000, since June 30, 1926. 

The recent death of Walter Leaf, chairman 
of the Westminster Bank, one of the “Big 
Five” of London, is mourned by members of 
the banking fraternity, both in England and 
in this country. 

Benjamin Franklin Smith, reputed to be 
the richest man in New England with a 
fortune estimated at $50,000,000 died re- 
cently in Boston. He was one of four broth- 
ers who amassed wealth in western packing 
and mining operations. 
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SHORT TERM INVESTMENTS FOR BANKS 


Our short. term obligations 

have beens purchased by more 

than five thousand banks in 
thes United States. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Office + 250 WEST §7™ STREET + New York City 


Capital, Surplus © Undivided 
Profits . $36,428,000.00 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Executes Trusts of Every Description—Transacts a General Banking 
Business—Prompt Attention to Requests for Information and Assis- 
tance.—-Correspondence invited. 


Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus and Profits, $1,400,000 


OFFICERS 
JOHN A Rr President 
LEVI L. MALONEY, Vice-President 
CHAS. ss EVANS, Vice-President 
WILLARD SPRINGER, Vice-President 
HARRY J. ELLISON. Sec’y & Trust Officer 
THOMAS J. MOWBRAY, Treasurer 


S, W. Corner Sixth and 
Market Sts. 


ta oO TRUST COMPANY 





Pirrsspure Trust Company 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Member Federal Reserve System. 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $4,500,000 


on the basis of prompt and efficient service, this institution invites correspondence with BANKS, | 


Up 
TRUST COMPANIES, CORPORATIONS and others requiring financial or fiduciary facilities in Pittsburgh. 
We are prepared to act in all trust capacities. Interest paid on Deposits 


OFFICERS: 
Louis H. GETHOEFER i D. GREGG MCKEE Vice-President 
WALDO D. JONES f: Horace MCGINNITY 
James B. BLACKBURN ser EDWARD D. GILMORE............Asst. Treasurer 
CHARLES E. SWARTZ eas ANDREW P. MARTIN,......0.0s08% Asst. Secretary 
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“Speaking of banks, that’s a remarkable safeguard of 
The Cleveland Trust Company, barring loans to its 
directors and officers, isn’t it?” 







“Yes, and it’s earned them a lot of confidence. Those 
men would be good for loans anywhere but they lean over back- 
wards and will not use for themselves the money entrusted to 


them by depositors.” 

















ANALYSIS AND SCOPE OF REAL ESTATE LOAN PROVI- 








SIONS OF NEW McFADDEN BANKING ACT 


INTERPRETATION AS TO INVESTMENT POWERS OF NATIONAL BANKS 


WALTER LICHTENSTEIN 
Exccutive Secretary First National Bank and First Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago 





(Epiror’s Nore: 





Aside from the ultimate effect of branch banking limitations the 


provisions of the new McFadden Banking Act, recently approved by President Coolidge, 
on February 25th, which commands the most immediate attention from national banks are 
those relating to their more liberal powers in the investment of funds in real estate mort- 
gage loans and the scope of their authority as regards buying and selling of investment 


securities. 


The following analysis of Sections 15 and 2 


(b) relating to real estate loan 


and investment powers, will therefore be of timely interest.) 


NE of the most important features of 

the new McFadden Act, which be- 

‘ame law on February 25th, is the 

one relating to the granting to national banks 
the right to engage hereafter in the mort- 
gage business. It ought to be noted at the 
outset that even prior to the passage of the 
McFadden Act, national banks were allowed 
to lend money on farm land and other real 
estate, under Section 24 of the Federal Re- 
serve Act. Under this section national banks 
located in the central reserve cities of New 
York, Chicago, or St. Louis could not make 
real estate loans. Furthermore, such loans, 
if made upon the security of real 
which is not farm land, could not run for a 
longer time than one year. Finally, the 
national banks could not make loans upon 
farm land or other real estate for more than 
an aggregate sum equal to twenty-five per 
cent of the capital and surplus of the lend- 
ing bank or if it preferred, more than one- 


estate 


third of the time deposits of the bank. Gen- 
erally speaking, national banks have not 


taken advantage of the provision in Section 
24 of the Federal Reserve Act. They found 
that the regulations of the Comptroller of 
the Currency were onerous and the 
liquidity of the mortgages too uncertain. 


too 


The new law provides in Section 15 that 
hereafter “any national banking association 
may make loans secured by first lien upon 


improved real estate, including improved 
farm land, situated within its Federal Re- 


serve district or within a radius of one hun- 
dred miles of the place in which such bank 
is located, irrespective of district lines.” The 
aggregate amount which a bank may lend 


whether directly or indirectly must not ex- 


ceed twenty-five per cent of the capital and 
surplus of the bank or if it prefers, one- 
half of its savings deposits. 


Analysis of New Real Estate Loan Provisions 

There has been considerable misunder- 
standing as to what this enactment actually 
does provide. Let me cite an analysis of 
this provision which appeared in a pamphlet 
published by Messrs. Kiplinger, Babson & 
Jacobs of Washington, D. C.: 

“It does not permit national banks to tie 
up their commercial deposits in long term 
real estate loans. It does not change the 
old law as to loans by national banks upon 
farm property. For the past fourteen years 
national banks have been permitted to make 
jive year loans on improved farm property. 

“This section, however, does for the first 
time specifically empower national banks to 
receive sdvings deposits and to pay interest 
on the same. Heretofore national banks 
could legally receive time deposits but this 
was construed by many to mean commercial 
time deposits since national banks were pri- 
marily commercial banks. National banks 
may now freely go into the sdvings bank 
business and set up savings departments. 
Many national banks are now doing a sav- 
ings business under the guise of issuing cer- 
tificates of deposit while others issue the 
usual savings pass book. The Comptroller 
of the Currency will no doubt now class all 
such deposits as savings aQnd may require 
certificates of deposits to be used solely for 
commercial time deposits. 

“Having thus recognized the right of na- 
tional banks to do a savings business, Con- 
gress in this Act logically followed it by 
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MORRISTOWN, N. J. 








Capital, Surplus and 
Profits $1,875,000 


DIRECTORS 
Edward K. Mills, President 


G. G. Frelinghuysen 
Counsellor-at-Law 
A. R. Whitney, Jr. 
The Whitney Company, Engineers, N.Y. 
Granville M. White ‘ 
Vice-Pres. The Mutual Life Ins. Co.N.Y 
Nicholas F. Brady k 
President, New York Edison Co., MY. 
John H. B. Coriell 
Vice-President and Trust 
John T. Gillespie 
L. C. Gillespie & Sons, N. Y. 


President, 
Ofhcer 





granting to national banks the right to make 
first 
city property to an aggregate 


loans upon mortgages upon improved 
amount equal 
the total savings on deposit 
but the 


ercet d 


to one-half of 
Nuch 
total amount of each 
fifty per cent of the 

“The 
banks will receive a great impetus from this 
Upon the 
national banks this Act 


loans may run for five years 


loan must not 
value of the prope rty. 
national 


savings deposit business of 


law. present status of savings in 


will release for first 


mortgage city property loans more than 
$3.000,000,000. Jt has the great advantage 
of enabling national banks to invest thei 


real estate for 
structures in- 


afield to 


local 


business 


customers’ savings in 


home building and 


stead of being compelled to go far 
seek investments in unknoiwn securities. 
also defines a loan 


“This section upon the 


security of real estate. The purpose of the 
definition is to clarify the situation with 
reference to real estate bonds. Under the 
old law which nowhere made a clear dis- 


tinction between a loan and an investment, 
if the Comptroller found in the possession of 
a national bank a bond secured predominant- 
ly by real estate, he held that the 


by which the bond was required constituted 


transaction 
a loan and not an investment. Jeing, there- 
loan security of real estate 
it could not more 

This restriction as to term 
made the purchase of all such bonds illegal 
The 


upon 


fore, a upon the 


run for than one year. 
automatically 
bonds here referred to 


and ultra vires. 


are those issued apartment houses, 
hotels, office buildings, auditoriums, and the 
like. 

“The definition 
excludes real 


national bank. 


now made 


estate 


automatically 
bonds loans 
The 
real 
entire obligation be 
way, 


from the 
of a new law requires, 
loan, that the 
taken by the bank. The 
therefore, by which real estate 
honds may now find their into a na- 


in the case of a estate 


only 


way 
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Direct 


Savings Inst., 


Society, N. Y. 





tional 


bank is through the 


restment securities. 


channel of in 
They must now, if they 
can, qualify under the 
provisions of this Act. 


investment securities 


There they must meet 


requirements not primarily concerned with 
the character of the security but require- 
ments as to liquidity, marketability, ready 
silability at a known price and the like. 
The definite terms which must be met will 


depend upon the 
investment 
of the 
make.” 


forthcoming regulations on 
which the 


re quire d 


securities Comptroller 


Currency is now by law to 


Analysis of New Investment Provisions 

You will notice that the analysis which | 
have quoted that real estate bonds 
must qualify under another provision of the 
Act, namely Quoting 
again from the published analysis: 


states 


new section 2 (b). 


“This provision, while regulatory in form, 
is in fact a complete recognition by Congress 
of the legal right of national banks to engage 
affirmatively in. the 
selling investment securities. 


business of buying and 
The only pre 
operations was 
in the original grant of authority in 1863 to 
‘other 


Comptroller of the 


exristing legal basis for these 


discount and 
debt. The 


many precedents recognized this language as 


negotiate evidences of 


Currency by 


a sufficient basis for buying and selling bonds 


of various kinds. 


“The new language, however, is specific 
for all future operations. In the first place 
every such investment security must be a 
‘marketable obligation’ It may be in the 


form of a bond, note or debenture evidencing 
undertake 


to define the term ‘marketable obligation’ but 


indebtedness. does not 


Congress 
recognizes that a definition is nece ssary. Au- 
thority, therefore, is upon the 
Comptroller of the make by 
regulation a further definition of the 
‘investment 


conferred 
Currency to 
term 
with 


securities not inconsistent 


(Continued page 463 
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“YOUR MONEY AND YOUR LIFE” IS SLOGAN OF 


INSURANCE TRUST CAMPAIGN 


INTENSIVE CLEVELAND PLAN TO PROMOTE LIFE INSURANCE 
TRUST PROTECTION 


HARRY P. WINSOR 


(Eprror’s NOTE: 


With characteristic civic enterprise Cleveland is launching a com- 


munity-wide campaign based on the value and need of creating and conserving wealth 


through the instrumentality of life 


insurance 


trusts, The movement is fostered by the 


Cleveland Chamber of Commerce and directed by a representative committee of officials 


of trust companies and banks and representatives of insurance companies. 
is sounded in a master booklet bearing the caption, “Your Money and Your Life,” 


The keynote 
which 


is heing distributed to reach every household and all the people of Cleveland and vicinity.) 


IFTY THOUSAND copies of a small 

volume called, “Your Money and Your 

Life,’ are being distributed by the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce in a cam- 
paign to develop among Cleveland people a 
consciousness of the value of life insurance 
The mailing of the 
public step in the life insurance trust 
development program undertaken by the 
trust companies and trust empowered banks 
of Cleveland with the life insurance under- 
writers through the cooperation and endorse- 
ment of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. 
Subsequent distribution of the same volume 
bearing the name of the Cleveland Chamber 
of Commerce as publishers will be circulated 
through the trust departments of Cleveland 
banks and trust companies and will be de- 
livered by 


trusts. these books is 


first 


hand to prospects and customers 
of the Cleveland life insurance underwriters. 


Appointment of Representative Committee 

Karly in 1926, the president of the Cham 
ber of Commerce appointed a life insurance 
trust committee consisting of officers of lead 
ing banks and trust companies and repre- 
sentatives of insurance companies. Later, 
a publicity committee was organized to lay 
plans for presenting the subject of the life 
insurance trust to the thousands of logical 
prospects in the Fifth City. From this group 
a sub-committee was chosen to superintend 
the writing and publishing of the master 
booklet. Tracy E. Herrick, assistant 
president of the Cleveland Trust Company, 
Robert J. Izant, publicity manager of the 
Central National Bank, and J. S. Williams, 
executive secretary of the Cleveland Life Un- 
derwriters, Incorporated, made up this com 
mittee, 


vice- 


Their first task was the selection of a 
man capable of preparing the booklet. The 
committee decided that the volume should 
be written by a man familiar with the life 
insurance trust in all its phases, a man who 
knows the business development problems of 
banks and insurance men, and a man who 
could appreciate the civic value of the crea- 
tion and conservation of life insurance funds. 
The committee chose William Ganson 
president of William Ganson Rose, 
Cleveland to write the booklet. 

Mr. Rose chose for his title, “Your Money 
and Your Life.’ The volume consists of 
sixteen pages with French fold, rosewood 
cover printed in black and gold. The body 
of the booklet is of white laid book paper 
printed in black and burnt 
tractively illustrated with 
sketches. The booklet is 
companying illustration. 


What the Key Booklet Sets Forth 

No attempt is made in the volume to ex- 
plain the detailed operation of the life insur- 
ance trust, but the personal, selfish and civic 
benefits of trusteeing life insurance either 
through a bank or trust company or leaving 
life insurance money similarly in trust with 
a life insurance company are emphatically 
pointed ‘out. 

As a publication of the Cleveland Chamber 
of Commerce, the booklet 
favor any one group. 


Rose, 


Ine., of 


orange and at 
pen and = ink 


shown in the ac- 


cannot, of course, 
It does point out, how- 
ever, the value of conserving life insurance 
money, the need for saving an estimated 
annual loss of nine million dollars of insur- 
ance money paid to beneficiaries in lump 
and the benefits which would accrue 
adequate insurance and safeguarding 


sums 
from 
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of insurance on the thousands of 


men and women. 


part of 


To quote from the Foreword, the Cleve- 
land Chamber of Commerce has launched 
this campaign to “create and conserve 
wealth; to safeguard Cleveland dollars 
against unproved investment schemes; to 
protect the recipients of life insurance money 
in a manner that will result in their greater 
comfort and contentment.” 


How Booklet Is Distributed 


The method of distributing 50,000 books, 
so that they will be read by logical prospects 
for life insurance trusts is unique in the 
annals of trust company and life insurance 
company cooperation. The Chamber of 
Commerce secured a list of 20,000 well-to-do 
people of Cleveland. It added to this its 
own list of 4,500 names. Each trust com- 
pany and bank with a trust department fur- 
nished its own list prepared on uniform 
three by five inch mailing cards without any 
identifying sign. Banks sent their lists to 
the Chamber of Commerce in plain wrappers, 
so that there might be no possible identifica- 
tion. The 20,000 names, the Chamber of 
Commerce list and the names furnished by 





the banks and trust companies were then 
filed into one list and all duplicates elim- 
inated. To this list, the first edition of 
books will be mailed. 

At the same time, through J. S. Williams, 
executive secretary of Cleveland Life Under- 
writers Incorporated, orders have been se- 
cured from life insurance agents and solici- 
tors for many thousand more books. These 
will be distributed individually by the life 
insurance men and delivered into the hands 
of logical prospects. 


What the results will be can scarcely be 


estimated. The mailing of approximately 
50,000 volumes advocating adequate insur- 
ance and the insurance trust to a _ well- 


chosen list will undoubtedly react favorably 
for life insurance underwriters. The trust 
companies and banks of the city are planning 
to follow up their own lists and, without ex- 
ception, are most enthusiastic over the anti- 
cipated results. The further distribution by 
hand of thousands of these booklets through 
life insurance representatives will also mean 
an increased interest in the subject which 
will react without doubt to the benefit of 
both life insurance underwriters and finan- 
cial institutions with trust facilities. 
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Celebrating _ 
a; 7. Ye ri 1927 


Life Insurance Trustee 


On January 27, 1927, the Provident rounded out its 
first half century of service as a Life Insurance Trustee. 
Being the first financial institution in the United States 
to write and administer Life Insurance Trusts, the 
Provident offers a pioneer’s knowledge of this specialized 
form of estate service, based on an experience which is 
probably unequaled in this country. 


As we celebrate this semi-centennial anniversary, we are 
glad to say that we have helped hundreds of our clients 
to solve difficult estate problems by means of Life In- 
surance Trusts—to the satisfaction of these clients and to 
the great benefit of their heirs, whose interests have been 
protected thereby. 





PROVIDENT 


TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Fourth and v") Mid-City Office 
Chestnut Streets a 1508 Chestnut St. 





AMERICA’S Fi88T LIFE INSURANCE TRUSTEE 
Capital, Surplus and Reserves, $13,000,000 
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Visualize This-- 


—In Your Local 
Newspaper, Over 
Your Bank’s 
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recent successful 
series designed and 
used by this institu- 
tion, and like its 
predecessors #t pro- 


duced results! 





Your request on 
bank or trust com- 
pany stationery 

will bring a com- 

| plete set of proofs 
of our recent adver- 
tisements without 
charge or obliga- 
tion. 
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OF ANALYSIS AND CONTROL OF TRUST 


INVESTMENTS 


ACID TESTS AND SUPERVISION APPLIED FROM INCEPTION TO DISTRIBUTION 


A F. YOUNG 
Vice-president, Guardian Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


(Epritor’s Note: The most responsible duties attaching to fiduciary and estate admin- 


istration are those relating to the 


supervision and handling of-trust investments. 


The 


plan developed by the Guardian Trust Company of Cleveland has attracted wide atten- 


tion in trust company circles as one of the 
tial viewpoints. 


most scientific and successful 
How this system is operated is described by Mr. Young in the following 


from all essen- 


paper which was presented at the recent Mid-Winter Trust Conference. ) 


RUST investment problems are solved 

through the creation of the proper ma- 

chinery, which systematically receives 
the securities coming with an estate into the 
trust department, sifts and analyzes and di- 
gests them and then turns out the finished 
product—an estate with safe, sound, invest- 
ments producing a certain steady income. In 
other words, practically all the questions 
raised are solved through a properly func- 
tioning Securities Analysis Division. For 
example, the propriety of retaining or sell- 
ing securities, market conditions, diversifica- 
tion, consultation with well informed persons 
in a particular field, ultimate disposition. 
Conclusions on all of these subjects are 
reached by a study of the facts developed by 
the Securities Analysis Division, and pre- 
sented through a regular process to the board 
of directors of the bank. 


Specifications in Will 
first 
officer is to 


The problem confronting the 
trust determine, in each 
the investment limitations, if any, contained 
in the will. Concerning this question, there 
can be little argument. It is a fundamental 
principle in the law of trusts that the direc- 
tions contained within the trust instrument 
are the guide to the conduct of the trustee. 
It is to the trust instrument that he must 
look for his orders, and these orders, in the 
absence of conferred discretionary authority, 
he must follow without question or hesita- 
tion. 

If the provisions of the will are contrary 
to statute, or to sound business practice or 
are unworkable or impracticable, then, I sup- 
pose, reference must be had to our good old 
friend, the Court of Equity, and in Ohio the 


very 


case, 


court has applied the test, “What would a 
reasonably prudent man do under the same 
or similar circumstances?’ If your records 
are what they should be, they should prove 
to the court that you did what the average 
intelligent man would do, having 
in mind the size of the estate, the circum- 
stances of the beneficiaries, and all of the 
surrounding conditions. 

Not long ago, we were acting as trustee of 
an estate which contained stock of a certain 
oil company, and the directions contained in 
the will were that we should not sell that 
stock unless the company got into financial 
difficulty. Our trust committee felt very 
keenly that that stock ought to be sold, al- 
though it could not be properly said that the 
company was in financial difficulty. It is 
true, that the trend was in that direction. 
Here, of course, was confusion confounded. 
Fortunately, we were able to work out an 
amicable settlement, but the _ illustration 
simply indicates the difficulty in always try- 
ing to follow the directions in the will. I 
have no doubt the court would have relieved 
in such a case, because, certainly, the rea- 
sonably prudent man would have sold that 
stock. Clearly, the trust instrument, there- 
fore, must be the guide in all except the 
very few exceptional cases. 


business 


Procedure When Securities Come in 
Now, then, having determined upon the 
investment limitations, if any, the question 
is, of course, as to the actual process which 
the securities take on coming into the bank. 
I noted down briefly the actual process of 

an estate through our trust department. 
First of all, of course, the department 
maintains a file on every company whose se- 
curities are held in the trust department. 
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When a new trust comes in, a complete list 
of the securities goes to the securities analy- 
sis department. There the securities are im- 
mediately classified as follows: Prime, High 
srade, Medium, Speculative, Worthless. This 
classification fixes the degree of supervision 
which must be given the securities and deter- 
mines the frequency of their review. Worth- 
less securities are, of course, charged off. 
This setup, alone, gives pretty fair protec- 
tion, if there were no other classification. But, 
they are also classified as follows: Rubber, 
Steel and Iron, Oils, Rails, Public Utilities, 
Banks, Mines, Misceilaneous. This latter 
classification insures, for example, that gen- 
eral conditions affecting railroads will be ap- 
plied to all securities held by the trust de- 
partment. 


Complete Layout of Trust 

If there are securities in the trust which 
have not theretofore been analyzed, the files 
must be brought up to date on the issuing 
company. Then, as a next step, there is pre- 
pared a complete picture, or layout of the 
trust on a large sheet. This shows every se- 
curity according to its classification. It 
shows the Moody rating on the security; it 
shows the market value; the percentage that 
the security is of its class, and its percentage 
of the whole trust; it shows the rate of in- 
terest on the security, and the amount in 
dollars. 

You will see that this is a rather complete 
picture of the estate. Now, in this form, 
the securities analysis division brings the 
trust to the vice-president in charge of in- 
vestments. By him it is taken to the trust 
investment unit, which is a group composed 
of the vice-president of the trust department, 
the assistant trust officer in charge of the 
particular estate involved, and three mem- 
bers of the securities analysis division. Here, 
the trust receives the application of the par- 
ticular facts and conditions known only to 
the officer in direct charge of the trust. 

With this actual! picture of the condition 
of the estate before it, and with definite 
knowledge as to the beneficiaries of the trust 
and their needs, the status of the trust for 
taxation, the trust’s probable life and all 
the other in‘imate details, the trust invest- 
ment unit tnakes its findings. For example, 
the analysis of a recent new trust showed 
distribution of risk as follows: Bonds, 
twenty per cent, stocks 80 per cent. Recom- 
mendations of the trust investment unit 
were that the trust officers should work 
toward an ultimate distribution as follows: 
Bonds, 50 per cent—real estate, municipal, 
public utilities and rail. Ground rents 17 
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Stocks 33 per cent. 


per cent. It was agreed, 
of course, that this goal could only be 
reached over an extended period of time, and 
that sales and purchases should be made only 
at favorable opportunities. 

With us,-every estate has its individual in- 
vestment program. Having determined upon 
the general program to be followed, the trust 
unit makes its recommendations for imme- 
diate sales and purchases, if any. If then 
these general and specific recommendations 
are approved, a work sheet is made out, 
which shows, constantly, just what progress 
is being made toward shifting the securities 
and reaching the ultimate goal of diversifica- 
tion as prescribed for the trust investment 
unit. 

Ready for the Trust Committee 

Now, then, the conclusions of our securi- 
ties analysis department, and the conclusions 
of our trust investment unit are all written 
into the formal minutes, which then go to the 
trust committee, composed of seven members 
of the bank’s directorate, chosen because of 
special fitness in investment matters. 

We have taken a good deal of pride in out 
trust committee. On that committee, is an 
outstanding man in the textile industry, a 
successful merchandiser; a man from the 
steel corporation; a veteran’ investment 
broker ; one of the partners in a leading real 
estate firm of the city; a successful lumber 
man, and two leading attorneys, one of them 
an ex-judge. 

This committee, substantially as consti- 
tuted at the present time, has been function- 
ing for seven or eight years. I say to you 
that, under the direction of our securities 
analysis department and our trust officers, 
they have become, really, trust investment 
experts. These men are compensated well, 
they work hard and give very generously of 
their time and effort to the work of our trust 
department. 

There is laid before this trust committee, 
the so-called picture of the trust and the 
action of the trust investment unit. With 
these, together with detailed information on 
each security, brought to the meeting from 
the files of the Securities Analysis Division, 
and available for reference if a director re- 
quests it, the trust committee obviously is 
enabled to perform its duties intelligently, 
accurately and quickly, and to reach a judg- 
ment based on fact—not on mere general 
knowledge, rumor or hearsay. The result is 
that the trust committee is relieved of all 
detail and its time is conserved for consider- 
ation of the larger questions of trust depart- 
ment policy. In turn, the action of the trust 
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committee goes to the Executive Committee 
of the board of directors. Thus, the securi- 
ties in every trust must stand the acid test— 
Securities Analysis Division, trust invest 
ment officer, trust investment unit, trust com- 
mittee and board of directors. 

These initial examinations of securities do 
not mark the end of the activities of the 
Securities Analysis Division. Regularly, all 
investments are analyzed and recommenda- 
tions for sale or exchange made. Each trust, 
as a whole, is periodically reviewed, accord- 
ing to its classification, in exactly the same 
manner as at its inception. 


Liquidation or Sale of Business 
The last item is, “Determining Policy with 
Reference to Liquidation or Sale of a Busi- 
with due 
by the decedent. 


ness,” regard to wishes expressed 

As I see it, the situation 
arising as to a business is very little differ- 
ent in principle or theory from the situation 
arising as to securities which are non-legal 
or unsuited for permanent trust investment. 
The trust company’s duty is to first, analyze 
it thoroughly. It usually puts its industrial 
engineer into the plant, to make a study of 
the situation; its credit analyst to study 
position of the company; and 
it calls into consultation such experts as it 
can command to counsel and advice; 
viously the conclusion reached is based on 
fact. If that is then the conclusion which the 
reasonably prudent would reach under 
the same or similar circumstances—a com- 
plete record being kept of every detail and 
a report to show the progress of the 


the financial 


and ob- 


man 


trust 
company’s reasoning or conclusion, I have no 
fear in our state, at 
liable for any loss. 


least, as to being held 
In any event, our com- 
pany does not feel called upon to immediate- 
lv unload or liquidate a 
very 


business. I know 
wide discretion in that 
regard, and only liquidate when, in our opin 
ion, after a careful analysis, we believe con- 
ditions are 


we exercise a 


favorable, having due regard to 
all circumstances. There are certain statu- 
tory provisions which apply in some states, 
but in Ohio our courts and legislatures have 
heen very liberal. 


Trust Department “Bible”’ 


Our trust department maintains a 
as we call it, 
security or 


“Bible,” 
which carries a page on every 
piece of property ever reviewed 
by a committee. On this page are listed the 
dates and a resumé of the action taken, and 
reference to this page will tell at a moment’s 
glance everything that has ever been done 
with reference to that security or property. 
The “Bible” also contains a page on every 
trust and every recommendation affecting 


Your Canadian 
Interests 


We invite enquiries from 
Trust Companies and 
Banks of the United States 
regarding Canadian 
business in which they or 


any 


their clients may be inter- 
ested. 


Crown Trust 
Company 


233 St. James Street 
MONTREAL CANADA 


that trust, with dates and details, can be 
found in a moment’s reference. 

It seems to me, in conclusion, that it is a 
tremendous responsibility which rests upon 
the trust company, with reference to its trust 
investments. The law is that the trustee is 
held to the standard to which a reasonably 
prudent man would conform. This means 
that the trust company’s judgment and dis- 
cretion must at all times be properly and 
faithfully exercised. Certainly, an estate 
which has been supervised from inception to 
distribution, as I have outlined, affords lit- 
tle opportunity for question as to the faith- 
ful discharge of the trust company’s respon- 
sibility. 

& a % 

Orvis H. Luce, president of the Suffolk 
County Trust Company of Riverhead, New 
York, died at the Brooklyn Hospital. 

The Guardian Trust Company of New Jer- 
sey reports deposits of $11,342,354 for its 
first five months of business. 

The Empire Bond & Mortgage Corporation 
of New York announces a new issue of $340,- 
000 guaranteed first mortgage 6 per cent gold 
loan, secured by closed first mortgage on 
land and the recently completed six-story 
St. Albans apartment building in the Bronx. 
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THE ST. LOUIS UNION TRUST COM- 
PANY does not receive deposits. Its entire 
organization and facilities are devoted to one 


specific object: EFFICIENT TRUST SERVICE. 


Because of its stability, its experienced staff 
of trained Trust Company executives, and its 
capital and surplus of $10,000,000.00, the 
ST. LOUIS UNION TRUST CO. offers an 


unexcelled 













service. 









This Company is authorized to act in 
Missouri and Illinois. It will gladly 
co-operate with the home admin- 
istration, when ancillary adminis- 
tration is required in these States. 


St. Louis Union Trust Co. 


Broadway at Locust 
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PROTECTION OF BUSINESS THROUGH LIFE 
INSURANCE TRUST AGREEMENTS 


GUARDS AGAINST FORCED LIQUIDATION OF ASSETS AND 
ARBITRARY ADJUSTMENTS 


LESLIE G. McDOUALL 
Assistant Trust Officer, Fidelity Union Trust Company, Newark, N. J. 


(Epiror’s Nore: 


The application of life insurance to protect a “close” corporation or 
partnership against forced liquidation or vicissitudes consequent upon the 
responsible erecutive or partner, is bound to acquire increasing importance, 


death of a 
It opens up 


a prolific field for extending corporate fiduciary service to business enterprise and closely 


owned corporations on the same principle that life insurance trusts protect estates. 


The 


following instructive paper was presented at the recent Mid-Winter Trust Conference in 


New York City.) 


N order 
to the 


‘Business 


to give the clearest 
new development 
Life 


give a 


presentation 
known as the 
Insurance Trust,’ I shall 
have to concerete example, and no 
better way occurs to me than to give, in a 
general way, leaving out names and types of 
business, the problem brought to the office 
of the Fidelity Union Trust Company about 
a month ago. 

The paramount in the caller’s 
mind was, what plan or arrangement could 
he make which would afford a protection to 
his family in the event of his death and how 
could the business be continued by the two 
surviving partners without interference from 
outsiders who might be unfamiliar with the 
affairs of the corporation, and without finan- 
cial detriment to the 
“close” corporation. 


question 


loss or business—a 

As the man said, his eggs were practically 
all in one basket—his business—a fine going 
concern whose success was due primarily to 
the aggressive efforts, business judgment and 
capabilities of his two partners and himself. 
His call, he said, early in the interview, had 
been prompted by an experience which had 
made a distinct impression and which had 
brought home the seriousness of his present 
situation, 


Situation Solved by Business Insurance Trust 

Two years ago, he related, his brother was 
comected with two men in a rapidly grow- 
ing business. His brother controlled a half 
interest. He had been largely responsible 
for building the business up to the point 
where it was at that time. The three men 


had agreed upon a valuation of the stock 


in the 
derstanding 


“Close” corporation and had an un- 
that should any one of them 
die the survivors would continue to devote 
their time and efforts to the business to 
enable the beneficiaries of the deceased stock- 
holder’s estate to receive a fair return on 
the capital remaining in the business. The 
brother died suddenly. His estate was com- 
posed largely of his holding in the business; 
his family was dependent, 
the income which the corporation earned. 
The surviving partners felt that the 
burden thus thrust upon them was more than 
they could cope with. 


therefore, upon 


two 


The loss of the brother’s executive ability, 
his judgment, and his alertness against the 
uncertainties bound to arise ever so often in 
that 


particular line of business, was a se- 
blow to the surviving stockholders. 
Within a short time after the brother's death, 
it was deemed advisable to wind up the 
affairs of the corporation. This action re- 
sulted in the brother’s estate realizing from 
his business but a small fraction of the fig- 
ure he had so often discussed with his wife 
and family as what, in his estimation, his 
share in the business was really worth. 

For such situations, the “Business Life In- 
surance Trust” is ideal, and I am 
ing briefly to describe it. The plan assures 
a man that his estate at his death will re- 
ceive a price on the stock in his “close” cor- 
poration which he himself has fixed during 
his lifetime. 

Business men have entered into agree- 
ments of every nature with their business 
partners with the thought of protecting their 
dependents. They have made verbal agree- 


vere 


attempt- 
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ments and written have taken 
out life insurance on the partners’ lives in 
favor of the corporation and have had the 
premiums paid by the corporation. All of 
these arrangements are sound in a limited 
way, but do not cover every possible emer- 
which may crop up. A plan of this 
character must be completely airtight. 


agreements; 


gency 


Covers Every Possible Emergency 
The Plan” 
gathers together all the threads of the par- 
ticular circumstances involved in the cor- 
poration and weaves them into an arrange 


“Business Life Insurance Trust 


ment which covers every possible emergency. 
In other words, such a plan eliminates every 
chance of loss through forced liquidation of 
the business and the almost 
bility of there being no 
the “close” 


certain proba- 
ready market for 
corporation’s stock upon the 
death of any partner. 
Let us assume that A, 
holders in a 
them owning 


B and € are stock 
corporation, X, each of 
one-third of the The 
business is dependent upon the partners’ in 
timate technical knowledge of the market 
conditions for the product, upon their man 
agement and personal connections, and upon 
their trained judgment. The net 
the corporation is $75,000,000. 


“close” 


stock. 


worth of 


One or more of the partners may die and 
their estates become involved. Therefore, a 
mutual agreement of A, B and C is desirable 
to continue the effectively as 
possible in the event of such a contingency. 

This agreement involves the selection of an 
impartial trustee, whose duty it is to carry 
out the provisions as set forth in the trust 
agreement. Through the appointment of the 
trust company in the capacity of trustee for 


business as 


such an agreement, those involved in the 
business are assured that their wishes and 


intentions as set down in such a plan will be 
properly administered. 
where a 


arisen 
existed be 
simultaneous death 
partners, or the 
embarrassment of 


have 


Cases 
private agreement has 
tween partners that the 
of two of the 


financial 


temporary 
one of the sur 
vivors, has caused the failure of the plan. 
Such a plan provides that upon the death 
of either A, B or C, the surviving partners 
will purchase from the decedent’s estate his 
share of the stock, the 
turn receiving an 
or if this 


decedent’s estate in 
immediate payment, 
procedure is not advisable, to 
spread the payments by the survivors on the 
stock over a period of five years. This pol 
icy permits the surviving stockholders to con- 
tinue operating the business with little in- 
convenience to themselves, it permits them 
to retain control of the through 


cash 


business 
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their purchase of the decedent’s stock with 
out the pressure or obligation entailed by 
the entrance of a new partner, and it elim- 
inates the necessity of a forced sale of the 
decedent’s stock at a sacrifice in which his 
estate might shrink considerably. 

How is this financing to be accomplished? 
Through the purchase of insurance in the 
amount of each partner’s interest in the busi- 
ness on the other two partners’ lives. That 
is A would insure the lives of B and C for 
$12,500 each. A paying the premiums; B 
would insure the lives of A and C for $12,500 
each, B paying the premiums; and C would 
insure A and B for $12,500 each, A paying 
the premiums, making a total of $75,000 in- 
surance which represents the value of the 
stock of the corporation. 

The insurance thus carried on each part- 
ner’s life by his other partners is made pay 


able to the trust company, as trustee. 


A Typical Business Insurance Trust 

A typical example of an agreement be- 
tween A, B and C and the trust 
as trustee would provide that: 

(a) Upon the death of 
partners, the 


company 


any of the above 

company will pay 
to the trustee the proceeds of the policies so 
carried on the life of the decedent. 

(b) The collected shall be ap- 
plied toward the purchase of the decedent’s 
stock hold by the trustee. (For example, if 
A died, his estate would receive $25,000 in 
cash and B and C would each receive $12,500 
worth of stock.) 

(c) If the amount of 


insurance 


money so 


should exceed 
the life insurance, then the remaining stock 
will be either turned over to the executor of 
the deceased partner’s estate or 


stock 


retained by 
the trustee and some provision made for the 
surviving 


partners to purchase this stock 
over a specific length of time. 
In addition to these clauses there should 


be further steps necessary to properly exe 
cute the agreement. These are: 
(a) Each partner shall transfer and as 


sign his stock in the co1 
company. The trust 
such stock to be 


poration to the trust 
shall 
transferred on the 
of the company to its nam 


company cause 
books 
as trustee. 

(b) The trustee shall execute and deliver 
to the above partners proxies for the shares 
of stock so assigned, and it shall execute and 
deliver any subsequent proxies or authoriza 
tions which shall enable the partners to vote 
upon any and all matters on which a stock- 
holder may yote, and to do any and all acts 
in connection with the management of the 
they could do if the stock 
stood in their names on the books. 


corporation as 
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(c) Each party agrees to sell his stock to 
the survivors and the trustee is empowered 
to effect such transfer. 

(d) The selling price of the stock shall be 
determined by a written notice filed annually 
or more often with the trustee and signed by 
the partners at interest. 

Such an agreement as outlined 
subject to revocation at any time by the 
parties upon their filing written notice there- 
of with the trustee. 


above is 


Integrity of Business Preserved 

The business life insurance trust arrange- 
ment is devised primarily for the partners 
of a corporation where the stock is closely 
held and where it is desirable to arrange 
for the sale of any deceased p2rtner’s share 
in the business to the surviving stockholders. 
The insurance thus taken out provides the 
cash necessary for such a purchase and is 
intended for no other purpose; the control 
of the business passes to the survivors upon 
the death of any member of the firm and 
eliminates any outside interference; the es 
tate of the deceased partner is guaranteed a 
fair and immediate liquidation of his share 
in the business; the burden of continuing the 
business for the benefit of a deceased part- 
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COMPANY 


MONTREAL 


is exceptionally well equipped to 
act in any fiduciary capacity for 
corporations or individuals de- 
siring the realization or adminis- 
tration of assets in Canada. The 
Company maintains a chain of 
branches from Atlantic to Pacific 
and has assets under administra- 
tion exceeding $380,000,000. 
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ner’s family is lifted from the shoulders of 
the surviving partners; proper administra- 
tion of the trust is assured by delegating the 
actual execution to an impartial trustee; it 
eliminates any possibility of the sul viving 
partners being forced to liquidate any per- 
sonal investments to provide cash with which 
to purchase any deceased associate's interest 
in the business; there is an annual (or more 
often) adjustment of the value of the cor- 
poration’s stock so that each party involved 
may know definitely and periodically what 
his estate and family may realize in the 
event of his death; and finally, the 
ment provides that the survivors may pur- 
chase from the partner’s estate 
policies which he has carried on their lives 
by paying the then cash surrender value. 

From personal experience, I know of many 
stockholders in corporations who 
have had their problem solved by the use of 
such a plan. 


agree- 


deceased 


“close” 


de te te 
Interests associated with the Plainfield 
Trust Company of Plainfield, N. J., have 
made application for a charter for the Plain- 
field National Bank with capital of $100,000 
and surplus of $25,000. 
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INSURANCE TRUSTS 


PROBLEMS PRESENTED UNDER VARYING FEDERAL AND STATE LAWS 
LEON GILBERT SIMON 


Lecturer, New York University 


(Epiror’s Notre: 


While one of the primary objects of the life insurance trust is to 


afford protection for the estate against inheritance and estate tax liabilities, there are 
important provisions in the drawing up of the instrument which concern fiduciary rela- 


tions. 


The technical and legal questions involwed are ably disclosed, together with sug- 


gested formulas, in the paper presented by Mr. Simon at the recent Mid-Winter Trust 


Conference. ) 


ERY frequently the question arises in 

the mind of a testator, ‘““Will the pro- 

ceeds of life insurance policies for 
the benefit of specific beneficiaries be subject 
to the inheritance tax.” First of all, we 
are reminded of the fact that the federal 
(so-called inheritance) tax is, in reality, an 
estate tax. That is, the federal estate tax is 
imposed upon the entire estate, without re- 
gard to beneficiaries. On the other hand, we 
have an inheritance tax imposed by the state 
of residence, which is imposed upon the right 
of beneficiary to inherit. In other words, 
one in theory is the converse of the other. 
All states in this country with the exception 
of three, Alabama, Florida and Nevada, im 
inheritance tax of some kind. The 
residents of those three states, as well as the 
residents of the District of Columbia, do not 
pay any inheritance tax to their respective 
jurisdictions, but they do pay the full in- 
tax to the Federal Government, 
which is known as the federal estate tax. 


pose an 


heritance 


State and Federal Valuations 


Very often, in valuing an estate, there are 
two different valuations for the same estate. 


That seems rather paradoxical...A man 
leaves a certain unit of wealth; nevertheless, 
for inheritance tax purposes, the state con- 
tends that the net valuation is so much; and 
in many cases the Federal Government con- 
tends it is so much more, or, possibly, so 
To illustrate by a concrete exam- 
ple: A man has an estate valued at $1,000,- 
000 and, in addition, leaves the proceeds of 
life insurance policies to his wife (a named 
beneficiary) amounting to $500,000. For in- 
heritance tax purposes, New York State val- 
ues that estate at $1,000,000 and entirely ex- 
empts from its inheritance tax the valuation 


much less. 


of the insurance, because the proceeds were 
payable to a named beneficiary, but the same 
rule does not hold in regard to the Federal 
Government. It takes, as the valuation, the 
million dollar estate and adds to that the 
life insurance proceeds in excess of $40,000, 
with the result that the Federal Government 
puts a net valuation for tax purposes to the 
extent of $1,460,000. If that life insurance 
policy is payable to the estate of the dece- 
dent—this is a question that I am sure, will 
interest you—or to the trustee for the benefit 
of the estate, New York State, for example, 
would impose the tax on the full insurance 
proceeds, on the theory that it becomes a 
part of the estate, and is, therefore, subject 
to the inheritance tax of the State of New 
York. 

The Federal Government takes a similar 
position, and says also that the entire pro- 
ceeds are subject to tax. Sometime ago, I 
made the statement in print that if the pro- 
ceeds of the policies were left to the executor 
or to the trustee of the estate for the benefit 
of the estate or if the proceeds were passed 
by virtue of the will that subsequently the 
state government and the Federal Govern- 
ment would impose the full tax thereon as 
though it were all payable to the estate. Then 
this question arose: If a testator, having 
$40,000 of live insurance provides that said 
lite insurance proceeds shall be payable to 
the trust company as trustee, and that the 
proceeds shall be distributed in accordance 
with the terms of the will, then would not 
the proceeds be entirely exempt from the 
federal estate tax? 

In these matters we are guided, a great 
deal, by practice and the logic of the law. 
In certain instances, it was assumed that 
there was a named beneficiary, namely the 
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bank, as trustee, but the policies did not find 
their final resting place other than through 
the medium of the will, so that we have an 
indirect disposition of the proceeds through 
the medium of the will. In some quarters 
it was conceived that because of the fact 
that the policy proceeds did not pass through 
the estate and that they passed directly to 
the trustee, only to find their final resting 
place through the medium of the will, it 
could not be recognized as estate insurance. 
There is a very fine legal theory involved, 
and, possibly, upon litigation, success might 
finally rest upon the executor and trustee of 
the estate in defeating the attempt to impose 
a tax. 


How to Make Policies Payable 


However, I trustees and bank 
officials, you are not desirous of encounter- 
ing litigation after your clients pass out of 


believe, as 


the picture, because litigation of any form 
means expense, and expense to the estate 


means depreciation and shrinkage. It is a 
much safer plan to use this method. Take 
the life insurance policies and make them 
payable to the bank or trust company as 
trustee for the specific benefit of certain 
beneficiaries, all mentioned and contained 
within the definition of the policy. We know, 
as a matter of absolute ruling that under 
those conditions it is not subject to the state 
inheritance tax and the federal estate tax 
exempts $40,000. That point has been quite 
definitely fixed. 

This is also a new practice in this particu- 
lar line of thought. You may make your 
life insurance policies payable to your trust 
company as trustee and also continue the 
phraseology in the life insurance policy that 
it is to be distributed in accordance with a 
specific trust agreement, bearing such and 
such a date. 

Of course, if the specific insurance trust 
contract provides that the trustee take the 
proceeds as such and invest them for the 
benefit of designated beneficiaries, keeping 
them entirely outside of the realm of the 
state, it has been held that such proceeds 
shall be exempt, in the same manner and 
the same proportion as though all the pro- 
ceeds were payable to the designated bene- 
ficiaries. In other words, the logical theory, 
is that the mere provision of a trustee to 
take care of the proceeds for a beneficiary 
does not eliminate the benefit of the exemp- 
tion and, if a $100,000 life insurance policy 
was so interlocked with a specific agreement 
outside the estate for federal tax purposes 
it has the exemption of $40,000. The bal- 
ance is subject to tax by the state govern- 





ment. With a few exceptions the 
amount is exempt from taxation. 
The first question caused a great deal of 


consternation elsewhere, because it had been 


entire 


contended that, since the policies were pay- 
able te the trustee and then distributed to 
beneficiaries mentioned in the will, it must 
be interpreted as payable to the 
beneficiaries. However, that contention finds 
no apparent support in tax circles and the 
statement is absolutely made that, as far as 
the legal practice is concerned it is inad 
visable, because while the question has never 
been litigated, it may be at anytime and liti- 
gation would 


policies 


depreciate the estate mate 
rially. As we say, “it is skating on rather 
thin ice.” Since we know that interlocking 


the proceeds with a specific trust absolutely 
acquires the exemption, it is certainly a far 
better plan. Therefore, it is advisable that 
life insurance policies be made payable to 
the trustee for the specific benefit of the 
beneficiary and entirely outside of the realm 
of the estate. If the contracts are so drawn, 
the proceeds have the usual exemption. 


Payable to Estate 

A very important question that arises very 
frequently, in fact I saw it here in print this 
morning, is, “How much of my life insurance 
should I leave payable to my estate?’ | 
think everybody has the same human in- 
stinct to minimize their taxes, legitimately. 
If the proceeds of life insurance payable to 
the estate are subject, in all jurisdictions, 
to the inheritance tax of that state and also 
to the federal estate tax, then it is inadvis- 
able to leave any material sum of life insur- 
ance proceeds payable to the estate. How- 
ever, if the estate is very large and the bene 
ficiaries quite numerous and very little cash 
is kept as a balance by the testator, it might 
be advisable to have a very limited sum of 
life insurance payable to the estate, for the 
purpose of clearing up any subsequent obli 
gations that may occur; but, in general, | 
think it is rather a bad practice. 

I am going to show you an important fac- 
tor of estate shrinkage. That word “shrink- 
age” is a generic term, and does not cover 
the full meaning. Estate shrinkage is the 
material amount of depreciation which oc- 
curs after the testator’s death and before 
the estate passes to his heirs. In other words, 
Mr. Jones may have a million dollar estate 
and he thinks that that $1,000,000 will even- 
tually pass to his heirs, unimpaired. The 
trustees and executors, because of inher- 


itance taxes, all sorts of additional taxes and 
administration expenses, eventually transmit 
a very difficult matter 


about $800,000. It is 
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CENTRAL FARMERS’ TRUST 
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WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


RGANIZED on the initiative of the Central 

Union Trust Company and The Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company to provide service of precisely 
the same character as rendered by New York trust 
companies of the highest standard. 
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for the executor or trustee to convince the 
beneficiaries, generally women and children, 
who are inexperienced in business, that this 
depreciation was unavoidable in the adminis- 
tration of the estate. The beneficiaries gen- 
erally measure the efficiency of an executor 
by the amount of their inheritance left after 
administration. 

Of course, there may be good administra- 
tion, and, yet, very severe depreciation. I 
have gathered a few facts from an observa- 
tion in the surrogate’s court, as to how far 
an estate may depreciate. We have the 
estate of James Stillman, who left a 
estate of $41,381,000; the federal estate tax 
Was $10,822,245; there were twenty-one ad- 
ditional state taxes imposed for inheritance; 
the administration fees were close to $3,000,- 
000. The total depreciation was in excess of 
$16,000,000, which, when expressed in terms 
of percentage, was 40.2 per cent. Of course, 
I admit that that is a rather extreme case, 
and it would be illogical to notify your cli- 
ents that depreciation of estates is 40 per 
cent, but it shows the possibilities. 


gross 


It is also noticeable in these large estates 
that a very small amount of cash is avail- 
able for the purpose of these tax payments. 
For example, Theodore P. Shonts left an 


from banks in 
with a view to assisting. their clients in 


other states, 


Florida. 





estate of $293,250, a rather modest estate, 
and yet there was a material depreciation. 
The administration charges were nearly 
$81,000, and the total taxes amounted to 
$116,807, representing a shrinkage of 40.1 
per cent. The cash available in this par- 
ticular estate was only $3,900. 

Incidentally, it is interesting to note that 
a former President of the United States, 
Theodore Roosevelt, left an estate of $900,- 
000. Mr. Roosevelt’s estate was in very 
good shape; he had probably been well ad- 
vised. The administration totaled $43,500 
and the taxes were comparatively small. He 
had a total shrinkage of about 11.7 per cent. 
A million dollar estate which suffers only 
11.7 per cent shrinkage is considered to have 
been left in very fine shape though it would 
be inaccurate to say to our clients, “Your 
estate, if it is a million dollars, will ‘prob- 
ably shrink 11 per cent,” as that is a very 
conservative depreciation. 

The estate of William K. Vanderbilt had 
a total of 28.9 per cent shrinkage, the ad- 
ministration being 6 per cent. 

We can quote various inheritance taxes, 
but they all necessarily convey the impor- 
tance of providing from an outside source 
sufficient cash to pay all these charges, 

















































































one time with ease. 
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ONTACT and the ability to distribute} issues, are the 
two outstanding factors that underwriters must consider 
when choosing their syndicate partners. The Minnesota 
Loan and Trust Company has both of these, and besides 
adequate resources, enabling it to handle many issues at 
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In the case of William L. Harkness, a 
net estate of $53,483,000 was left, the federal 
estate tax was $11,000,000, New York State 
$2,000,000, administration $1,500,000, 
other such as unpaid income taxes, 
amounted to $2,225,000. There we have a 
total shrinkage of approximately $17,000,000 
or 24 per cent. The final accounting in this 
case showed that $244,500 was paid as inter- 
est on loans negotiated to pay the inherit- 
ance taxes. There is a material shrinkage, 
and the interest factor in addition. 


and 


costs, 


Offsetting Depreciation 

In offsetting the depreciation of estates, 
there is only one method which is generally 
known, that can materially relieve the execu- 
tor from the burden of paying these inherit- 
ance taxes, that is by providing life insur- 
ance sufficiently large to relieve the estate 
entirely of the burden of paying those taxes. 
Of course, the testator should be an insur- 
able risk, and subsequently, as these debts 
were incurred by his death, the same event— 
his death—creates the proceeds to eliminate 


that particular debt. There you have the 
picture, shrinkage, on one side weighing 
down upon the estate, and another factor 


coming in, as immediate relief because the 
proceeds of life insurance acts as an offset. 








Thus, eventually, the 


heirs unimpaired. 


estate passes to the 
In giving this information to prospects in 
the field, the life underwriters are doing a 
great deal, I believe, to help the banks and 
trust companies in their capacity as trustees 
and executors of estates. It is a great satis- 
faction to the trustee to pass on the estate 
unimpaired, as satisfied legatees, having con- 
fidence in the bank or trust company, 
probably come back as customers. 


will 


May I leave you with this thought? From 
time to time, this factor of shrink- 
age of estates with your clients, and suggest 
to them that they should provide from an 
outside source a material sum of money to 
offset that depreciation, you will then, in 
turn, be helping the life underwriters who 
have always desired to cooperate with the 
banks. 


review 


2, * - 
~~ ad bd 


The County Trust Company of New York 
reports total assets of $14,430,398 and total 
deposits of $12,764,097 at the close of its 
first year of business. 

The Central Union Trust Company has 
been appointed registrar for capital stock of 
All America Cables, Inc. 
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Raymond H. Berry, vice-president of the H. E. Scott, state superintendent of banks 
Detroit Trust Company, has been appointed of Ohio, resigned recently to become vice- 
a member of a committee of the National president of the Bankers Trust Company of 
Tax Association to investigate the adminis- Toledo. 
tration of the inheritance tax law. The directors of the North American Title 

John E. Hamlin, counsel of the Southern Guaranty Company of New York have elect- 
Illinois National and the Southern Illinois ed United States Senator Edward I. Ed- 
Trust Company of East St. Louis, Ill, has wards of New Jersey to the chairmanship 
heen elected vice-president of both banks. of the board of directors. 


DISTINGUISHED GROUP OF BANKERS WHO ARE BASKING UNDER SUNNY 
CALIFORNIA SKIES 


a recent luncheon tendered at the California Club in Los Angeles to Mr. James S. Alexander, chairman of the 
National Bank of Commerce in New York, the following were present: Lower row, left to right—John J. Mitchell, 
hairman, Illinois Merchants Trust Co., Chicago; George M. Reynolds, Continental and Commercial National Bank, 
Chicago; J. Horace Harding, director, Southern Pacific Co.; James S. Alexander; Paul Shoup, vice-president, Southern 
Pacific Co.; Paul M. Warburg, chairman, International Acceptance Bank, Inc. Standing, left to right: 
J. Howard Ardrey, vice-president, Natl. Bank of Commerce, New York; Hugh Baker, president, National City 
Company, New York; J. Dabney Day, president, Citizens Bank, Los Angeles; Darwin P. Kingsley, president, New 
York Life Insurance Co.; W. B. Laslar, president, American Chain Co. 
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PREPARING THE TRUST PROSPECT TO SAY “I WILL” 


SUCCESSIVE STEPS IN ESTABLISHING CONTACT, GAINING CONFIDENCE AND 
SECURING SIGNATURE ON “DOTTED LINE” 


CHARLES H. MOORE 
Vice-president, Union Trust Company, Rochester, New York 


(Eprror’s Note: The formula for making the trust prospect say “I Will,” prescribed 
by Mr. Moore in his interesting paper at the recent Mid-Winter Trust Conference, sets 
forth the prime need of gaining the confidence of the prospect, helping him to formu- 
late a plan of estate protection that meets with his specific requirements and enabling 
him to look beyond the horizon of his own life by visualizing the actual administration 
of his estate. He says in conclusion “we shall have done a poor job indeed, if, in the 
final analysis, because of lack of confidence, undue haste, misconception or misunder- 
standing of ideas, we have yielded the trust prospect a plan that for any reason is unsat- 
isfactory to him.’’) 


OW, indeed, shall we approach our others, very much below the average. sut 

task of preparing the trust prospect the work will offset each. 

to say, “I Will?’ Two principal 
items, as I analyze the situation, confront 
us. First, we must provide the trust pros 
pect with the simple but outstanding facts 
that will urge him to do his own thinking. 


Overcoming Prejudices and Fallacies 
I think it is fair to say that, in develop- 
ing the average trust contact, there are two 
features to be met: First, the corrective, 


that is to say, overcoming the average preju- 


Second, we must, In some way, find * mu dice which has been produced by the story 
tual point of contact that can be developed 
into a bond of confidence between this pros 


ect and the bank. 


Will it not be better for us to consider our 
operation from the viewpoint of the average 
departmentized trust company, not the great 
metropolitan institution on the one hand, nor 
on the other, the little crossroads bank, 
manned by a single official or two. Let us 
consider our trust development as starting 
With the personnel and equipment of what 
may be fairly typical of the average trust 
department in the average-sized community. 


May we not assume that we already have 
learned the fallacy of concentrating our prin- 
cipal endeavors in attempting to corral onl) 
the great estates in our several communi 
ties. Likewise, shall we admit that we re- 
alize we cannot hope to survive by handling 
only very small estates. Hence, sensibly, | 
think we begin to consider our bank as a 
sort of semi-public financial institution, ¢a- 
tering for the business of the average es- 
tate, represented by the families of moderate 
means in our communities. Herein lies yol- 
ume. In serving this average family, we 
shall acquire, of course, some estates very 


‘ CHARLES H. Moore 
much above the average, estates of the rich: 


Vice-President, Union Trust Company, Rochester, N. 
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book, the stage, the screen, and by outright 
superstition, whereby there has arisen a 
widespread popular misconception of the 


topic of wills and estates. Second, the con- 
structive, by the outlining of modern estate 
service and the application of such service 
to the needs of the average individual for his 
family’s future financial protection. 

If the fallacious notions about wills and 
estates can be corrected and the outstanding 
truths can be told by the trust officer, by 
word of mouth, these same 
conveyed no less convincingly—at least, in a 
preliminary way—in type? So that, when 
the prospect, being informed, advances to 
the stage where he comes to the trust officer 
for an interview, much of the required de 
tailed information and explanation is al- 
ready understood, and the prospect is, indeed, 


cannot ideas be 


prepared to given some well-considered di- 
rections regarding the future management 


of his although, of course, he 
still require somewhat more in the 
specific information to adapt his 


feasible methods of procedure. 


estate, may 
way of 


plans to 


Approach Must Engender Confidence 


Do not many of us, however, fall into the 
error of discussing the technical elements 


rather than the simple facts? Does our in- 
formative literature tend to confuse,- rather 
than simplify, the plain facts? Has our ap- 
peal been primarily the setting up of some 
terrifying Have we indeed 
a scare hue-and-cry that drives our quarry 
further into the brambles? If so, this at- 
titude begets us not the spirit of confidence, 
but actually produces added fears, timidity 
and 
see, if our approach is 
confidence, our attitude must be that of a 
champion fighting against any of the numer- 
ous enemies that operate to deplete estates. 

Probably your experience shows you that 
if we deliberately discuss the simple facts 
about trusts, none is more en- 
thusiastic to apply our constructive sugges- 
tions than these very trust who, 
in the main, have misunderstood or miscon- 
ceived the real facts about applying caution 


bogies? raised 


more reticence. Therefore, can you not 


intended to inspire 


estates and 


prospects 


and methods of conservation for the man- 
agement of family funds. 
I arrive now at the stage when I want 


to offer, as a further contribution for your 
consideration, some illustrations of the points 
I have, in a preliminary way, been discuss- 
ing. What facts, if simply told, will inter- 


est and inform the trust prospect and like- 
wise urge him to begin doing some con- 
structive thinking, estate-wise, on his own 


account? 
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Sowing the Seed of Trust Service 

To give an idea of the different 
viewpoints that we attempted to cover, fold 
ers of no particular type of design, as far 
as the artistic concerned, but pri 
marily prepared to answer some outstanding 
question that might come to the mind of th: 
average prospect, were dealt with, and these 
were interspersed letters. 
our supplemental series of approaches too! 
the form of correspondence cards, attempt 
ing to help the recipient further to visualize 
what is bound to happen to his own estate, 
if he fails to provide for its management 
during the period of settlement and 
wards. 

Without proper plans for administration, 
what will really happen: 

Ist—If he leaves real estate. 

2d—If he carries life 

3sd—lIf he is accumulating securities. 

{th—If he owns and operates a business 


some of 


end was 


with Likewise, 


insurance. 


He begins to realize estate hazards 
numerous, and he becomes actually con 


the future 


Sooner or 


cerned for 
his family. 


financial welfare of 
later, the old order 
of things is reversed, and you find the trust 
prospect, the trust 
officer, to help him analyze and organize the 
affairs of his estate 

At this juncture, there has 
hand a semi-blank form or chart, upon which 
he, himself, can note the outstanding 
topics he wants to with the trust 
officer. A simple chart our bank has found 
more or less serviceable shows the considera 


rather is pressing you, 


come to his 


down 


discuss 


tion of the prospect’s estate under four 
heads : 
lst—A brief statement of present estate 


assets and liabilities. 


2d—The 
by will. 


proposed division of the estate 


3d The choice ot 
{th—The 


an executor. 


administration of life insurance 


proceeds other than those included in the 
estate proper. 
Finally, you find your trust prospect sit 


ting there before you, seeking to know what 


practical help you can afford him. Not lb 
ing solicited in his own office but having 
voluntarily come to yours, finds him de- 


tached, for the moment, from all the distrac- 
tions of his business, able and determined to 
bring all his attention to bear on the 
ter in hand. Now that he has 
threshold of the conference room, it is up to 
the trust officer to 


mat- 
crossed the 
concentrate 


every ounce 


of experince and energy he possesses in help- 
ing 


the prospect to analyze, organize and 
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develop the more or less vague or definite 
plan the latter may have in mind. 


Consultation as to Will and Family 
Protection 

My first attempt is to win the unquali- 
fied confidence of the prospect, man or 
woman. This, I suppose, is done by frank 
and absolutely fearless statements of fact. 
In layman language, a will appears to be a 
sort of a private law, whereby an individual 
is allowed to direct how his earthly posses- 
sions shall be distributed at his death. Being 
his will, it should be the lawyer of his choice 
who shall draft it, and the executor of his 
wish who shall fulfill its terms. 

The principal 
making a 


items to be determined in 
will are: First, the personnel of 
the beneficiaries he desires to name, and, of 
course, contingent beneficiaries. In this con- 
nection, I shall have reference to 
largement of a printed 
pad, which I have 
hastily jotting down 
for later reference. 


this en- 
desk memorandum 
found convenient for 
outstanding notations 
While I chat, I am mak 
ing notes of the desires he expresses. I will 
confess that, to anyone else, those are prob- 
ably somewhat as illegible as stenographic 
characters. But, at least, when we get 
through, I have gained a clear conception 
of the family protection in mind. 

The next consideration is the desired divi- 
sion of the estate. May we not, as trust 
officers, advocate this may be more equitably 
accomplished as to the substantial part of 
the estate by proportions, rather than by 
specific gifts, which, if added, would total 
the entire present estate. 

This leads me to call your attention to an 
illustration which we use—a cir- 
The middle circle represents the ap- 
proximate value of the present estate which, 
we will say, is $20,000. But there is no 
guarantee that this estate will remain fixed 
and unchangeable as to that amount until 
the death of the testator. Hence, if today, 
with his present estate in mind, he is in- 
clined to make four specific bequests, one of 
$10,000 to “A,” the second of $5,000 to “B,” 
the third of $3,000 to “C,” and the fourth 
of $2,000 to “D,” how will B, C, and D fare, 
if his estate, between and the time of 
his death, shall be reduced through some 
misfortune to $10,000, which will provide 
only for the first bequest in that amount to 
A? 


series of 
cles. 


now 


Division of the Estate 
Whereas, if he divides his estate propor- 
tionately, or by percentages, leaving 50 per 
cent to A, 25 per cent to B, 15 per cent to 


C, and 10 per cent to D, 
be reduced to one-half of its present size, 
or, indeed, increased to twice its present 
size, by thus dividing his estate proportion- 
ately, proportionate provision would be made 
for each beneficiary, and the sector or “slice 
of the pie’ would be relatively large or 
small, according to the perimeter of the 
circle denoting his actual estate at death. 

Of course, the next logical question for 
consideration has to do with how these pro- 
portions shall be handled, whether granted 
as outright gifts or whether one or more 
portions of the estate shall be managed and 
conserved for the use of the beneficiaries for 
a certain term, likewise, the length of the 
term, which doubtless is limited by your 
state statute against perpetuities. 


should his estate 


Consideration of contingencies, remainders; 
powers of executor and discretionary powers 
delegated to the trustee; with lastly, the 
naming of these fiduciaries, substantially 
completes the information, when we have 
noted down who is the lawyer that the 
prospect designates as his personal counsel. 


Visualizing Actual Administration of Estate 

Still chatting with the prospect—assuming 
that by now you share 
mentary plan—you 


his tentative testa- 
probably proceed to re- 
view its terms with him, to avoid any mis- 
understanding, 
your 


having constant reference to 
scratchpad memorandum before you. 
But, purposesly, you enlarge on it as you 
repeat its provisions and you find that you 
are helping him, indeed, to visualize the 
actual administration of his estate, with the 
trust prospect somewhat faded out of the 
picture. You are giving him a glimpse into 
a sort of periscope, by which he is enabled, 
as it were, to look beyond the 
his own life. 

As you proceed, any amendments required 
are denoted, and, by this time, you can turn 
to your stenographer and dictate from your 
seratchpad, the final and complete outline 
of will terms that are typed in orderly se- 
quence for the attention of the prospect's 
personal attorney, who is to draft the testa- 
mentary document. 


The Lawyer’s Work Sheet 
The first page of such an outline for a pro- 
posed will may be said to be the lawyer’s 
work sheet, briefing in logical order the 


horizon of 


items to be appropriately incorporated into 


the will he is to prepare. More than likely, 
this will-outline also will be accompanied by 
the draft of a proposed life insurance trust 
agreement between the bank and the pros- 
pect for the scrutiny of his lawyer, since in 
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all probability he has expressed the desire 
that similar administrative protection shall 
be applied to all his funds for the family, 
which, of course, usually embrace his life 
insurance what may be 
termed his “general property” estate. Hence, 
his schedules of directions—by will and by 
trust found customarily to 
be quite similar or coordinated, to fulfill his 
complete plan for the conservation and dis 
tribution of his accumulations, in general 
property, on the one hand, and by life insur- 
ance, on the other. 


estate as well as 


agreement are 


From a routine standpoint in this regard, 
you have had him deposit his life insurance 
policies that are to form the nucleus of 
his insurance trust, so that while his lawyer 
is drafting the will and checking 
over the terms of the proposed trust agree 
ment, time is available to you to obtain 
from the life insurance companies 
the required change-of-beneficiary or 
ment forms. 


proposed 
various 
assign 


Thus you find, at the next 
ference, you 


final con 
this eli 
the execution and delivery 
documents Prob 
includes the issuance of the re 
ceipt acknowledging the deposit of the will 
with the bank for safekeeping, in the en 
velope you provide, which he personally seals 
with the endorsement of his signature across 
its flap, carrying directions for its delivery. 
I am assuming that the average bank in the 
average size community maintains a free- 
will-filing-service, for the people of its com 
munity, and sealed envelopes sub 
ject to the call of the depositor during his 
lifetime and for delivery directly to the 
proper surrogate, in case of death, on notifi 
cation of the personal attorney. 

We shall have done a poor job indeed, if, 
in the final analysis, because of lack of con- 
fidence, undue haste, misconception or mis- 


and 
are prepared to close 
ent’s matters by 
of the various 
ably this 


involved. 


accepts 


understanding of ideas, we have yielded the 
trust prospect a plan for the administration 
of his funds and estate, that for any reason 
is unsatisfactory to him. On the other hand, 
if we have, by sincere and practised service, 
earned his unqualified confidence in 
institution and its methods, if he under- 
stands and is thoroughly satisfied that the 
plan which he has adopted as his plan, is 
the right one for his estate, and will, in 
deed, work as he wants it to work then 
barring radical change in his 
life’s relationships, this, his plan, will not 
be spasmodically or periodically revoked, but 
will stand. Moreover, you will find no more 
enthusiastic advocate of trust service—for 
what he has learned he probably will re- 
peat—which may work as an _ influence 
among his business and social contacts, that 
will direct others to you. 
fe ae 
AWARDS FOR MERITORIOUS ADVER- 
TISING SERVICE 

Annual Harvard advertising awards, 
founded by Edward Bok, for meritorious and 
distinguished advertising were re- 
cently announced covering the past year. The 
Blackman Company, advertising agency, New 
York, and Procter & Gamble Company, Cin- 
cinnati, were awarded $2,000 cash prize and 
certificate for the national campaign of a 
specific product deemed most conspicuous for 
its planning and execution. 

Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc, New 
York, in association with the General Elec- 
tric Company and Lord & Thomas & Logan 
received award for the national campaign 
of an institutional character deemed most 
conspicuous for its planning and execution. 
The Campbell Ewald Company advertising 
agency, Detroit, was awarded $2,000 and cer- 
tificate for real estate campaign of the 
Kreider Rotzel Realty Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio; deemed the best local campaign 
in cities of more than 100,000 population. 


our 


some very 


services, 
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The Chief Waited----Silence--- 


... his junior partners saw the importance of the 

problem—if one of them should die and members of 
the family become interested in the business, they 
would be partners without experience—unfamiliar with 
its policies—interested in profits only—-contributing 


nothing to its success—what would happen to the 
business ? 


A Detroit Trust Company officer was asked to solve the 
problem. His recommendations were ‘accepted: 


The partners made a trust agreement, and the life of each 
was insured for an amount equal in value to his share in the 
business. All the policies were made payable to the Detroit 
Trust Company, as trustee under this agreement. 


At the death of one partner the agreement provides that the 


business will go to the surviving partners, and the insurance 
to the trustee. 


The money will then be invested by the Detroit Trust Com- 


pany in sound securities and his family will receive a steady 
income. 


If you are a partner or a chief stockholder in a business, consult 
your insurance counselor as to the amount and kind of insurance 
needed to protect your interest. Then come in and let us show 
you how our plan will accomplish your purpose; conserve the 
money; and provide your family with an assured income. 


DETROIT ‘TRUST (COMPANY 


Fort Street, opposite Post Office, Detroit, Michigan 
Capital and Surplus $8,000,000 
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EIGHTH MID-WINTER CONFERENCE 


OF THE 


Crust Companies of the United States 


UNDER AUSPICES OF THE TRUST COMPANY DIVISION OF THE 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION, HELD IN NEW YORK 
FEBRUARY 16th, 17th and 18th, 1927 


annual Mid-Winter Trust 

Conference, held February 16th to 

18th at the Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York, under the auspices of the Trust Com 
pany Division of the American Bankers As 
sociation, was prolific in the practical char 
acter of discussions and the wide 
of vital interest to all those en- 
gaged in fiduciary Most of the 
papers gave evidence of careful preparation 
and yielded valuable suggestions 
actual experience. What 
able was the spirit of intense inquiry 
striving for improved performance of 
duties resting upon the shoulders of 
and trust companies as fiduciaries. It was 
interesting in following the thread of 
debate and recalling the scope of trust con- 
many years ago, which 
relief the much wider 
fields for cultivation of 


HE eighth 


range of 
subjects 
service. 
based on 
notice 
and 
the 
banks 


was most 


also 


not so 
into 
and 
trust business. 
The life insurance trust 
more attention than any 
Other timely 


ferences 
brought 
horizon 


strong 


hew 


received perhaps 
other 
topics discussed 

responsibilities attending the 
transferring and registering se 
curities, the application of charges for safe 
keeping of securities, the effect of mergers in 
transferring trust responsibility, the 
sity for securing reciprocal laws as to trust 
performing trust functions in 
the possible new 
and 


new phase 
of service. 
the 
work of 


were 


neces 


companies 
other 
trust 
trust contacts. 

Attendance of trust from most of 
the states of the Union testified to the grow- 
ing interest and value attached to 
annual which enable corporate 
fiduciaries from all parts of the country to 
compare und reconcile their experiences as 
to administration, legal procedure and new 
business. An unusually interesting feature 
was the rebuke administered by Francis H. 


states, sources of 


business methods for developing 


officers 


these 
conferences 


Sisson to academic criticism of trust com- 
handling of trusts and investments, 
upon obviously incorrect comment 
contained in the new edition of Professor 
Dewing’s book on “The Financial Policy of 
Corporations.” In the following pages a 
brief running account is given of the 
ceedings, the addresses appearing on 


pany 
based 


pro 
other 
pages in this issue of Trust COMPANIES. 


First Session of Conference, 
February 16th 
The first the conference. was 
called to order by Chairman W. S. MecLueas, 
who is vice-president of the Trust Company 


session of 


W. S. McLvucas 


Vice-President, Trust Company Division, American Bankers 
Association, who presided at the Eighth Mid-Winter Trust 
Conference 
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Division and president of the Commerce 
Trust Company of Kansas City, Mo. A sur- 
vey of the subjects covered at the Fourth 
Regional Trust Conference at Los Angeles 
and at the Second Mid-Continent Trust Con 
ference at Omaha, was given by Genevieve 
N. Gildersleeve, assistant to the deputy man- 
ager of the Trust Company Division. Quite 
logically the proceedings began with a paper 
giving the historical background of trustee- 
ship which was presented by Emler Mantz, 
Ph.D. of the Columbia University. He traced 
the conception of trusteeship back to early 
when it largely with 
divine authority and exercised by religious 
bodies. 


ages was associated 
As a quick change to practical and 
daily problems, David P. registrar 
of the Loan & Trust Company of 
New York discussed recent developments in 
acting as registrar and 


Condon, 
Farmers’ 


transfer agent. He 


first defined the respective obligations of 
registrars and transfer agents and in the 
course of his remarks brought forth some 
interesting instances of clever schemes in 


raised stock certificates which 
the need of fiduciary caution. 


ing paper of the 


emphasized 
The conclud 
session 


morning was by 


John C. Mecham, vice-president of the First 
Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago. He de 


scribed the new rule and schedule of charges 
for safekeeping of securities recently put into 


effect in that city. 


Second Session, February 16th 
The 
largely devoted to addresses and open forum 
life 
The entente 


tween trust companies and insurance under 


second session of the conference was 


on development of insurance trusts and 


business insurance. cordiale be 


writers was stressed and points of contact 
were enlarged upon. The discussion of 
“Business Insurance” or rather the applica 
tion of the insurance trust idea to “close’ 


corporations and partnerships as a means of 
protection against death of executive or part 
Leslie G. MeDouall, assistant 
trust officer of the Fidelity Union Trust Com 
pany of Newark, N. J., 


advocating 


ner, was led by 
has been fore 
writing life insur 
Mr. MeDouall de 
scribed a typical business life insurance trust 
and operation. The 
same subject of business insurance was fur 


which 
most in and 


ance trust protection 


gave instances of its 
ther elaborated from the insurance company 
angle by Clancy Connell, general 
the Provident Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany who emphasized the protection afforded 
to stockholders. 


agent of 
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Business Insurance Trust 


During the discussion on 


insur- 
ance Judge Thomas C. Hennings, vice-presi- 


business 


dent of the Mercantile Trust Company of 
St. Louis, gave an actual illustration of how 
this form of insurance trust operated the 
experience of his company and said: 

“That the life insurance trust is a benefit 
to business, is self-evident. It stabilizes 
credit and gives a close corporation, a stand- 
ing it would not otherwise have. In case of 
the closed corporation where the stock is 
held by a widow or by a trustee, at the death 
of the owner of the stock or the partner of 
the business it gives the survivors an oppor 
tunity to purchase that stock and continue it 
with all life partners.” 

Further contribution to the dis- 
cussion on business insurance was made by 
Judge C. R. Holden, vice-president of the 
Union Trust Company of Chicago who com- 
mended such protection especially as a 
means of preserving corporation values and 
avoiding litigation. In answer to an inquiry 
by Judge H. L. Standeven, vice-president of 
the Exchange Trust Company of Tulsa, Okla., 
as to the basis of charges for business insur 


valuable 


ance trusts, Mr. McDouall said: 
“T can only tell you what we at the Fi- 
delity Union Trust Company do. For the 


administration of a 
trust, we 
fee of 
of the trust and when the policies mature as 
death claims, 
cent on the 
higher 


business life insurances 
charge minimum 


from 


first, a annual 


$25 up, depending on the size 
there is a 
first per cent on 
amounts If the trust be revoked 
during the lifetime of the parties, there is a 
charge of $25 and up.” 


Another 


charge of 1% per 
$100,000, and 1 


interesting paper on the opportu 


nities for alliance between corporate fidu 
ciaries and life insurance companies was 
next presented by Winslow Russell, vice 


president of the Pheonix Mutual Life Insur 
ance Company of Hartford, Conn. He illus 
trated his remarks with numerous slides giv 
ing reproductions of life 


banks 


insurance adver 
and trust 


panies and directing attention to a 


tisements put out by com- 
nation. 
wide educational advertising campaign which 
the Pheenix is now conducting. 

At this point of the conference the atten 
tion of the delegates was directed to unwar- 
ranted criticisms on 
ment of trusts 
pear in a new edition of 
Policy of Corporations,” 
is Arthur Stone 


trust company 
investments 


“The 


manage- 
which ap 
Financia! 


and 


the author of which 
assistant professor 
The duty 
Sisson, the versa 


Dewing, 


of finance at Harvard University. 
devolved 


upon Francis H. 
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A. R. Furnisu, Manager, New Business Department 


FELLMER HOEING, Manager, Insurance Department 


tile chairman of the publicity committee of 
the Trust Company Division and vice-presi 
dent of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, to take up the cudgel of defense 
for the trust companies, which he performed 
valiantly in his address entitled “Academic 
Freedom or Academic Truth.” 


Academic Freedom or Academic Truth 

Mr. Sisson read the correspondence which 
passed between him and W. B. Donham, dean 
of the Harvard School of Business Adminis 
tration, and he said in part: 


“Professor Dewing’s first point, in his book, 
that it is bad business for a banking institu 
tion to add an investment department, seems 
to me to be so utterly out of reason and be 
side the fact as to hardly warrant discussion. 
In my youthful enthusiasm and innocence, 
I have gone up and down the breadth of the 
land for years, and urged my banking friends, 
particularly in the smaller communities, to 
add a bond department to their organization, 
and be prepared to give 
to their 
business 


investment 

clients, not only 
service in which 
hope to realize profit, but 
degree of public service, 
to that day when 
depositors and 


advice 


and service as a 


they 


as a 


reasonable 
might 
high 
ward 
bank 


also 
looking for 
can keep our 
investing public from 
buying the cats and dogs and wild cat 
curities which are offered on all sides, by 
making sound investments available to them 
from their own banks. I have believed that 
is a publie service and I still believe it, and 
I cannot picture the mind of a man writing 
as a financial authority, who does not see in 
that a real service which our smaller trust 
companies are rendering their own clients. 
I feel that it is not only, as I say, good busi- 
ness but public service of a character that 
should command the praise and support of 
academic writers and text book authors, 
even more than that of the business commu- 


we 


Sse 


Nora Kircu, Manager Women’s Department 


i 


nity which is directly served, for we are led 
to believe that all our ideals find reflection 
in academic circles, if not inspiration there. 


“Professor Dewing’s next question, which 
deals with the service of trust companies in 


handling estates, of course, bears lengthy dis 
cussion. Obviously, he has made a very in- 
adequate study of this field of service. As 
he himself, he took only a few scat 
tered cases, prior to 1900, and then says that, 
theoretically, there was very little corporate 
fiduciary service prior to that time; over- 
looking the fact that there were, in New 
York, several trust companies, whose service 
in that field run back far 1840, and 
whose total aggregate of personal trusts in 
1900 would have run into hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. He did not.take the pains 
to advise himself concerning the facts as he 
might easily have done, if he had inquired 
of the Farmers’ Loan and Trust and of the 
United States Trust and the New York Life 
Insurance Trust, and a number of other com- 
panies which could have given him a 
background from which he could draw 
clusions.” 


Says, 


as as 


real 
con- 
Following the “academic episode” 
was an interesting address by Charles H. 
Moore, vice-president of the Union Trust 
Company of Rochester, N. Y., on “Preparing 
the Trust Prospect to Say ‘I Will.’” The 
session came to a close with.an address on 
“Extending Trust Business by the Printed 
and Spoken Word,” by Leopold A. Chambliss, 
assistant secretary and treasurer of the Fi- 
delity Union Trust Company of Newark, 
N. J. Mr. Chambliss reviewed the results 
of a questionnaire sent out to trust com- 
panies as to their methods and experiences 
in selling trust service and how solicitation 
was conducted. The substance of this ques- 
tionnaire was covered in an article which ap- 
peared in the November, 1926, issue of Trust 
COMPANIES. 


there 
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Third Session, February 17th 

The third yielded some of the 
most instructive papers and addresses of the 
conference. The opening address on “The 
Psychological Factor in Trust Investments” 
by Carl W. Fenninger, vice-president of the 
Provident Trust Company of Philadelphia, 
was a splendid document in conception and 
treatment. Mr. Fenninger began by stating 
that the first essential in the care of invest- 
ments is a thorough study of the instrument 
under which the trust ealled 
upon to act. The second essential in develop- 
ing an investment program is to get a correct 
understanding of the ideas of the client about 
investments. Next comes the study of invest- 
ments and record of investments. Mr. Fen- 
ninger described the methods employed in 
his company and then proceeded to stress the 
points of management, keeping in touch with 
clients, continuous supervision, the mainte- 
nance of adequate files covering every trust 
investment and management of 
cerns. 


session 


company is 


going con- 
Examination of Trust Investments 
In the discussion which followed, William 
G. Littleton, vice-president of the Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Company raised the ques 
tion as to examining securities. He said: 


COMPANIES 





“In reviewing the securities of your trust 
department, do think it is a_ better 
method to examine the securities, or to take 
the estates and examine the estates dealing 
with the securities in the 
come to the securities, or 


you 


estates as you 


whether the other 


plan does not give you a quicker view o! 
the security field. I ask that question be 
cause it is a burning one with me at the 


present time. I have been trying to follow 
the plan of examining all the securities as 
securities, but with the constantly reiterated 
warnings from our Supreme Court as to the 
review of the trust 


estates themselves, I am 
sometimes a little worried to know whether 
the Court is going to approve of the first 
method, although to my mind it is very 
much more the economical method and you 
ean reach the securities without duplica 
tions, whereas, if you start in with Anna 


Abbott’s estate, and wind up with Zena Zet 
ter’s, you probably will have to consider the 
many hundred times before 
you get through, and the question is, which 
method is going to give you the better results 
in your trust department?’ 


same securities 


Mr. Fenninger: We follow both methods, 
as far as practical. We go so far as to 
have a complete review of the trusts by the 
entire board of directors. I quite agree with 
you that the quickest and most satisfactory) 
way to watch the investments is from the 
investments, themselves. In words, if 
you dissatisfied 
one account, probably dissatisfied 
with it in all but that might not 
be the case, because the man who created the 
trust might have some special ideas of his 
own in regard to that investment, and might 
have approved of your continuance in hold 
ing, and, for that is essential that 
the trust must be reviewed from the trust's 
standpoint. I think it is, perhaps, 
business to keep those two things separated. 
if your organization is large enough to do it, 
and have 
counts pretty regularly. In 
time an account 
of the review on 
tell 


other 
with an investment in 


are 


are 
you 


accounts, 


reason, it 


good 


some way of going over your ac 


our 
is reviewed a 


case, ever\s 
is made 


the card record, so we can 


note 


always when an account has been re- 


viewed.” 


Transfer of Trusts Through Merger 

The next topic discussed was “The Merger 
Law as Applied to Trusts,” by William 
Rhodes Hervey, executive vice-president of 
the Pacific-Southwest Trust and Savings 


Bank of Los Angeles, Cal., in the course of 
which he quoted judicial interpretations and 
the 


statutory provisions in California and 
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other states. This topic derived special in 
teres’ of numerous recent mergers 
of companies and conversions from 
state to national system and vice-versa. 

“Trust Companies Through the Testator’s 
Eyes’ was the subject of the next paper by 
Gilbert T. Stephenson, vice-president of the 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Company of 
Raleigh, N. C. To aid his hearers in fol 
lowing the discussion Mr. Stephenson had 
printed leaflets distributed, which forth 
100 questions commonly asked by prospects 
wills and trusts, and ascertained 
inguiry addressed to ninety-two banks 
and trust companies. Mr. Stephenson briefly 
replied to each question, the more impor 
tant covering definition of terms, need of 
making a will, preparation of will, distribu- 
tion of of trust service, invest- 
ment policy, income from trust estates, life 
insurance, inheritance taxes, ete. 

“The Market for Corporate Fiduciary 
Services,” which was next discussed by 
James G. Smith, instructor in charge of sta- 
tistics of Princeton University, proved to 
subject of exceptional interest. Mr. 
Smith’s comments and exhibits were illus- 
trated with numerous charts thrown upon 
the screen. His conclusions were drawn from 
research and study of the 
brought out many new facts 
as to sources and possibilities of cultivating 
trust Incidentally it may be noted 
that Mr. Smith will shortly publish a book 
on the subject of his address which promises 
to be of very practical value to fiduciaries. 

The session came to a close with an ad- 
dress on “The Taxation of Life Insurance 
Trusts” by Leon Gilbert Simon of the New 
York University. 

Fourth Session, February 17th 

The fourth session of the conference was 
more in the nature of a heart-to-heart talk 
on the yarious processes in settling estates as 
executor administrator. The symposium 


because 


crust 


set 


about as 


by 


estate, cost 


be a 


an exhaustive 
subject which 


business. 


or 


was led by William J. Stevenson, vice-presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis Trust Company. The 
various sub-divisions were discussed as fol- 
lows: “Period Between Death and Probate,” 
by Roland E. Clark, vice-president, Fidelity 
Trust Company, Portland, Me.; “Probate,” 
by C. Allison Scully, vice-president, National 
Bank of Commerce, New York City; “Obtain- 
of by R. H. Trott, 
vice-president, Rhode Island Hospital Trust 
Company, Providence, R. I.; “Real Estate,”’ 
by F. A. Carroll, vice-president, Shawmut 
National Bank, Boston, Mass.; “Analysis of 
Investments,” by A. F. Young, vice-president, 
Guardian Trust Company, Cleveland, O.; 
“Taxes,” by A. N. Van Vieck, assistant trust 
officer, Guaranty Trust Company, New York 
City; “Legacies,” by John W. Chalfant, vice- 
president, Colonial Trust Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. and “Final Accounting,” by Joel 
H. Prescott, vice-president, Union Trust Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich. 


ing Possession Assets,” 


Fifth and Closing Sessions of 
Conference, February 18th 


The final sessions of the conference 
brought forth further valuable papers and 
discussions. At the morning session the 
subject of Escrows and How We Handle 
Them,’ was discussed by E. L. Farmer, vice- 
president of the Title Insurance and Trust 
Company of Los Angeles. <A notable paper 
was that on “The Value of Reciprocal Laws,” 
by C. M. Rogerson, counsel of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company, in which 
he described the present status of laws goy- 
erning the qualification or admission of “for- 
eign trust companies” to transact fiduciary 
business in states outside of domicile and 
showing also the necessity for greater exten- 
sion of the principle of reciprocal laws. 

W. H. Brown, assistant vice-president of 
the Old Colony Trust Company of Boston 
handled the subject of “Important Factors 
To Be Considered in Developing Insurance 


two 













DETROIT 


Dependable 


—in Ancillary proceedings; 


Trusts,” and the morning session closed with 
a symposium on trust advertising with spe- 
cial reference to “signing up” officers and di- 
rectors, led by Fred W. Ellsworth, 
president of the Hibernia Bank and 
Company of New Orleans. 


vice- 
Trust 


Trust salesmanship absorbed major atten 
tion at the closing session of the conference. 
H. B. Grimm, manager of business extension 
at the Security Trust Company of Detroit 
gaye some direct from the shoulder advice 
on “Selling Trust Services Through Per- 
sonal Salesmanship.” Oliver J. Neibel, spe- 
cial representative of the Commerce Trust 
Company of Kansas City, Mo., discussed “Ex- 
periences in Selling Insurance Trusts.’ These 
two addresses were followed by an open dis- 
cussion relating to some of the salient mat- 
ters brought out at previous and 
thereupon the conference came to a close. 


sessions 
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Ralph E. Whiteman has accepted a posi- 
tion as manager of the bond department 
of the Muskegon Trust Company of Muske- 
gon, Mich. He was with the National Lum- 
years and later 
Savings Bank. 


berman’s Bank for twelve 
Muskegon 


was with the 
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BANK OF MANHATTAN COMPANY TO 
RAISE PAR VALUE OF STOCK 
According to an announcement by Presi 
dent Stephen Baker, the Bank of the Man 
hattan Company of New York plans to in 
the par value of its capital 
from $50 to $100 per share. To accomplish 
this increase a bill has introduced in 
the legislature at Albany to amend the char 
ter of the bank to that effect The Bank of 
the Manhattan Company operates under one 
of the first and oldest special charters 
granted in New York in 1799. The present 
capital of the bank is $10,700,000 with com 
bined capital, surplus and undivided profits 

Of $26,200,000. 


crease stock 


been 


C. W. ORWIG ELECTED PRESIDENT 

C. W. Orwig, vice-president of the Com 
monwealth Trust Company of Pittsburgh, 
has elected president of the Turtle 
Creek Savings and Trust Company, an in- 
stitution which is closely affiliated with the 
Commonwealth Trust Company. Mr. Orwig 
will devote a portion of his time to the di- 
rection of the Turtle Creek Savings & Trust 
Company and will continue his duties as vice- 
president of the Commonwealth Trust Co. 


been 
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DETROIT’S BANKS LEAD COUNTRY IN GROWTH 


Detroit’s banking facilities grew more rap- 
idly than those of any of the twelve leading 
cities of the United States in the fifteen year 
period, 1911 to 1925 inelusive, but the city’s 
commercial and industrial growth was even 
more rapid. These facts were revealed by 
a survey conducted by the organization com 
mittee which is now working on the forma 
tion of the Guardian group of financial in 
stitutions which will center around the pres 
ent Guardian Trust Company. The new en- 
terprise, which was announced recently, will 
include, in addition to the present Guardian 
Trust Company, a securities company and a 
bank to be known as the 
Bank of Detroit. 


William Wilson, president of the 
Guardian Trust Company, is chairman of the 
committee, which is organizing the new in- 
stitutions. He pointed out as one of the 
striking evidences of Detroit’s growth 
the fact that it now ranks fourth among the 
cities in the United States in the value of 
its manufactured products. ‘The total value 
of manufactured products made by 
nies located within the city limits,” 
“was $1,689,000,000 in 1925, according to fig- 
ures of the United States Census Bureau. 
Compared with 1914 the gain is 820 per cent. 
Manufacturing establishments in Wayne 
County produced goods valued at $2,654,000,- 
000 in 1925. Practically all manufacturing 
activities in Wayne County are carried on 
within the district comprising Greater De- 
troit. If it were possible to compare the 
value of the products manufactured in 
Detroit with other districts in the 
country Detroit would probably be entitled to 
rank above fourth position.” 


state Guardian 


Robert 


most 


compa- 
he said, 


Greater 


Mr. Wilson also pointed out other impor- 


tant factors which the committee’s survey 


revealed as indicating the tremendous growth 
of Detroit in recent 
was valuation of within the city 
limits. The report “In 1925 the as- 
sessed valuation of property within the city 
limits was more than two and three quarter 
billion dollars compared with less than $400, 
000,000 in 1910 and only $558,000,000 in 1915. 
In the fifteen years 1910 to 1925 the total 
jumped 631 per cent, while from 1915 to 
1925 the gain was nearly 400 per cent.” 


years. 
property 


says: 


Among these 


“Detroit’s enormous building operations in 
recent years afford an excellent 
of the city’s increase in wealth. 


also index 
From only 
$17,225,000 in 1910 the value of building per- 
mits increased to over $180,000,000 in 1925, 
a gain of 959 per cent, in fifteen years. Last 
year saw the greatest building program in 
the city’s history carried through. The total 
amounted to $183,721,000, an increase of 
over $3,500,000 over 1925.” 
The tremendous increase in industrial ac 
tivity aided by the use of the automobile as 
a means of transportation has made Detroit 
the shopping center for an area many times 
larger than ten or fifteen “The 
gain in sayings deposits also reflects the 
city’s prosperity. In 1915 all Detroit banks 
combined had only $96,000,000 in their sav- 
ings accounts. By 1925 this total had 
jumped 265 per cent to $351,000,000.” 


years ago. 


The Bank of North America and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia recently declared 
a quarterly dividend of 4 per cent, placing 
stock on a 16 per cent basis, against 
cent paid annually heretofore. 


15 per 


John M. Dennis, president of the Union 
Trust Company of Baltimore, has been re- 
elected for a second four-year term as treas- 
urer of the State of Maryland. 
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EFFECTIVE METHODS IN PERSONAL SOLICITATION OF 
LIFE INSURANCE TRUSTS 


DIVERSIFICATION 


AND POTENCY OF APPEAL 


OLIVER J. NEIBEL 


Special Representative, Commerce Trust Company, Kansas City, Mo. 


(Eprror’s Note: At the 
of developing life insurance 
actual erperience. 


recent Mid-Winter Trust Conference in 
trust business was treated chiefly from the standpoint of 
There appeared general agreement that the most effective plan is that 


Vew York the subject 


which lays emphasis upon personal solicitation and dealing with each prospect according 


to his particular requirements. One of the 


best contributions on personal solicitation of 


insurance trusts was that by Mr. Neibel, which is given herewith in substance.) 


EARS before trust companies saw the 
possibilities of adapting their services 
to the proceeds of insurance policies, 
the great insurance companies of the United 
States were selling a great volume of insur- 
ance and were urging their policy holders 
to protect their families by making their 
policies payable on the income basis rather 
than in a lump sum. Gradually the leading 
trust companies of the United States came 
to realize that about SO per cent of the value 
of the average man’s estate consisted of life 
insurance and that since their trust services 
were being applied only to the real and per- 
sonal estate of their customers, they 
losing SO per cent of their potential 


were 
trust 
business. 

As soon as these facts were understood by 
the trust companies they devised the “in- 
surance trust,” which made it possible for 
their customers to create a trust estate with 
the proceeds of their insurance policies. 
Slowly at first, but with ever-increasing mo- 
mentum, the insurance trust plan gained in 
popularity. 

Early in this movement, the bank with 
which I have the good fortune to be associ- 
ated, conducted an insurance trust advertis- 
ing campaign. At that time the insurance 
trust unheard of thing in Kansas 
City and this campaign was purposely made 
purely an educational one. The results, how- 
ever, were gratifying. Many inquiries both 
from our customers and from insurance un- 
derwriters were received. It was soon rea- 
lized that in order to derive the greatest 
benefit from our advertising, it was neces- 
sary to have someone who would make it 
his business to follow up the leads coming 
into the department and to work with the 


Was an 


insurance underwriters who were daily bring- 


ing the names of prospects to the bank. To 
meet this need, a new business division of 
our trust department was created and thus 
we began soliciting insurance trust business. 


Ethics of Soliciting Trust Business 

There has been some discussion regarding 
ethics of soliciting trust business. In our 
bank we firmly believe that a trust company 
or bank which seriously desires to build 
its trust department should have at least 
one man who devotes his entire time to trust 
development work, following leads received 
as a result of advertising and encouraging 
the cooperation of attorneys and insurance 
underwriters. Most of those who object to 
trust solicitation do so on the ground that 
people of means may resent being approached 
by a representative of the trust company re- 
garding such a personal matter as a will or 
a trust agreement. Our experience does not 
bear this out. Men spend their lives build- 
ing their estates and I have found that 
they are much concerned about the disposi- 
tion of their property and seem glad to dis- 
cuss estate matters with a representative of 
a trust company in which 


have 
fidence. 


they con- 

Last summer while visiting twelve of the 
principal cities of the eastern part of the 
United States, I called on the leading trust 
companies in each of them to discuss trust 
selling. In one of the largest cities I was 
told by the officers of three of the principal 
trust companies that it would not do for 
them to solicit trust business; they conceded 
it might be all right out west to solicit this 
business, but emphatically declared that it 
would not be successful in their city and it 


would react against them. That afternoon 
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I called on another trust Company in that 
same city and learned to my surprise that 
three solicitors were employed by them and 
that these three solicitors had placed thirteen 
million dollars worth of trust business in 
the files of that company in the first six 
months of 1926. 

Even though it were true that it is a very 
difficult and delicate matter to approach men 
of means regarding their wills and trust 
agreements, is not that in itself an argument 
in favor of personal solicitation? Is it not 
true that when you have a very delicate or 
difficult mission to accomplish, you hesitate 
to attempt it by letter or by the printed 
word? You would either go yourself on the 
mission or send someone in whom you had 
confidence to interview the party concerned. 
The most intimate diplomatic relations be- 
tween governments are carried on by per- 
sonal plenipotentiaries, 


Methods Used in Soliciting Insurance Trust 
Business 

No discussion on selling insurance trusts 
would be complete without discussing, at 
least briefly, the cooperative movement be- 
tween insurance underwriters and trust com- 
panies. One of the principal duties of every 
trust development man is to cultivate the 
friendship of the underwriters of his com- 
munity. This would be true even though 
the trust companies were not particularly 
seeking to be named as trustee of the per- 
sonal insurance policies of its customers, for 
the by-products of the insurance trust are 
well worthy of any effort or expense which 
a bank or trust company may make among 
the insurance underwriters, 

We will never get the good will and co- 
operation of underwriters by taking the at- 
titude that the chief purpose of insurance 
companies is to create estates for trust com- 
panies to manage. Remember that insurance 
companies had developed their settlement 
plans long before insurance trusts were 
known. If we carefully study the insurance 
settlement plans offered by the insurance 
companies we are forced to conclude that the 
insurance settlement plan has its place in 
the scheme of conservation and that in many 
cases it will serve the insured better than 
the insurance trust can possibly serve him. 
Trust companies cannot for example apply 
the annuity principle to insurance trusts. I 
repeatedly tell the insurance underwriters of 
Kansas City that I am willing to let them 
decide whether in their judgment their cli- 
ents can best be served by the insurance 
trust or by the insurance settlement plan of- 
fered by their company. 
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Point out to the insurance underwriter the 
possibilities of the “will approach” in selling 
life insurance; teach him that the best way 
to cooperate with the trust company is to 
work with the trust representative in urging 
his policyholders to plan the conservation of 
their entire estates. Not merely their in- 
surance estate. IL am thoroughly convinced 
that the insurance underwriter can sell more 
insurance by using this “will approach” than 
by any other plan. 

Several insurance underwviters in Kansas 
City frankly tell me that in all ordinary 
cases they will not recommend to their pros- 
pects the creation of an insurance trust. They 
believe that the insurance settlement plan 
will serve the interest of their prospect bet- 
ter, but these insurance underwriters 
have probably brought me as many good 
trust prospects as the insurance underwriters 
who urge insurance trust on all of their 
prospects, for they realize that there is a 
limit to the insurance settlement plan and 
that most men need the trust company sery- 
ice in connection with their estates as much 
as they need the insurance settlement 
tection for their insurance. 

But trust companies cannot depend on in- 
surance underwriters to bring in all their 
trust business. If we are really in earnest 
about selling insurance trusts we must go 
out and get the business ourselves. After 
all is said and done I have found that very 
little, if any, business comes to me without 
effort. Most of the leads I receive, no mat- 
ter whether they come from insurance under- 
writers or from sources within the bank, 
must be followed up and sold, and this is 
true even of men who of their own volition 
come to the trust department to talk about 
their estates. 


Same 


pro- 


How Can Leads Made 


and Inquiries Be 
Insurance Trusts and Wills? 


In order to sell our complete service I 
approach a prospect with this idea— ‘You 
have spent your life building your estate, 
why not spend a part of one day planning 
its conservation?” I sell him on the logic 
of making some definite plans for the dis- 
position of his estate. Of course, I tell him 
he doesn’t expect to die, but neither does 
he expect his house to burn, yet he insures 
it. This reasoning seems to win the con- 
fidence of a prospect. Then I tell him I 
cannot suggest anything until I know 
something about his estate, himself and his 
amily; it is surprising how often he opens 
his heart and tells all about his estate, his 
wife and family and his secret ambitions 
for them. After I have secured this infor- 
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mation from the prospect I withdraw as 
tactfully as possible, telling him I will re- 
turn in a few days with some concrete 
suggestions which I believe will be of inter- 
est to him. 

A few days later I call again with a 
caretully prepared survey of his estate to- 
gether with an outline of an 
trust and will, which, in light of the = in- 
formation secured at our previous discus- 
sion, I believe will accomplish the pur- 
pose he has in mind, I make sure to hook 
up the will and trust agreement in = such 
a manner that they appear inseparable and 
attempt to sell him on an estate plan not 
simply on an insurance trust or a will. If, 
during the interview I feel that I will be 
unable to sell him both the insurance and 
will service I show him that the plan can 
be divided and endeavor to sell him the 
part of the service I feel he is most inter- 
ested in. 

Sometimes the trust soiicitor 
a reticence on the part of his 
discuss his personal estate 


insurance 


will sense 
prospect to 
with him. If 
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he feels this is true he 
the prospect that, if he 
president who is handling his 
would gladly discuss the 
dence with him. If this 
the prospect the solicitor 
that an appointment is 
ference held. 

The trust solicitor should not feel dis- 
couraged if he is not able to sell his’ pros- 
pects in one, two or even more calls. — It 
often takes some time to sell a prospect. 
I have closed some cases this year that I 
began working ol three vears ago. The 
trust company executive should not expect 
too much from a trust solicitor. Produc- 
tion comes slowly and it is only by grim 
energy and resolute courage and by con- 
stant effort that the trust solicitor is able 
to bring trust business to the bank, but it 
has been our experience and the experi- 
ence of most banks and trust companies 
who have given trust solicitation a fair 
trial that it is the one sure way of build- 
ing future trust 


should suggest to 
prefers, the vice- 
business, 
matter in confi- 
is acceptable to 
should see to it 
made and the con- 


business. 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK HANDLES HUGE FIDUCIARY TASK 


One of the biggest fiduciary operations was conducted by the Guaranty Trust Company 

recently when it won a thrilling race against time in preparing for the Standard Oil 

Company of New Jersey, 70,000 warrants issued on the subscriptions for common stock 

and transferring $120,000,000 of preferred stock which had been surrendered by 
investors in exchange for the company’s new debenture bonds. 
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Established 47 Years 
THE TRUSTEES EXECUTORS & AGENCY CO. L1p. 


MELBOURNE, VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA. 





(The FIRST Trustee Company founded in Australasia) 








The Company is specially) incorporated and empow- 
ered by Acts of Parliament to act as Executor, Trustee, 
Administrator and in other fiduciary capacities. 


Trust Funds administered exceed £41,000,000 
Trust Funds under administration 30th June, 1925, £15,776,900 


JAS. BORROWMAN 
General Manager 


CHAS. R, SMIBERT 
Manager 











FEDERAL RESERVE NOW FREE FROM POLITICAL MENACE 


Whereas the branch banking clauses of the 
McFadden Bill which recently passed Con- 
received major attention, the provi- 
sions which grant perpetual charters to the 
Federal Reserve Banks are regarded as the 
most important feature of the new banking 
law. This view was conveyed in a full page 
newspaper advertisement published by the 
Cleveland Trust Company on the day follow- 
ing the signing of the McFadden bill by 
President Coolidge. This advertisement was 
in the form of a statement signed by Presi- 
dent Harris Creech of the Cleveland Trust 
Company, which celebrates its tenth year as 


<Tress 


a member of the Federal Reserve System 
and which was the first large state bank 


in the Fourth District to avail itself of vol- 
untary membership. Mr. Creech also com- 
ments on the fact that the McFadden bill 
carries into law the recommendations made 
by the American Bankers Association in 
adopting a report originally drafted by Col. 
Leonard P. Ayres, a vice-president of the 
Cleveland Trust Company. 

“Perhaps no one but the banker fully ap- 
preciates how great a boon is this freeing 
of the Federal Reserve Charter from the 


menace of political bickerings such as de- 
stroyed earlier banks of the United States,” 
says Mr. Creech, “Through the world’s 
greatest war and the unprecedented finan- 
cial perils of reconstruction, the System has 
judiciously administered the nation’s ex- 
changes, mobilized credit and made it elas- 
tic, and proved itself an absolute bulwark 
against financial panics. It was the only 
central banking system of all the warring 
nations that carried through and 
strain without a depreciation of currency. 

“Many Cleveland and Fourth District en- 


STress 


terprises owe their present high place in 
large measure to the greatly augmented 


credit capacity of their banks, due to the 
Federal Reserve System. This in turn has 
meant prosperity for all the inhabitants of 
the district as well as the nation. For ten 
years we have shared with the commerce 
and industry of this district the benefits con- 
ferred by our Federal Reserve Bank. Out 
of this practical experience we congratulate 


Cleveland and the nation that this great 
financial agency will continue indefinitely 


and increasingly to substitute confidence for 
fear in business.” 
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ANALYZING COSTS AND METHODS OF SELLING TRUST 
SERVICE 


KEEP ACCURATE RECORD OF CONTACTS AND SOURCES OF BUSINESS 


HARRISON B. GRIMM 
Manager Business Extension, Security Trust Company, Detroit 





(Eprror’s NoTE: 





The closing session of the recent Mid-Winter Trust Conference was 


devoted to frank discussion of salesmanship and methods for securing trust business. 
Mr. Grimm led the debate on selling trust services through personal salesmanship and 
suggested progressive plans based upon a long term of years of erperience.) 


AVING in mind the fact that trust 
companies in Michigan differ from 
most others in that they do no bank- 
ing business, but are entirely separate fidu- 
ciary organizations which have the support 
of their local banks, instead of competition 
from them—I can almost hear someone say 
that this fact is one of the reasons why it 
is easy for Detroit to be among the leaders 
in this somewhat new and _ tremendously 
fruitful field. On the other hand, we in De- 
troit envy you new business and publicity 
executives who are associated with institu- 
tions that have thousands of wealthy people 
as depositors, for in your families of deposi- 
tors you have a virgin field of worth while 
prospects who are friendly to you through 
daily contact. We have to go out and dig 
up the great majority of our prospects. 
During the course of the year, quite a 
few trust men from other cities visit with 
me to “talk shop.” They want to know 
what my company is doing—how they do it— 
what results we get. In turn, they tell of 
what their institutions are going to do or 
are doing. Not long ago a representative of 
one of America’s foremost trust companies 
ealled to exchange ideas with me. I thought, 
here is my chance to learn how a “real” 
institution does it. But lo and behold, this 
man, presumably in charge of new trust 
business, knew not whether he had sold 50 
or 150 wills and trusts during the past year 
—nor how many his officials had sold—nor 
what it cost to sell them—their source—or 
what constituted his best field. 


Keeping Accurate Records 


I cannot help but contrast this situation 
with that of some other trust companies 
who keep as accurate records of their scales 
as they do their investments, deposits, earn- 
ings, ete. They know when the prospect was 


sold—by whom—his worth—his attorney, 
if any—whether his will embodies trust fea- 
tures—whether his life insurance was trust- 
eed. They know what their trust salesmen 
do daily—how many calls it requires to make 
a sale—what it each document 
secured—what the probable fees will be. 

They know what professions are most 
easily sold—what their representatives should 
say and not say. They know past 
records and experience what field is most 
prolific—how many wills and trusts they 
have under $50,000—how many under $100,- 
000—a quarter—a half—one—two—three— 
five—ten million dollars each. 


costs for 


from 





Planning for the Future 


They know how many they have sold and 
how many they can expect to sell. They are 
beginning to anticipate their future working 
force requirements on the basis of the law 
of averages—are planning to build a service 
that will equal their spoken and published 
promises. Your institutions know when 
bonds and mortgages mature—why not know 
when wills are likely to mature and be 
ready to handle them properly? You may 
ask “How can the maturity of wills be an- 
ticipated?” Why not use the life insurance 
“expectancy” tables? If these are accurate 
enough for the insurance companies to base 
premium rates upon, they surely will be 
accurate enough to tell you approximately 
how many wills will likely mature each year 
in the future. In any event, they will help 
point the way to a scientific basis for build- 
ing your future trust department organiza- 
tion. The time has come—or will come— 
when our institutions must administer wills 
and trusts by hundreds and thousands—in- 
stead of by scores. 

How many know how much it costs to se- 
cure each will or trust? What items should 
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be included in this expense, or 
vestment for the future? Salesmen’s  sal- 
aries, Auto and traveling expenses. 
What part of the salaries of the members of 
the publicity department—what part of your 
own salary? How much of your advertising 
should be charged to selling. When 
documents come in “over the counter” in- 
stead of through outside salesmen, how much 
of the salary of the Vice-President, Trust 
Officer or Junior Officer handling the ‘over 
the counter” customer should be charged as 
part of the sale? 

If you don’t analyze, itemize and record 
your future business in this way—how can 
you be sure you are not putting a lot of un- 
profitable business on your books? 
ber how long it 


rather in- 


yes. 


cost 


Remem- 
took us to wake up to the 
unprofitable checking idea’ Let's get started 
right in this new departure. 

What is the average size worth of the 
future executorships and trusteeships filed 
away in your vaults? What is the average 
term of years your trusts will run? What will 
he the probable fees—the probable profits? 
To help in deciding upon compensation for 
your salesmen in proper proportion—what 
is the rank of your salesmen as regards 
number of documents sold—their average 
worth—how many sold per week? Who sells 
the big fellows—who the smaller ones? How 
do your women representatives compare with 
the men? Who has the best results with 
elderly prospects—with the young chaps? 


Tangible Results 

Following the principles and practices just 
mentioned has brought to several trust de- 
partments of which I have knowledge, these 
almost unbelievable results: In the first 
case, a department two vears old in a small 
company in a city of good size, with heavy 
competition, secured 225 wills and trusts 
totaling fifteen millions of dollars: In the 
second instance, an old, well established 
bank and trust company in a large city, 
that had paid little attention to promoting 
its trust features, surprised to find 
how easy it was to secure 300 wills and trusts 
the first vear totaling thirty 
dollars. 


Was 
millions of 


The figures in a third case I have in mind 
show well over a thousand wills and trusts 
in a given two year period, including the 
trusteeing of twenty millions of insurance 
money—the aggregate total of business being 
approximately two hundred millions of dol- 
lars—at a cost, as I understand it, of about 
$140,000 and with the help of consistently 
planned advertising and a limited number 
of people in the selling and publicity divi- 
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In Chicago 


A Bank of Character 
and Strength—com- 


pletely equipped and 
officered in all de- 
partments of Com- 
mercial and Trust 
Banking—is ready to 
render real service 
to you. 


CENTRAL 
TRUST 


COMPANY 
OF ILLINOIS 


125 West Monroe Street 
at La Salle 
Chicago 
CAPITAL & SURPLUS 
$9,000,000 
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sions. Plus, of course, the collateral value 
of previous advertising, the reputation of 
the institutions in question, and the efforts 
of the men who receive the “over the counter” 
business. What the total figures are for 
Detroit, I can only guess, but if accurate 
figures were available I would not be sur 
prised if in 1926 four thousand wills and 
trusts were secured aggregating «at least 
four hundred millions of dollars. 


Take the Mystery Out of Trust Work 

I have heard of some companies who have 
too much commercialism in their selling 
methods. They use high pressure methods 
on their salesmen, prospects and insurance 
underwriters alike. What they want is the 
signature on the dotted line. If the docu- 
ment doesn’t cover the man’s estate plans in 
the best possible way, they seem to care little. 
If any great number of trust companies do 
this—it will reflect upon those who strive 
hard to render intelligent service. Let us 
keep quality in mind as well as quantity, 
both in selling and serving. 

Advertise and sell facts. Take the mys- 
tery out of trust company fees and proce- 
dure. Train your salesmen and trust offi- 
cers how to work out the best of estate 
plans. Work for a higher standard—train 
them thoroughly. If someone asks what are 
“legal” investments, let them be prepared to 
answer fully and_ concisely. Ilave them 
posted on your company’s principles and 
practices, your strength, record, personnel. 

Here’s another thought I want to leave 
with you and I’m sure that the life under- 
writers will understand the spirit in which 
I say this. After trust companies have 
worked for years to show insurance men it 
would stimulate their business if they talked 
wills and estate plans and the trusteeing of 
insurance—in some sections some of the un- 
derwriters have become so enthusiastic that 
they have set themselves up as specialists in 
the planning and preparation of wills. As a 
rule, this is true only of men somewhat new 
in the insurance field, although a few old- 
timers have let the lure of big business tem- 
porarily blind them to the fact that espe- 
cially in larger cities, the trust company 
men do know considerable about planning es- 
tates and trusts, about laws, taxes and other 
important things and are far better quali- 
fied to do this—and legitimately so—than 
the underwriter. 

fe fe 

The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York has been appointed agent for the voting 
trust certificates for capital stock of Al- 
worth-Sevens-Hild Company. 
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First bell guide post to be placed on El Camino 
Real, the beautiful highway which extends from 
San Diego in the South to Sonoma in the North, 
following the old trail of the Franciscan Fathers. 


OLD TRAILS 


& the padres blazed the 
trails which are the 
highways of modern Cali- 
fornia traffic, so the found- 
ers of this bank, more than 
two generations ago, estab- 
lished the policies which we 
follow today. As we go for- 
ward with the West, we 
are traveling old, familiar 
trails. 


Resources more than 130 millions 
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An Indispensable Book 


to 


Every Bank and Trust Company 


Officer 


The Revised Sixth and Enlarged Edition 


THE MODERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


FRANKLIN B. KIRKBRIDE 
J. E. STERRETT AND 
H. PARKER WILLIS 


Now ready for distribution. Price $6.00 postage prepaid 
Address: Trust Companies Publishing Association, 55 Liberty St., New York 


HIS Book is indisputably recog- Sixth Edition is of equal value to every 
National and State Bank as well as to 
Trust Companies. In scope it covers 


every department and phase of Banking 


nized as the Standard and Lead- 
ing Authority on the Functions 
and Organization of a Modern Trust 


Company, embracing every phase and 

latest development in Banking Oper- 

ation and Fiduciary Finance. 
Comprising over 550 pages, the new 


and Fiduciary Finance, including the 
most approved forms of accounting, ad- 
vanced standards and principles of 
practice. 


TRUST COMPANIES Magazine, Book Department 
55 Liberty Street, New York. 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed please find $6.00 (check or money order) for which kindly 
send me copy of the new Sixth Edition of “The Modern Trust Company,” or you 
may send me copy on approval. 


Name 


Make check or draft payable to TRUST COMPANIES Publishing Association, 
55 Liberty Street, New York. 








- Legal Decisions and Discussion 


RELATING TO BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 
Edited by JOHN H. SEARS, member of the New York Bar and author of ‘‘Trust Company Law’”’ 


[LEGAL DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES WILL BE REVI. WED 


AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. 


CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO QUERIES OF A 


LEGAL NATURE, ARISING OUT OF THE CONDUCT OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF TRUST COM- 


PANIES. SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED TO AVAIL 
OFFERED FREE OF CHARGE. | 
CORPORATE MORTGAGE 
(Validity of Corporate 
After-Acquired Property.) 


Mortgage on 


This was an action against a power cor- 
poration — to certain corporate 
bonds of said corporation and to foreclose a 
mortgage lien, given to secure 
bonds, on certain real 
had issued the 
executed a trust deed to a 
contained a mortgage 
payment of such bonds. Plaintiff, claiming 
that she was the owner and holder of cer- 
tain of such bonds which were past due and 
unpaid, claimed the right to foreclose on 
certain property, the legal title to which was 
acquired after the execution of the mortgage. 
The mortgage conveyed to the trustee cer- 
tain described property and “all other prop- 
erty, whether real or personal, now owned, 
or which may hereafter be owned by said 
company.’ Plaintiff claimed the right to 
foreclose on the property in question by vir- 
tue of this provision in the mortgage con- 
veying all property which might thereafter 
be acquired by the corporation. 

Held, that judgment should be rendered 
for plaintiff for the face value of her bonds 
and interest to date of judgment, and that 
a decree of foreclosure of the trust deed or 
mortgage lien should be entered and the 
lands in question sold to satisfy the judg- 
ment. The corporation, which had the gen- 
eral power to mortgage its property, in the 
absence of any prohibition, had power to 
mortgage any property to be thereafter ac- 
quired, in the same manner as a hatural per- 
son. Thus a valid corporate mortgage may 
be made of property not in existence at the 
date of the mortgage so as to operate and 
attach upon it, as soon as it comes into ex- 
istence, and make it effective security for the 
debt provided in the mortgage.—KEhret vs. 
Price (33512) Supreme Court of Oklahoma. 


recover on 


payment of 
property. The 
bonds and had 
trustee, which 
clause, to secure the 


said 
corporation 


THEMSELVES OF THESE FACILITIFS WHICH ARF 


DECEDENT’S ESTATES 
(Remedy of Beneficiary of 
ficd Trust Fund.) 


l nidenti- 


Action against an administrator to impress 
upon the general assets of the estate a trust 
to the extent of an amount which plaintiff 
had delivered to the deceased under an agree- 
ment with him that he would invest same for 
plaintiff in some good oil proposition.  De- 
ceased had deposited the money to his credit 
in his existing account 
the same with other money 
credit in said bank account. 
time he drew 
until it 


check and mixed 
then to his 
From time to 
against said account 
Was completely exhausted.  There- 
after he deposited further money in said ac- 
count and at the time of his death 
Was a balance to his credit. He had never 
invested plaintiffs funds in properties for 
her benefit and it did not appear what was 
done with any of this money except that 
it was mixed with other funds and went to 
swell general The court 
reversed a decree that plaintiff have a trust 
interest in the whole of the assets of the es- 
tate and 

Ifeld, that there was no sufficient tracing 
or identification of plaintiff's property com- 
ing into the hands of the administrator of 
the estate. In impressing and enforcing a 
trust upon the property of an estate on ac- 
count of wrongful diversion by a trustee of 
funds entrusted to him, the court will wrest 
from the estate and deliver to the beneficiary 
only such diverted money as 
covered in such estate, or 


checks 


there 


deceased's assets. 


may be dis- 
such property or 
interest in assets of the estate as has been 
substituted for the money wrongfully divert- 
ed from the beneficiary. Plaintiff therefore 
had no preferred claim and her sole remedy 
was that of a general creditor. 
Admrs. vs. 


-Apple et al. 
Hert (33104) Supreme Court of 
Oklahoma, 
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OMPETENT 
PANY 


having 


TRUST COM- 
EXECUTIVE, also 


lengthy experience as 


branch manager leading Canadian 
Bank, desires position in progressive 


American Trust Company. Business 
builder with exceptional qualifica- 
tions and references. Particulars 
upon application to “Trust Orri- 
cer,’ Box XL, Trust Companies 
Magazine, 55 Liberty St., New York. 


EXECUTORS AND ADMINSTRATORS 
(Competency as 
ployces of Executor 


Hm- 
Company. ) 


Witnesses of 
Trust 
In a proceeding for the revocation of the 

probate of a will the plaintiffs contended, 


nmong other things, that the will in ques- 
tion Was not propertly witnessed. By the 
terms of the will the testatrix had made 


certain specific bequests, and devised and be- 
queathed the remainder of her estate to de- 


fendant bank in trust for certain specified 
purposes. It appeared that the will had 
been witnessed by employees of the defen- 
dant, a trust and savings bank. The bank 
Was also executor of the estate of the de- 
ceased and the contention of the plaintiff 
was that the bank as executor and trustee 


of the decedent’s estate had a beneficial and 
financial interest therein, which disqualified 
its employees from witnessing the will. 

Held, that the plaintiffs were not entitled 
to any relief. The bank as executor and 
trustee had no further interest than the 
compensation for acting as such. Its com- 
missions were merely compensation for serv- 
ices rendered and gave it no financial inter- 
est in the probating of the will. The bank 
was, therefore, not rendered incompetent to 
act as a subscribing witness and, therefore, 
employees of the bank were not incompetent. 
Held further, that even assuming that the 
bank had a disqualifying interest by reason 
of some discretionary powers exercisable 
under the terms of the will, still, as it did 
not appear that the subscribing witnesses 
were stockholders or officers of the bank, 
their interest as employees was in no sense 
proprietary and was too indefinite, uncer- 
tain, remote and contingent to affect their 
competency.—In the Matter of the Estate of 
Alma Haupt, Deceased (32691) Supreme 
Court of California. 
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RIGHT TO STOCK DIVIDENDS AS BETWEEN LIFE 
TENANT AND REMAINDERMEN 

Appeal from a judgment awarding to an 

executor certain shares of stock. In 1907 

one Evans had died and his will provided 


that his wife should receive the dividends 
of certain shares of stock. The will also 
bequeathed to three of his seven children 


the said stock. In 1922 a stock dividend of 
100 per cent was declared; in 1924 testa- 
tor’s wife died and her will bequeathed all 
of her property to the seven children equally. 
Some of the heirs contended that the divi- 
dend stock should be issued to appellee, the 
executor of Mrs. Evans, and others contended 
that this stock, just like the original shares, 
passed under Evans’ will to his three chil- 
dren. 

Held, that the judgment must be affirmed. 
for it was the settled law of Kentucky that 
as between a life tenant and remaindermen, 
all dividends, whether paid in stock or cash, 


declared out of earnings belonged to the 
life tenant, If, instead of allowing this 


surplus to accumulate, the corporation had 
paid a semi-annual dividend, the money 
would have clearly belonged to Mrs. Evans. 
It made no difference that instead of paying 
out its earnings in dividends, it allowed its 
earnings to accumulate and then, instead of 
distributing them in money, it issued a stock 
dividend to represent this 
Goff, et al., vs. Evans, et al. 
of Appeals of Kentucky. 


accumulation.— 


(33276) Court 


WHEN TRUSTEE MAY DECLINE TO PAY INCOME 
OF TRUST 


Where over $5,000 was due on real estate 
held in trust and there was less than 83,000 
in the income account, held that it was not 
an abuse of discretion for trustee to decline 
to pay income to the beneficiaries.—Harris 
vs. Minnesota Loan & Trust Company. Sup. 
Ct. Minn. (33602-S) R. 


Central Union Trust 
appointed transfer agent and registrar for 
155,000 shares voting trust common stock 
and 90,000 shares preferred stock as well as 
registrar and trustee for $5,500,000 first 
mortgage 6’s, due January 1, 1947, of Ameri- 
can Writing Paper Company, Inc.; registrar 
for 300,000 shares common stock and 150,000 
shares preferred of Thatcher Manufacturing 
Company. 

Adolph J. Lins, manager of the credit and 
discount department of the New York Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, has resigned to become 
executive vice-president of the Montclair 
Trust Company of Montclair, N. J. 


Company has been 
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INCREASING EFFICIENCY OF RAILROAD 
OPERATION 

The railroads of the country continue to 
march forward in the matter of efficient op- 
eration and improvement in finances. Sur- 
veying the railroad situation, the Philadel- 
phia-Girard National Bank says in its cur- 
rent Hconomic Review: 

“In their operations the railroads of the 
country have continued to make very satis- 
factory progress. The efficiency which they 
have reached is emphasized by the fact that 
with traffic moving at 950,000 cars a week, 
the railroads had 4,600 spare locomotives and 
275,544 surplus ears. Even so, and although 
last year they added 2,399 locomotives and 
104,000 freight cars to their equipment, or- 
ders are being placed for very substantial 
additional amounts of equipment. Also all 
of the railroads of the country, now stronger 
in cash and credit than at any time since 
before the war, are going forward with im- 
provement programs to equip themselves bet- 
ter for much large traffic. It is estimated 
that total expenditures this year will approx- 
imate $875,000.000, which would raise the 
total for eight years to about $6,100,000,000. 
The present total book property investment 
is about $21,500,000,000.” 


CLUES ON NEW BUSINESS FOR BANKS 
AND TRUST. COMPANIES 

Every live banker and trust company offi- 
cial is alert to following up “leads” for new 
business and those who avail themselves of 
the recently published book on “New Business 
for Banks,’ a collaboration by Frederick 
Kerman and Bryant W. Griffin, will not be 
unrewarded for their pains. The contents are 
redolent of practical experience and “brass 
tack” methods. The authors are men of ac- 
tual accomplishments, Mr. Kerman handling 
the advertising and new business work for 
the big Bank of Italy in California and Mr. 
Griffin directing the business extension work 
for the National Newark & Essex Banking 
Company of Newark, N. J. 

This book is being incorporated by a num- 
ber of chapters of the American Institute of 
Banking in their curriculum on bank busi- 
ness building instruction. It tells all about 
the organization of a new business depart- 
ment, preparation and budgeting of advertis- 
ing. personal solicitation, enlisting employees 
and a multitude of other channels. The au- 
thors have also fortified their suggestions 
with first hand descriptions of new business 
methods employed by some of the most en- 
terprising and successful banks and_ trust 
companies in the country. 
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A comprehensive treatise on bank insur- 
ance intended as a guide book for members 
of the American Bankers Association has 
been issued by its Insurance Committee, 
bringing out the coverage now enjoyed under 
the most dependable forms of contracts, in- 
cluding those copyrighted by the association. 


The week of October 24 has been agreed 
upon for this year’s annual convention of 
the American Bankers Association, which 
will be held at Houston, Texas. 


R. L. Hubbard has been apopinted trust 
officer of the American National Bank of 
Benton Harbor, Wash. 


A charter has been granted for the organi- 
zation of the People’s Trust Company at 
Dunellen, N. J. 


Income tax collections by the Federal Gov- 
ernment during the calendar year 1926 
amounted to $2,172,127,321, or $346,423,185 
more than during 1925. New York State 
contributed $618,415,054 to the total. 

At the annual organization meeting of the 
board of directors of the Hibernia Bank 
and Trust Company of New Orleans, Presi- 
dent Hecht reported total resources of $62,- 
200,000; deposits $52,032,000; capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits of $4,720,000. Of- 
ficers were re-elected without change. 


. 
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(guarantee 
Trust & Safe Deposit Co 


. 316-318-320 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Central Office: 1415 Chestnut St. West Phila. Office: 9 South 52nd St. 


Statement January 31, 1927 
ASSETS 

Cash on hand and deposited with banks $1,386,773.57 
Legal Reserve Securities 300,000.00 
Call loans upon collateral 7,337 5588.53 
Time loans upon collateral 1,00),322.76 | 
Commercial paper and acceptances... 1,214,953 13 | Interest payable to depositors 
stocks and Bonds 2,599,115.02 | 
Mortgages and mand amuses 


L135 | Letters of credit issued 
g 590,676 11 | Miscellaneous liabilities............... 
Real Estate, 316, 318, 320 Chestnut St., | 
and 9 So. 52nd Street 


Vaults and equipment 

Other real estate 

Accrued interest 

Customers’ liability on letters of credit. 
Miscelianeous assets 


LIABILITIES 
| Capital stock 
Surplus 
Undivided profits 
Deposits 


$1,000,000.00 
1,000,000.00 
317,287.11 
12,574,803.14 
61,640.55 
26,525.00 
5,934.18 


373,000.00 
100,000.00 | 
10,653.50 
$4,035.98 | 
26,525.00 
52.546.39 | 


$14,986,189.99 | $14,986,189.99 


Trust Funds and Investments, which are kept entirely separate and apart 
from the assets of the Company $25,265 ,527.78 


HERBERT W. GOODALL, JESSE S. SHEPARD HOWARD E. YOUNG, 
President Vice-President and Trust Officer Treasurer and Secretary 
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DETROIT TRUST COMPANY IN NEW 
ADDITION 

The Detroit Trust Company 
offices to their magnificent new 
dition on Saturday, March 5. The formal 
opening to the public will take place in 
about two months, when the wall separating 
the two is removed and the old part is com- 
pletely renovated. In the meantime, busi- 
ness will be carried on in the new section. 

In designing the building, Albert Kahn, 
the architect, wanted the general appear- 
ance to suggest protection as the outstanding 
characteristic of the trust business. Eight 
massive columns, crossed at the top with 
heavy horizontal pieces, grated windows and 
a relatively small entrance have been used 
to produce this effect. The complete build- 
ing extends 140 feet on Fort street and 1388 
eet on Shelby. With the idea in mind for 
future expansion, the foundation and steel 
structural work was designed to support 


the executive officers, the administrative 
heads of the trust, bond. financial and cor- 
poration departments will be located on the 
first floor. 


transferred 
100-foot ad- 

Directly in front of the entrance is a large 
bronze placque indicating that the Detroit 
Trust Company building now stands on part 
of the site once occupied by Fort Shelby. 
Palisades of Fort Shelby dug up during the 
excavating of the new building will be on 
exhibit in the elevator lobby. 

The mezzanine floor is taken over by the 
municipal bond department, the library and 
the trust investment department. On the 
second floor, the real estate and mortgage 
loan departments occupy most of the space 
and the auditors are located on the third 
floor. 


A fiduciary who has given notice to the 
commissioner that he is acting in a fiduciary 
eight columns in all. 


Inside, the new addi- 
tion represents the last word in modern fa- 
cilities. The dominant feature the big 
room on the ground floor. With the excep- 
tion of the glass partitioned officers’ rooms, 
the vaults and the stenographic room, the 
entire ground floor is an open office. Besides 


1S 


capacity as provided in Treasury Decision 
3863 may execute a valid waiver of the 
statute of limitations upon the assessment 
of any tax due from the person or estate 
for whom he acts, according to an opinion 
by A. W. Gregg, general counsel of the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue. 
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BANKERS’ CONVENTION CALENDAR 
April 20-21—Louisiana, Baton Rouge. 
21-23—-North Carolina, Pinehurst. 
25-26—Florida, Sarasota. 
27-28—Arkansas, Little Rock. 
May 10-11—Mississippi, —. 
3g 0-11—Oklahoma, Oklahoma City. 
-12—-Texas, El Paso. 
2-15—Tennessee, Chattanooga. 
6-1S—-Georgia, Atlanta. 
17-IS—Missouri, Joplin. 
IS-1S—Maryland, Atlantic City, N. J. 
1S-20—Kansas, Manhattan. 
Is-21-—California, Del Monte. 
19-21—Alabama, Birmingham. 
June 1- 2—West Virginia, Clarksburg. 
- 3o- 4—Oregon, Gearhart-by-the-Sea. 
S—New York State, Washington. 
D.C. 
s-10—Minnesota, St. Paul. 
s-10—Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh. 
1-11-—District of Columbia, Hot 
Springs, Va. 
'-11—Washington, Tacoma. 
10-11—-Utah, Salt Lake City. 
14-15—Idaho, Hayden Lake. 
15-16-—North Dakota, Jamestown. 
1n-16—Ohio, Cedar Point. 
1S-—Maine, South Poland. 
1S-24—-Michigan, Detroit to Duluth. 
20-22—lIowa, Des Moines. 
21——Wisconsin, Madison. 





22-25—Kentucky, Lexington. 
22-25—South Carolina, —. 
23-24—Illinois, Danville. 

) ) 


23-25—Virginia, Virginia Beach. 
24-25—Colorado, Estes Park. 
Idaho, Hayden Lake. 
July 1- 2—South Dakota, Deadwood. 
“  45-14—Arizona, Flagstaff. 
—Nebraska, Omaha. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Executive Council, A. B, A.—Hot Springs, 
Ark., May 2-0: 

Reserve City Bankers—Pittsburgh, Pa., 
May 22-23 

Investment Bankers Association—Seattle, 
Wash., last week in September or first week 
in Oetober, 

Mortgage 3ankers <Association of the 
W. S.—Denver, September —. 

American Bankers Association—Houston, 
Texas, October 24-29. 


Herbert S. Downs has been appointed as 
assistant Federal Reserve Agent of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York. 

Robert Williamson has been appointed 
trust oftticer of the Hamilton National Bank 
of New York. 

The New York Title and Mortgage Com- 
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OFFICERS 
T. Comiy Hunter.Chairman of the Board 


Cassmeur J; CRART. occ veces President 


Frep’k G. HELMBOLD.....Vice-President 
CuHar_Les K. LuKENsS...... Vice-President 
GeorGE H. McNEELY....Vice-President 


Anson B. Evans..Title and Trust Officer 
Lewis: Van Court: ...cchoc ack Treasurer 


Wma. F. Ritrer..... ... Asst. Treasurer 

SAMUEL G. Stem....... Asst. Trust Officer 

Irvin H. Campspe cv..... Asst. Title Officer 
DIRECTORS 


T. Comiy Hunter 
Director, Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Director, Frankford Trust Co. 
Georce H. McNEELyY 
McNeely & Price, Glazed Kid Manufacturers 
James F. HALtowe. 
Geo. W. Roypuouse 
President, Roydhouse, Arey 8 Co., Gen. Contractors 
FRANK SCHOBLE 
President, Frank Schoble &§ Co., Hat Manufacturers 
Vice-President, National Security Bank 
Henry F. MIcHEeti 
President, Henry F. Michell Co., Seeds 
Francis S. Quinn 
Vice-President, Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
J. Howarp Ruoaps 
Attorney-at-Law 
Cuas. S. Watton, Jr. 
President, Chas. S. Walton & Co., Inc. Tanners 
James J. McArpie 
“resident McArdle & Cooney, Steam Fitters’ Supplies 
FREEMAN S. HuNSBERGER 
Treasurer, Bell, Walt & Co., Inc., Wholesale Shoes 
Wituiam D, ScHramMM 
Secretary, Stead §3 Miller Co. 
Francis A, O'NEILL 
President, Paper Manufacturers’ Co. 
Joun C. McKeon 
Laird Schober & Co., Manufacturers of Shoes 
Wm. REINHARDT 
Realtor 
Harrison I. Ports 
Horace T. Potts & Co., Steel Merchants 
Ciement J. Crarr 
President 
Frep’k G. HELMBOLD 
Vice-President 


CENTRAL TRUST 
AND 


SAVINGS COMPANY 


Main Office Broad St. Office 
MarketatFourth Broad at Spring Garden 


Philadelphia 
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SAVINGS JOVANI QC 





AKRON, OHIO 
Member Federal Reserve System 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, over $4,000,000.00 
We invite correspondence or interviews regarding 
fiduciary representation in Ohio. 
GEO. D. BATES, President 
H. B. DODGE, Asst. Trust Officer 


L. S. DUDLEY, Trust Officer 











NEW BRANCH FOR CHASE NATIONAL 
BANK 

The National Bank of New York 
will on May first open its nineteenth branch 
in the Grand Central zone. The new office 
will be located in handsome and spacious 
quarters in the new Graybar Building, front- 
ing on Lexington Avenue and will be equip- 
ped also with safe deposit vault facilities. 
The location is just east of the Grand Cen- 
tral Station and will bring to this locality 
the services which have contributed to the 
success of the Chase National Bank as the 
second largest bank in the United States 
with resources of close to a billion dollars. 


Chase 


GEORGE D. GRAVES 


Vice-President of the Chase National Bank of New York, 
who will be in charge of the new Grand Central Branch 
shortly to be opened by the Chase National 





The new Grand Central Office of the Chase 
National will be under the management of 
George D. Graves, a vice-president, who has 
had many years of practical experience. 

Mr. Graves has long been well known in 
New York City as a lawyer and banker. He 
is a graduate of Colby Academy, New Lon- 
don, N. H.; Yale University, 1899, and Yale 
Law School, 1903. After two years as mas- 
ter at St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., he 
began the practice of law in New York City. 
Mr. Graves is a member of the bar of New 
York and of Connecticut, and has practiced 
law for many years in the state and federal 
courts. In 1919 he entered the banking pro- 
fession and quickly rose to distinction. In 
1924 he was elected a vice-president of the 
Chase National Bank. 


Leland Rex Robinson, Ph. D., president of 
the Second International Securities Corpora- 
tion, is conducting a special course at Co- 
lumbia University on “Investment Trust Or- 
ganization and Management.” 


The Equitable Trust Company is named 
an executor in the will of John F. Mc- 
Evoy which provides for bequests to religious 
and charitable organizations, amounting to 
$300,000. 


L. Louis Schaefer, president of the Grace 
National Bank of New York, died recently 
as the result of a sudden stroke. He was 
also a director of the Corn Exchange Bank 
and president of the Great Neck Trust Com- 
pany. 


as 


Mrs. Grace K. Edwards, for several years 
connected with the Corn Exchange Bank in 
charge of the Flatbush Branch, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the downtown office of 
the First National Bank of Brooklyn. 

Davis Biggs, trust officer of the National 
Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, has been 
given the additional title of vice-president. 
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TRIBUTE TO LATE FREDERICK VIERLING 

One of the personalities whose presence 
is sadly missed at trust company conferences 
because of his vigorous and masterful ad- 
vocacy for the highest conceptions of trus- 
teeship is the late Frederick Vierling, who 
was for many years vice-president and trust 
officer of the Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany and whose death on September 25, last 
year, touched the hearts of all who knew 
him. That the influence of his fine charac- 
ter and his courageous injunctions is still 
manifest was shown at the recent Mid-Win- 
ter Trust Conference when William G. Little- 
ton, vice-president of the Fidelity-Philadel- 
phia Trust Company interjected in the pro- 
ceedings the following tribute: 

“The address that we have just heard 
and the other addresses that we heard this 
morning and yesterday show that we are 
now in the high light of our experience, after 
eight years of work in this Mid-Winter 
Trust Conference. But as in life, with the 
high lights there are shadows, the shadow 
that lies upon us today is due to the absence 
from our midst of Fred Vierling. Mr. Vier- 
ling, as you all know, was indefatigable in 
his efforts to help all of us in these confer- 
ences. I will not go into detail, except to 
say that his paper on “The Mechanical Han- 
dling of Trust Records,” last year, together 
with the correspondence I had with him after 
the conference, was of great use to me. I 
found that Mr. Vierling had started out with 
the same prejudices in favor of a certain 
way of keeping trust records, but that he 
had progressed, and, apparently, I had not, 
until I read his paper. 

“It was but a few months after I heard 
the sad news of his death, that my company 
and another large company in Philadelphia 
consolidated. It was then that the benefit I 
received from his paper cume home forcibly 
to me, because prejudices in favor of a cer- 
tain method had been removed from my 
mind because he had outgrown them and had 
shown me how they should be outgrown. If 
it had not been for that there might have 
been considerable friction in getting together 
the records of two large companies. 

“Now, I mention this in detail, because I 
have never yet failed to grve him credit for 
doing me a great service in that line, and 
my official life has been rendered smooth 
in the working of the consolidation, because 
of this benefit that he did to me. When I 
heard of his death, I felt a deep sense of 
personal loss and I believe there are many 
others here who miss the deceased trust 
vice-president of the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company.” 





E invite those having the 
need of either banking or 
trust service in this inter- 
mountain section to refer such 
business to us. 


It will receive 
prompt and efficient attention. 





COLUMBIA 
TRUST COMPANY 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


FRANK B. Cook, President 
, 


Member Federal Reserve System 





LINKING UP TRUST, SAVINGS AND 
INVESTMENT SERVICE 


The Minnesota Loan and Trust Company 
of Minneapolis believes in adapting its trust, 
savings and investment functions to meet the 
requirements of the people with modest in- 
come and to help them acquire financial in- 
dependence as well as homes. There are 
hundreds of families in Minneapolis and con- 
tiguous territory which owe their sheltered 
homes and assurances of regular income 
against old age, to the very practical plans 
provided by the Minnesota Loan and Trust 
Company. $y means of its cheerful house 
organ, called “Good Fortune’, the company 
broadcasts its services. First there is a 
savings plan for home ownership. Then 
there is a household budget plan allowing 
for regular monthly deposits. Then there 
is a plan for acquiring high grade invest- 
ments, either in units or on a participation 
basis. Other plans connect up with trust 
service and all have the element of practic- 
ability which assures genuine service. 


The New York Title and Mortgage Com- 
pany has formed a New Jersey subsidiary 
known as the New Jersey Title and Mort- 
gage Company, with capital of $550,000. 
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INCORPORATED 1864 
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SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 


OF BALTIMORE 
13 SOUTH STREET 


CAPITAL, $1;200;000 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS OVER $3,500,000 


OFFICERS 
H. WALTERS, CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN, PRESIDENT 


JOHN W. MARSHALL = > 
ANDREW P, SPAMER ® * 
4. 8. M. LEE * = 

JOSEPH B. KIRBY - ° - 
GEORGE B. GAMMIE a 

ARTHUR C. GIBSON ~- a d 
CLARENCE R. TUCKER i 


VICE-PREs. 
2D VICE-PREs. 
3D VICE-PREs. 
- 4TH VICE-PRES 
TREASURER 

- SECRETARY 
ASST. TREAS. 





H. WALTERS 

WALDO NEWCOMER 
NORMAN JAMES 
SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER 


The popular hold which trust company ad- 
Ininistration has attained among the people 
of Canada is fairly reflected in the twenty- 


ninth annual report and financial statement 
of the National Trust Company Limited 
Which has its head office in Toronto. The 


record established by this and other leading 


companies of Canada testifies to the high 
standards of management and the fine con- 


ceptions of trusteeship which obtain. Their 
srowth and earning capacity also acquire 
significance from the fact that they are con- 
fined by law to the exercise of fiduciary and 
allied conservative investments and deposit 
functions which are subject to 
strictions. 

The achieved by the National 
Trust Limited, may be visualized 
by comparative figures which show that as- 
sets under administration have increased to 
$157.406.425 as compared with $102.812,549 
in 1921: with $69,197,054 in 1916; $28,244,611 
in 1911 and $12,289,057 in 1906. During the 
year 1926 there was an increase of $13,744,- 
521 in the amount of assets which brought 
total to $157.406426. This aggregate, how- 
ever, not tell the whole story of the 
company’s activities or its volume of  busi- 
ness. It does not embrace the accounts car- 
ried as trustee under bond issues aggregat- 
ing hundreds of millions of dollars. Neither 
does it include the assets running into very 
large tigures which the company is adminis- 
tering as liquidator or receiver under the 
direction of the courts of the various proy- 
inces. Also there is the large volume of 
handled as custodian of property 


definite re- 


SUCCESS 


Company, 


does 


business 





DIRECTORS 


BLANCHARD RANDALL 
ELISHA H. PERKINS 
JOHN W. MARSHALL 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN 


ANNUAL STATEMENT OF NATIONAL TRUST COMPANY LIMITED 
OF TORONTO SHOWS GRATIFYING PROGRESS 


JOHN W. BOSLEY - 
WILLIAM R. HUBNER - ° - 
REGINALD S. OPIE - = ° 

GEORGE PAUSCH ° ° ASST, SEC'Y & AUDITOR 
ALBERT P. STROBEL ° - REAL ESTATE OFFICER 
ROLAND L. MILLER > nf > a = CASHIER 
HARRY E. CHALLIS - - - ° ASST. CASHIER 


ASST. TREAS 
ASST SECRETARY 
ASST. SECRETARY 





ROBERT GARRETT 
GEORGE C. JENKINS 
HOWARD BRUCE 
MORRIS WHITRIDGE 










and trustee under scores of escrow transac- 
tions and as transfer agent and registrar for 
the shares of companies whose combined 
capitalization amounts to hundreds of mil- 
lions. 

Operations of the last year as summarized 
by General Manager W. E. Rundle shows 
earnings of $402,647 as against $375,693 the 
previous years. Out of this was paid divi- 
dends amounting to 12 per cent on capital of 
$2,250,000, the sum of $50,000 was appropri- 
ated to create a fund to enable the company 
to carry its own fidelity and indemnity in- 
surance and $63,022 to provide for taxes, 
leaving profit and loss account of $186,891. 

Owing to the increase in business and to 
provide additional responsibility the direc- 
tors have recommended to shareholders an 
increase in capital from $2,250,000 to $3,000,- 
000. The capital account also include reserve 
fund of $2,250,000. Deposits of the company 
and moneys left under guaranteed trust cer- 
tificates have increased $1,400,925 during the 
last year, bringing total of such funds to 
$11,650,140. Of this total 67.39 per cent, or 
$7,851,062 is invested in first mortgages on 
real estate; 26.54 per cent, or $3,091,992. in 


government and municipal bonds or loans 
thereon and 6.07 per cent, or $707,085 in 


cash on hand or in chartered banks. 

The Lorain Street Savings & Trust Com- 
pany of Cleveland will increase capital by 
issue of 1,000 new shares at $1.50 per share. 

The Industrial Trust Company is being 
organized in Newark, N. J.. with capital of 
$300,000 and surplus of $150,000, 








TRUST 


A Complete 
Financtal Service 
“ND your Northwest financial 


E 

S business to this thirty-eight 
vear old trust company for atten- 
tion. We are fully equipped to 
serve you through our various 
departments — Trust, Banking, 
Safe Deposit, Real Estate and 
Investment. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
TRUST COMPANY 


$2,000,000 
115 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 


Capital and Surplus 


Affiliated with First National Bank 
in Minneapolis 
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Empire 


Bonds 


Give Guaranteed Safety 
and Pay 6% 


GC) Every Empire issue is created upon 
this set of fixed standards: 


— Guaranteed by one or more strong surety 
companies. 


— Legal for trust funds. 


— Independently trusteed by a large bank or trust 
company. 


— Secured by a closed first mortgage on income- 
earning real estate in leading American cities. 


— Yield 6%. 


Make these strict requirements 
your own investment standard. 


Empire Bond & Mortgage Corporation 
National City Building, 42nd St. at Madison Ave., N.Y. 
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MANAGEMENT of SECURITIES 
Requires all these things 

















BOX WILL GIVE YOU | 
ONLY THESE TWO 











BUT-When You entrust your 
securities to the State Street ‘Trust 
Company as yourAgent or‘ Trustee 
you get ALL THESE THINGS / 








State Street Crust Zompany 
BOSTON, MASS. 


<Main Office: Corner of State anv Cononess Stacers 
Copley Offce: 581 Bovustow Stazer 
Avenue Corner of Mass. Ave. & Bortstow Sr 
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AN ILLUMINATING ADVERTISEMENT USED BY THE STATE STREET TRUST COMPANY OF BOSTON, WHICH 


SHows How THE TrRuST COMPANY HAN 


DLES AND PROTECTS INVESTMENTS AS AGENT OR TRUSTEE 

































































LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


California Trust 
Company 


629 S. Spring St., Third Floor 
Capital: ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


Upon the basis of prompt, effi- 
cient service, this institution 
invites correspondence with 
banks, trust companies, corpora- 
tions, and others requiring 
financial or fiduciary facilities in 
Los Ange'es. 








We Transact a Trust Business 
Exclusively 


Stock owned by 


CALIFORNIA BANK 


which with its affiliated banks has 
combined resources of over 


$110,000,000.00 








WILLIAM S. RYLAND 


Elected President of the Citizens National Bank of Raleigh, 
North Carolina 
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New Orleans 
XXVI 


The International Trade Exhibition 


The New Orleans Permanent In- 
ternational Trade Exhibition (above) 
has on display acres of local, domes- 
tic and foreign manufactured and 
natural products of every class and 
type. The Exhibition enjoysa month- 
ly average attendance of 30,000 visit- 
ors from all parts of the world, and 
the Exhibition Company maintains 
its own selling organization for the 
benefit of exhibitors. 







Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. 
New Orleans, U.S.A. 


ELECTED PRESIDENT OF CITIZENS 
NATIONAL OF RALEIGH 
William 8S. Ryland, vice-president of the 
State-Planters Bank and Trust Company of 
Richmond, Va., who recently tendered his 
resignation to accept a similar position with 
the Citizens National Bank of Raleigh, N. C., 
has been elevated to the presidency of the 
Citizens National owing to the death on 
January 30th of Joseph G. Brown. Mr. Ry- 
land, who is about thirty-six years of age, 
will be one of the youngest bank presidents 
in the United States. The Raleigh Savings 
Bank, which for some years past has been 
controlled by the Citizens National Bank, is 

to be consolidated with the latter. 

Mr. Ryland began his banking career in 
1907 with the National State Bank and, ex- 
cept for a brief period with the National 
City Bank of New York, has been continu- 
ously with that institution and its successors 
—the State and City Bank and Trust Com- 
pany and the State-Planters Bank and Trust 
Company. He has risen steadily. In 1916 
he was made an assistant cashier, and in 
May, 1919, at the age of twenty-six, was 
elected vice-president. 
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120 BROADWAY 


The action of the Chicago Clearing House 
recently in promulgating a schedule of 
charges to be observed by member banks and 
trust Companies in that city for the safe- 
keeping of securities, directs attention to 
the fact that in New York City the banks 
and trust companies generally comply with 
a scale of Charges recommended by the Cor- 
porate Fiduciaries Association of this city. 
There is no compulsion upon New York 
hanks and trust companies to observe these 
charges, but the general practice is to con- 
sult the schedule and to make charges uni- 
form. 
The 


spects 








rates in New York are in most re- 
similar to those established in Chi- 
For safekeeping of bonds the charge 
is $1.00 per annum on each $1,000 par value 
up to $500,000, 75c. per annum on the next 
$500,000 par value; 50c. per annum on all 
over $1,000,000. On stocks 50c. per annum 
on each $1,000 par value up to $500,000; 35c. 
per annum on the next $500,000 par value; 
25e. per annum on all over $1,000,000. Stocks 


cago. 


TRUST COMPANIES 


Resources Over Fifty Million Dollars 


FIpELIry TRUST COMPANY 
of NewYork 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR SAFEKEEPING SECURITIES IN 
NEW YORK 


How Our Trust Department 
Acts for Our Correspondents 


We act as co-transfer agent and co- 
registrar of stocks and bonds, or as agent 
in connection with any corporate trust 
matter where another bank is trustee 

As depository for securities in safekeep- 
ing, either on the basis of a reasonable 
compensation for its services, or by ar- 
rangement on the basis of commensurate 
balances. 

Our Fiscal Agent Department is at your 
disposal for payment of coupons or the ma- 
turity of bonds on a reasonable basis of 
compensation. 





Member of Federal Reserve System 


In the Center of Things Financial 


Equitable Building 








of no par value are carried at $100 per 
share. Real estate mortgages are carried at 


one-eighth of 1 per cent of the par value held, 
plus $5 a year for each mortgage in excess of 
one, With a minimum of $25. 

The New York schedule of prices provides 
also for collection of income, or principal at 
maturity, notification of called bonds, sub- 
scription privileges or other rights and the 
execution of orders for sale or purchase, and 
preparation as agent of necessary certificates 
of ownership required under the federal in- 
come tax law. 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS TO HOLD 
INDEPENDENT CONVENTIONS 
Beginning with its 1927 convention, the 
Financial Advertisers Association will hold 
independent and self-supporting conventions. 
This action was unanimously taken by the 
Board of Directors at their recent Mid-Year 
Conference in New Orleans. Under this de- 
parture the first convention will be held at 
West Baden, Ind., September 12th to 15th. 





ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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UNION TRUST COMPANY 
A $50,000,000 


5 BRANCH (COMPLETE SERVICE BANK 
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On Guard/ 
Title Insurance 
Never Sleeps 


a) 


Potter Title & Trust Co. 
Fourth GGrant Pittsburgh,Pa 





INCREASE IN NATIONAL INCOME 

The National Park Bank of New York, in 
the current issue of its instructive business 
and economic review, makes interesting com- 
ment on recent figures national in- 
come as follows: 


as to 


“According to a very interesting investiga- 
tion undertaken by the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, the income of the Amer- 
ican people last year reached $89,682,000,000. 
As recently as 1921, the figure was only 
$62,736,000,000. It is apparent, therefore, 
that the American people have increased 
their income some 48 per cent in five years. 
This accounts for the high average purchas- 
ing power which in this country is greater 
than ever before. It is in fact greater than 
that shown by any other nation in the world. 
In 1909, the income of all persons gainfully 
employed average $791. From that time on 
there was a sharp advance which was in- 
terrupted only by the post-war deflation. 
Last year the average income of those gain- 
fully employed is estimated at $2,010. 

“It will be seen from these figures, there- 
fore. that the potential spending power of 
the American people is enormous and that 


under favorable conditions it will be amply 
sufficient to support very large purchases of 
automobiles and various types of merchan- 
dise this year. In saying this, however, due 
regard must be had for the amazing ex- 
pansion of installment buying during the last 
few years. There is little doubt that auto- 
mobiles will be always distributed to a large 
extent through convenient time payments. 
But the installment system has been so 
radically extended in other directions us to 
make the movement now one of outstanding 
importance. 


CARROLL RAGAN RECEIVES TOKEN 

At the recent mid-year -conference of the 
board of directors of the Financial Advertis- 
ers Association at New Orleans a handsome 
watch was presented by the board to Carroll 
Ragan, former president of the Association 
and advertising manager for the United 
States Mortgage & Trust Company of New 
York. The gift was presented by Fred W. 
Ellsworth, vice-president of the Hibernia 
Bank and Trust Company of New York with 
a graceful compliment to the recipient for 
his diligent and valuable service to the Fi- 
nancial Advertisers Association. 
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FIFTH AND SPRING 


CITIZENS 
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LOS ANGELES 


IN THE CENTER OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


CITIZEN 


TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 


LOS ANGELES 
736 South Hill Street 308 SouthBroadway 
BRANCHES THROUGHOUT LOS ANGELES 








MILWAUKEE “BACK TO BILLION” 


A comprehensive survey of industrial and 


business development in Milwaukee is pre- 
sented by R. E. Wright, manager of the 


Commercial Service Department of the First 
Wisconsin National Bank of Milwaukee, in 
a booklet issued by the bank entitled “In- 


dustrial Milwaukee.” The statistics from 
the various industrial and trade divisions 
show that Milwaukee has again reached 


the “billion dollar stride’ in industrial pro- 
duction. The first time this figure was 
reached was during the years of 1919 and 
1920 and then the deflation period set in 
which brought subsequent annual industrial 
yields down to three-quarters of a billion in 
1921. From that base the progress was again 
steadily upward and the record for 1926 
again finds Milwaukee back to the coveted 
total, namely, $1,012,633,262. This repre- 
sents a gain of 5.2 per cent over 1925. The 
metal trades make the largest contribution 
with total of $356,541,904; the food indus- 
try follows with $128,909,675; leather in- 
dustry third with $73,020,000 and with other 
industries in lesser amounts. Wages paid 
to industrial workers last year amounted to 
$99,296.631 and number of employees 58.928. 
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FOR 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Special attention given to 


Trust Company Business. 


CHESTER D. Warp, 
lreasurer and Trust Officer 


MONTGOMERY TRUST CO. 
SPARTANBURG. S. C. 





INSURANCE INFORMATION BUREAU 

The recent announcement from Hartford. 
Conn., of the inauguration there of the In- 
surance Information Bureau under the’ aus- 
pices of the tna (Fire) Com- 
pany and its associated companies, The 
World Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
and The Century Indemnity Company, all of 
Hartford, introduces a new feature in insur- 
ance service which promises to be of great 
value not alone to representatives of the 
companies maintaining it but to all loeal 
agents and brokers and to the general pub- 
lic as well. 

The Insurance Information Bureau offers 
Without charge and for the benefit of insur. 
ance as an institution to furnish answers to 
any question on any form of insurance, its 
history, organization and development. This 
includes data as to rates, forms, clauses, con- 
tracts, ete., all 


Insurance 


inquiries concerning which 
may be freely addressed to the Insurance 
Information Bureau at No. 670 Main street. 
Hartford, Conn. 


The Bureau goes even further than this 
however in its offer of service. Direct as- 
sistance will be given in ageney organiza- 


tion, accounting, record keeping, sales pro- 
motion, engineering and advertising prob- 
lems, primarily of course to the representa- 
tives of its supporting companies, but also to 
the greatest practicable degree, to other 
agents and brokers everywhere. The Bureau 
will be under the active management of 
W. S. Comstock, Superintendent of Engineer- 
ing and Education; G. E. Crosby, Superin- 
tendent of Publicity, and E. W. Tinsley, Su- 
perintendent of Production. 


Aunouncement is made by Ohio Bankers 
Association of the appointment of David M. 
Auch as director of public relations, suc- 
ceeding Charles H. Mylander, recently made 
secretary of the association. 
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The City National Bank and Trust Company 


OF 


MIAMI, 


MIAMI 


FLORIDA 


<Announces the Absorption by Purchase of the 


MIAMI BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
and 
COMMERCIAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


We Offer Complete Banking Service and Shall Appreciate Your Business 


CAPITAL 8$2,000,000.00 


NEW BANK PROVING MACHINE AN. 
NOUNCED BY BURROUGHS COMPANY 
A new double record machine, designed 

especially for preparing a clearing house 

sheet and extra list in one operation, and 
also for all interior proving and distribution 
work, has just been announced by the bank 
division of the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company. In this new product, which is 
known as a bank proving machine, the Bur- 
roughs Company has carried the duplex fea- 
ture another step forward. Whereas it was 
formerly possible to carry two sets of figures 
in the computing mechanism of the duplex 
model, it is now possible, with the new 


bank proving machine, also to supply two 
original records at the same time. 


This combination of double adding and 
double listing simplifies and speeds up both 
outgoing and incoming clearings since the 
machine supplies not only a complete record 
of the “batch,” with group and grand totals, 
but it also supplies a separate itemized and 
totaled list of the items in each group. The 
itemized list is the result of an upfeed tally 
roll, the outstanding feature of the new 
machine. From the outside, the tally roll 
appears to be simply a standard adding ma- 
chine roll, though the double ribbon mechan- 
ism, which enables the machine to print an 
original record sheet and an original tape 
simultaneously, is an integral part of the 
machine. 


A good example of the operation of the 
new machine is seen by its work on an “‘out- 
going clearing house sheet.” This sheet is 
usually divided into a number of sections, 
each carrying the name of a member bank. 
As the items for each section, or bank, are 
listed on the record, they are automatically 
printed on the tally roll. Thus, when the 
first bank group is completed and totaled, 
the tally roll strip is torn off and wrapped 
around the checks or other items. The 


SURPLUS $500,000.00 


clearing house sheet remains in the machine, 
and the operation is repeated for each bank 
or group of items. When all groups are 
finished, the machine supplies a grand total 
of all items for the record sheet. 


THE NEw BurrouGHS BANK PROVING MACHINE 


As a result of the upfeed tally roll fea- 
ture, incoming clearings and “on us” items 
may be proved and distributed with tapes 
attached showing the various items included 
as well as the total. In banks where the 
“batch” system is followed at the present 
time by the use of perforated carbon-copy 
strips, the new machine not only eliminates 
the carbon paper and the need for perforated 
records, but it permits the operator to place 
the tally slip around each group of items as 
soon as they have been run. 

The new bank proving machine is con- 
trolled from a standard keyboard, and is 
both simple and speedy in operation. 


Dr. George C. Kolb has been elected presi- 
dent of the Washington Trust & Savings 
Bank of Cincinnati, succeeding Arthur Nash, 
resigned. 
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RESOURCES OVER 
$21,000,000 


THE PLAINFIELD 


TRUST COMPANY 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


OLD VAULT RESISTS DEMOLITION 


Rising from the ruins of the old Mechan- 
ics & Metals National Bank Building at 20 
Nassau street, and defying efforts at demo- 
lition, is a solid mass of concrete, iron bars 
and steel plates which constituted the safety 
deposit vault of the now razed bank building. 
The old bank is being removed to prepare 
the site for the new 34-story headquarters 
of the Chase National Bank. For ten weeks 
the vault has resisted every method known 
to modern wrecking science, the use of which 
circumstances would permit. The vault was 
built into the Mechanics & Metals National 
Bank Building about five years ago before 
the merger of this institution with the Chase 
National Bank had been foreseen. 


John S. Drum, president of the American 
Trust Company of San Francisco and other 
California bankers appear as applicants for 
a charter for the Pacific Coast Trust Com- 
pany to conduct business in New York City 
on Broadway below Wall street with capita! 
of $1,000,000 and surplus of $250,000. The 
new enterprise is intended to provide direct 
New York affiliations for the San Francisco 
trust company, 
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MUSKEGON 
TRUST COMPANY 
CA General Trust Business 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Earnings $250,000.00 


ee ee ee 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


ae 
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REGIONAL SAVINGS BANK CONFERENCES 
Savings bank conferences under the aus- 
pices of the Savings Bank Division of the 
American Bankers Association are being 
held in various sections of the country. The 
Western Regional Conference was held March 
17th and 18th, at Otkland, Cal., and yielded 
excellent papers and practical discussions. 
Among the subjects discussed were ‘“Install- 
ment Buying,’ “Group Advertising,” “School 
Savings,’ “Employees’ Business Building 
Contests” and “Competitors of Banks.” 

The Central Regional Savings Conference 
was held at Cleveland, March 24th and 25th. 
Among the notable contributions were the 
following: Address by Harris Creech, presi- 
dent Cleveland Trust Company, on “The 
Backbone of Industrial Prosperity;”’ “The 
Human Side of Savings,” by Alex. Dunbar, 
vice-president and cashier of the Bank of 
Pittsburgh, N. A.; “Lower Interest Rates on 
Time Deposits,” by Walter H. Johnson, Jr., 
vice-president Marine Trust Company of 
Buffalo; “Appraisals and Changing Property 
Values,” by B. H. Manning, vice-president 
Union Trust Company of Detroit; “The Unit 
System,” by Louis C. George, assistant cash- 
ier Fifth-Third Union Trust Company of 
Cincinnati; “What Is the Bank Selling?’ by 
Cc. H. Handerson, president Financial Adver- 
tisers’ Association, as well as a number of 
other papers. 

The Regional Savings Conference for the 
eastern division will be held at Washington, 
D. C., April 7th and Sth. Arrangements have 
been in the hands of Howard Moran, presi- 
dent of the District Bankers’ Association, 
W. R. Morehouse, president of the Savings 
Bank Division of the A. B. A. and Deputy 
Manager W. Espey Albig. 


The First Trust & Savings Bank has been 
organized at Tulsa, Okla., with capital of 
$1,000,000, 
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In (leveland-— 


Let your needs 
be united 
with our services 


in 


The 
UNITED BANK 


West 25th and Lorain - Opp. West Side Market 


PROTECTION FOR INVESTORS IN 
FOREIGN SECURITIES 


To the indefatigable and zealous work of 


Dr. George Edwards of the New York Uni- 
versity is largely due the recent organization 
of the Institute of International Finance 
which is already functioning in a valuable 
way in analyzing the credit position of for- 
eign borrowing nations and corporations 
whose investments are offered in this mar- 
ket. The institute is sponsored by the In- 
vestment Bankers’ Association of America 
and is under the direction of Dr. Edwards. 
The information obtained from direct and 
authoritative sources is placed at the dis- 
posal of members of the association and of 
all foreign investors in foreign securities. A 
feature of the work is the establishment of a 
comprehensive library on 
and financial matters. 
The advisory council of the Institute com- 
prises the following: Howard F. Beebe of 
Harris, Forbes & Company, chairman of the 
executive committee and of the advisory 
council; John Foster Dulles of Sullivan & 
Cromwell; Jerome J. Hanauer of Kuhn, Loeb 
& Company; Rudolph S. Hecht, president of 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Company; Pliny 


foreign economic 


COMPANIES 


When you, or 
your clients 


require either 


Stsiue . 

= 9225 ae 

Seeee wy | 
as 


personal or cor- 
porate fiduciary 
service in Virginia 
our facilities are at your 
command. 


STATE ~ PLANTERS 
BANK<JTRUST (. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


Resources $42,000,000.00 


Jewell, president of the Investment 
Association of 


Bankers 
America; Grosvenor Jones, 
chief of the investment division of the United 
States Department of Commerce; Alvin W. 
Krech, chairman of the board of tru 
of the Equitable Trust Company; Ray Morris 
of Brown Brothers: 
dent of the First 

Charles H. 


stees 


George Murnane, 
National 


presi- 
Bank of Los An- 
Sabin, chairman of the 
board of Guaranty Trust Company: E. H. 
H. Simmons, president of the New York 
Stock Exchange: Melvin A. Traylor, presi- 
dent of First Trust and Savings Bank of 
Chicago; Jaul M. Warburg, chairman of the 
board of the International Acceptance Bank. 


geles; 


The Ohio Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Toledo, Ohio, celebrated its thirtieth 
anniversary 


recently. Capital, surplus and 


undivided profits total $3,860,919. 

John J. Mitchell, Jr., son of the chairman 
of the Illinois Merchants Trust Company of 
Chicago, has been elected a director of the 
Commonwealth Edison Company. 

The recently organized Town Trust 
pany of Montclair, N. J., opened its doors for 
business recently. Arthur S. Marsellis of 
Montclair is president. 


(‘om 
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MARYLAND 
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Northwest. Corner 


Calvert and Redwood Streets 
Baltimore 


NEW USES FOR TRUSTS 

An interesting survey of latest adaptations 
and refinements of trust service is presented 
in the monthly the 
department of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of Detroit. The article traces the growth of 
trusteeship in relation to the individual, cor- 
porations and in 


review issued by bond 


connection with handling 
of investments and insurance. An important 
service performed by the creation of living 
trusts is as follows: 

“As a medium for solving the investment 
problems of the individual the living trust 
fills a real need. The individual who follows 
a consistent and well planned investment 
program is the exception. A living trust can 
be set up either with existing securities or 
in cumulative form whereby the investments 
in the trust are added to from year to year 
and are maintained under the supervision of 
the trust investment department of the trust 
company which acts as trustee. In this way 
the investments themselves are not only 
earefully supervised, but losses from overdue 
coupons, overlooked calls and 
privileges, ete... are reduced to a 
The growth of the living trust 


described 


conversion 
minimum. 
idea is no 


doubt due in large measure to the increased 
part which trust companies are playing in 
the financial affairs of many individuals. 
Formerly, in the estimation of most people 
the functions of trust companies were limit- 
ed to handling the estates of the deceased. 
Few people realized what an important and 
valuable these companies are able 
to perform in the affairs of the living. With 
wider knowledge regarding this service, liv- 
ing trusts are coming into increasing popu- 
lar favor.” 


service 


A charter has been granted for the 
ganization of the Capital Trust Company 
in Chieago, to be affiliated with the Capital 
Mortgage Company. 


or- 


“The Tale of the Treasure Chest,” is the 
latest piece of advertising produced by Virgil 
D. Allen of the First Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Utica, New York. This is a forty- 
eight page booklet printed in two colors and 
illustrated by etchings and half-tones. 

Merger of Petersburg Savings & Trust 
Company and American Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Petersburg, Va., recently went into 
effect. 
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Your Cuban Business 


With twenty years’ experience in Cuba we are in a position to 
handle to the best advantage any business of a financial or fiduciary 


nature entrusted to our care. 


As Trustees for Mortgage Bond Issues, at the present time ap- 
proximating $70,000,000, we are especially well equipped to handle 
this class of business, and to act as Co-Trustee or as Agent for American 


Companies. 


Our Real Estate Department offers a complete service, including 


buying, selling, and administration of properties, 
and mortgages, together with valuations a 


in Cuba. 


collection of rentals 
and reports on any properties 


The Trust Company of Cuba 


HAVANA 


Established 1905 


Capital paid up $500,000 





RECEIVERSHIPS ON FORECLOSURES 


An amendment 
Oregon legislature and approved by the Goy- 


has been enacted by the 
ernor which facilitates procedure in 
nection with receiverships on 
Heretofore it has been difficult in Oregon to 
obtain a receiver on a bond foreclosure. 
There have been instances where the maker 
of the bonds collected rents for about eight- 
een months after foreclosure was instituted. 
The amendment reads as follows: 

“A mortgage of real property shall not be 
deemed a conveyance so as to enable the 
owner of the mortgage to recover possession 
of the real property without a foreclosure 
and sale according to law; provided, that 
nothing in this act contained shall be con- 
strued as any limitations upon the right of 
the owner of real property to mortgage or 
pledge the rents and profits thereof, nor as 
prohibiting the mortgages or pledges of such 
rents and profits, or any trustee under a 
mortgage or trust deed from entering into 
possession of any real property other than 
farm lands or the homestead of the mortga- 
gor or in interest for the pur- 
pose of operating the same and collecting 
the rents and profits thereof for application 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
mortgage or trust deed or other instrument 


con- 
foreclosures. 


his successor 


creating the lien, nor as any limitation upon 
the power of a court of equity to appoint a 
receiver to take charge of such real prop- 
erty and collect such rents and profits there- 
of.” 


TRUSTEESHIP FOR ENDOWMENTS 

A number of trust companies have adopted 
the Uniform Trust for Public which 
enables a trust company to act as trustee 
for endowments created for the benefit of 
educational and charitable objects wherever 
they may be located and not confined by 
geographical limitations. The purpose of 
this form of trust is intended as an elabora- 
tion of the Community Trust Plan conceived 
and established by the late Judge F. H. Goff 
of Cleveland. The “Uniform Trust for Public 
Uses” was evolved by Daniel S. Remson of 
the New York bar. 

The Bank of New York and Trust Company 
is the first of the older and larger trust 
companies to qualify under the Uniform 
Trust for Public Uses and has conducted an 
intensive advertising campaign to explain the 
merits of this comprehensive trust. One 
of the first fruits of this campaign is the 
recent appointment of the Bank of New 
York and Trust Company as treasurer for 
the Council of Church Boards of Education. 


Uses, 
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TRIBUTE TO CHARLES A. HINSCH AS BANKER AND CITIZEN 


Beeause of his personal integrity, his ad- 
mirable qualities as a banker and for his 
unselfish labors in the cause of sound bank- 
ing development, there is no co-worker who 
stands higher in the estimation of bankers 
of this country, than Charles A. Hinsch, 
president of the Fifth-Third Union Trust 
Company of Cincinnati. As a former presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Association 
he brought about realignments in the mem- 
bership composition of that organization 
which have contributed most materially to 
the constructive work and influence of the 
Association. As a defender of the McFadden 
banking bill, he fought for the recognition 
of principles of banking and of equality be- 
tween national and state institutions, which 
have been finally embodied in the measure 
recently signed by the President. 

The best test of a man’s character and in- 
fluence is the estimate and feeling enter- 
tained toward him by his daily associates 
and by the members of his home community. 
What Cincinnati thinks of one of its ablest 
and most distinguished citizens is well ex- 
pressed in the following editorial tribute 
which appeared in the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
shortly after the formal consolidation of the 
Fifth-Third National Bank and the Union 
Trust Company of that city into the Fifth- 
Third Union Trust Company with Mr. Hinsch 
as president and the guiding hand: 


A Fine Confidence 

“Citizens of Cincinnati will have read in 
the news columns of The Enquirer of the com- 
pletion, officially, of the merger of the Fifth- 
Third National Bank and the Union Trust 
Company into the Fifth-Third-Union Trust 
Company, with its imposing statement of re- 
sources, capital, surplus, undivided 
and deposits. 

“President Charles A. Hinsch is entitled 
to unqualified commendation for his influence 
and activities in the development of this 
truly great financial achievement. He has 
demonstrated a confidence in the future of 
Cincinnati which, if shared by citizens gen- 
erally, would insure an unparalleled busi- 
ness progress. His faith and leadership 
should do much to inspire every citizen of the 
community with faith in its resources, poten- 
tialities and ideals. He sees Cincinnati en- 
tering upon a new era of development—real- 
izes the possibilities of the city’s growth. 

“The merger indicates the intention of en- 
visioned men to keep pace with wholesome 


profits 


CHARLES A. HINSCH 


President of the Fifth-Third Union Trust Company 
of Cincinnati 


progress, to encourage 
tion in which the influence of larger units 
of industial life and financial institutions 
will be prepared and enabled to function ef- 
fectively to meet 
tions. 

“It is men like Mr. Hinsch who motivate 
the progress and worth of civilizations, who 
build cities and empires. They are men of 
imagination, of faith expressed in terms of 
confident performance. They represent the 
spirit of victory. Under the influence and 
direction of such men the future of the in- 
dustries of Cincinnati and its environs will 
be bright indeed.” 


material civie evolu- 


and serve existing condi- 


fe a & 

Plans are under way to consolidate the 
Central National Bank with the Fourth & 
First National Bank and the Fourth & First 
Bank & Trust Company with the Nashville 
Trust Company of Nashville, Tenn. 

The Inland Bank and Trust Company has 
been organized at Indianapolis, Ind., with 
capital of $250,000. 
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and Personal Property 
Must Be Probated— 


—in the State of Washington. The laws of 
this State provide that all property located 
in Washingtcn must be probated here, re- 
gardless of the domicile of the owner at the 
time of decease. 


x Our Trust Department is equipped 
iH tag cc FFE Ray te ; 
18 caer he to represent banks and non-resident 
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ttt aD re aR individuals in estate matters. 
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of Spokane 


ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT OF FIRST 


WISCONSIN TRUST COMPANY 

Philip P. Edwards, manager of the buying 
department of the First Wisconsin Com- 
pany, has been elected vice-president of the 
First Wisconsin Trust Company of Milwau- 
kee, in charge of investments. Mr. Edwards 
came to the First Wisconsin Company in 
January, 1921. He is a native of Ohio. 

After graduation from Oberlin College, 
Mr. Edwards attended the Columbia School 
of Business Administration as a graduate 
student. He was engaged for about a year 
with the New York Citizens’ Bureau. His 
work consisted of surveys of the business 
administration of public school systems. He 
joined the army when the United States en- 
tered the war, and served a year overseas 
in France and Italy, coming out with the 
rank of first lieutenant. 


Ray Johnson, chairman of the county 
board of commissioners, has become associ- 
ated with the Wachovia Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Winston-Salem, N. C., as assistant 
trust officer. 
PuIuiep P. EDWARDS 


Recentiy elected Vice-president of First Wisconsin Trust 
Co., Milwaukee 


The First Trust and Savings Bank re- 
cently opened for business at Alta, Iowa, 
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HE same service which has made this Trust Com- 
pany one of the largest Commercial Banks in Central 
New York is at your disposal. We invite your patronage. 


CITIZENS TRUST CO. 


Seneca Square 


WILL GUIDE PUBLIC RELATIONS AT 
UNION TRUST COMPANY 
Homer Guck, assistant to the president of 
the Detroit Life 
heen appointed director of 
of the Union Trust 
Mich., according to an 
by Frank W. Blair, president. Mr. Guck 
Wayne W. Putnam, was pro- 
to the position of assistant secretary 
* Time 

in life Mr. Gueck entered the news- 
field, his first assignment being that 
r correspondent in Cuba for the Detroit 
yal during the Spanish American War. 


Insurance Company, has 
public relations 
Company of Detroit, 
announcement made 


succeeds 


who 


ago. 


Homer GuCK 


appointed Director of Public Relations at Union 
Trust Co. of Detroit 


Utica, N. Y. 


Upon returning from Cuba Mr. Guek pur- 
sued a course at the University of Chicago 
and later became associated with the Daily 
Mining Gazette of Houghton, Mich., in the 
capacity of managing editor. Shortly after- 
wards he was made vice-president of the 
company. 

While work at 
Hloughton he served as associate professor 
of English in the Michigan College of Mines. 
Mr. Guck was made assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Detroit Life Insurance Company 
in 1920, which office he still holds. He is 
secretary and treasurer of the Life Man- 
Association of Detroit and recently 
secretary of the Michigan Asso- 
ciation of Life Company Officers. He will 
continue to serve as a director of the Detroit 
Life 


engaged in newspaper 


agers 


served as 


Insurance Company. 


EQUITABLE EASTERN BANKING 
CORPORATION 
At the recent annual meeting of 


holders of the Equitable Eastern Banking 
Corporation, all retiring directors were re- 
elected. At the meeting of the board of di- 
rectors the regular quarterly dividend of 2 
per cent was declared and $500,000 
transferred from undivided profits to sur- 
plus account giving the corporation a total 
surplus of $1,000,000 and undivided profits, 
$412,000. The corporation’s capital is $2,000,- 
000. <All officers of the corporation were 
re-elected. 

The Equitable Eastern Banking Corpora- 
tion was organized in December, 1920, by The 
Equitable Trust Company of New York tak- 
ing over the parent company’s Far Eastern 
business. Total resources of the corporation 
are over $16,000,000. 


stock- 


was 


George R. Hunsche, vice-president of the 
Title Guarantee Trust Company of St. Louis, 
has resigned to become vice-president of the 
Lafayette South Side Bank. 
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All Year ’Round 
Special for Banks 


Superior Transit Service 


Commerce Trust Company 


Capital and Surplus $8,000,000 
Kansas City 


HANOVER NATIONAL BANK ACQUISITION OF GREENWICH 
BANK AND BRANCHES 


With the acquisition of the Greenwich 
Bank, including ten branches, the Hanover 
National Bank of New York not only ex 
tends its facilities throughout the metropoli 
tan area, but also places itself in position 
to meet the competitive conditions created 
by the rapid expansion of branches in this 
city. The Hanover is one of the last of the 
national bank members of the New York 
Clearing House Association to yield to the 
pressure for branch facilities, but will there 
by not distinctive position among 
New York banks as “the bankers bank.” The 
prestige which the Hanover commands in 
acting as New York correspondent for out 
of-town banks and trust companies is indi- 
cated by the item “due to banks,” which ap 
proximated $90,000,000, according to its last 
financial statement. 


lose its 


The Greenwich Bank which is shortly to 
be absorbed by the Hanover is one of the 
oldest banks in New York City, its organi- 
zation dating back to 1830. Its ten branches 
are most favorably located. For a number 
of years the Hanover National Bank inter- 
ests have had practical control of the Green- 
wich Bank and the recent announcement of 


merger means the acquisition of the remain- 
ing minority 
able to shareholders. 
straight 
issue of stock. 

The Hanover National Bank reported on 
December 3ist, last, total resources of $195, 
018,000; with capital of $5,000,000; surplus 
$15,000,000, and undivided profits of $11,605, 
O77. The Greenwich Bank reports resources 
of $32,527,000; deposits, $28,470,000; capital, 
$1,000,000; and surplus of $2,600,000. The 
offices of the Greenwich Bank, which will 
become branches of the Hanover are located 
as follows: The offices of the Greenwich 
Bank are at Fulton and William streets, 97 
Warren street, 260 West Broadway, 402 Hud 
son street, 874 Broadway, 220 Seventh aye- 
nue, 136 East Thirty-fourth street, 596 Sixth 
avenue, 224 West Forty-seventh street, 
Third avenue and 151 East Seventy-ninth 
street. 


interest on terms most favor 
The transaction is a 
purchase and 


ealls for no new 


were 
tie 


The Bankers Trust Company has been or- 
ganized at Toledo, Ohio, with a capitaliza- 
tion of $500,000. 
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NEW MID-TOWN OFFICES FOR LAWYERS TRUST COMPANY 
AND LAWYERS TITLE & GUARANTY COMPANY 


Another extension of service was provided 
for the clients of the associated Lawyers 
Trust Company and the Lawyers Title and 
Guaranty Company of New York when new 
mid-town offices were formally opened on 
March 1st at 15 East Forty-first street, in 
the rapidly growing Grand Central zone. The 
opening was attended by large representa- 
tions from those whom these companies serve 
as well as from adjacent business and bank- 
The quarters for the 
ganizations are most 
dious. 


ing houses. two or- 


attractive and commo- 


The mid-town offices of the Lawyers Trust 
Company are in charge of Robert I. Smyth, 
vice-president, assisted by Lane F. Gregory, 
treasurer. The offices of the Law- 
Title and Guaranty Company are in 
charge of Francis Weinheimer, assistant sec- 


assistant 
yers 


HoME OF THE NEW MID-TOWN OFFICES OF 

THE AFFILIATED LAWYERS TRUST COMPANY 

AND THE LAWYERS TITLE AND GUARANTEE 

CoMPANY OF NEW YoRK, AT 15 East 41sT 
STREET 


retary, and Palmer Coolidge, assistant solici- 
tor in charge of closing department. With 
this new office the Lawyers Trust Company 
now maintains three offices, namely the main 
office at 160 Broadway, a branch at 44 Court 
street, Brooklyn, and the new mid-town 
The Lawyers Title and Guaranty 
Company, besides the main office at 160 
Broadway, has two offices in New York, one 
in Brooklyn, one in 
White Plains. 

Edwin W. 
board of 
and first 


office. 


Jamaica and one in 
Coggeshall, chairman of the 
both organizations, was founder 
president of the Lawyers Title 
Insurance Company, the parent corporation 
which was organized in 1887 and he has con- 
tinued to guide the two companies in asso- 
ciation with Louis V. Bright, who is presi- 
dent of both institutions. The latest finan- 
cial statements show that the Lawyers Trust 
Company has total resources of $29,157,000; 
deposits, $22,644,000; capital, surplus and 
undivided profits of over $6,415,000. The 
Lawyers Title and Guaranty Company has 
combined capital, surplus and profits of over 
$23,000,000 with resources on December 31st 
last of $24,773,000. Several years ago the 
former Lawyers Title & Trust Company was 
segregated into two organizations, the Law- 
yers Trust Company retaining trust 


and 
banking functions and the Lawyers Title 


and 
Guaranty Company continuing the well es- 
tablished business of lending on first mort- 
insuring real titles and 


gages, estate offer- 


ing guaranteed first mortgages of high qual- 
ity. 


VICE-PRESIDENT OF EQUITABLE TRUST 

At a recent meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the board of directors of The 
Equitable Trust Company of New York, Ar- 
thur A. Miller was appointed a vice-president 
of the company. Mr. Miller became asso- 
ciated with The Equitable in 1903 as a loan 
clerk and in 1914 he was appointed an as- 
sistant treasurer, in which capacity he re- 
mained until 1918 when he was made treas- 
urer of the company. 

Before joining The Equitable staff, Mr. 
Miller was engaged in real estate, manufac- 
turing and stock brokerage. Supplementing 
this varied business experience, while a 
young man, with the study of law and 
finance, Mr. Miller was early equipped with 
a sound commercial and technical experience. 
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THE FIFTH-THIRD UNION TRUST 
COMPANY MERGER EFFECTIVE 
The recently effected merger of the Fifth- 

Third National Bank and the Union Trust 

Company of Cincinnati under the title of the 

Fifth-Third Union Trust Company, marks an 

epochal event in the financial 

development of that city. 
ers generally 


and banking 
Attention of bank- 
was directed upon this merger 
because of its significance as emphasizing the 
tendency of banks to operate under the pro: 
visions of state charters as granting broader 
opportunity to meet progressive requirements 
of a rapidly growing center. The 
also conveys tribute to the masterly 
cial genius of Charles A. 
dent of the consolidated 

The combined capital, surplus and profits 
of the Fifth-Third Union Trust Company 
is $11,.477.000, with resources exceeding $93,- 
000,000. The plans of consolidation required 
an increase in the capital of the Union Trust 
Company to $5,000,000, of which $3,000,000 
was used to distribute to stockholders of the 
Fifth-Third National Bank in exchange for 
the assets of the bank and assumption of 
its liabilities. 

Charters have also been granted for the 
Fifth-Third Union Company with capital of 


merger 
finan- 
Hinsch, the presi- 
company. 
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“he National Bank of Commerce is the Bank- 
ers’ Bank, centrally located in the United States, 


Federal Commerce Trust Company 


Investments 


BROADWAY 









and serving for seventy years how an ever- 


increasing number of correspondents. 


An Advertising Service Department available 
without cost and helpful cooperation from all 
divisions of our bank for correspondents. If your 
bank does not have these facilities write us for 


free descriptive booklet. 







Commercial, Savings, Trust, Foreign, 
OLIVE To PINE ee 











$500,000 which is provided by declaring a 
dividend out of the assets of the combined 
institution. This organization will handle 
bonds and investments. <A charter has also 
been granted for the Fifth-Third Union Safe 
Deposit with capital of $500,000, 
to operate the safe deposit business of the 
company and its branches. Associated with 
President Hinsch in executive management 
of the Fifth-Third Union Trust Company 
are the following senior officers: Vice-presi- 
dents Edward A. Seiter, Monte J. Goble, 
Louis G. Pochat, Charles T. Perin, Lewis E. 
Van Ausdol, Louis E. Miller, Edward Senior, 
Charles H. Deppe, Edward F. 
Edgar Stark. Charles H. 


Company 


and 
Shields is cashier. 


Romer 


John B. Glenn has been appointed assis- 
tant vice-president of the Chatham Phenix 
National Bank and Trust Company of New 
York. 

Floyd G. Blair has resigned from the War 
Staff of the United States Treasury 
to become associated with the National City 
Bank of New York. 
Bird Wilson, 


Loan 


Edwin Ine., has been ap- 


pointed advertising agent for Union National 
Bank of Knoxville, Tenn. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE FIRST TRUST COMPANY IN THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 
FISCAL AGENT OF THE ARMY AND NAVY CLUB 
TRUSTEE OF THE WASHINGTON FOUNDATION 
TREASURER OF ENDOWMENT FUND, THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 


900-902 F Street, N. W. 
616-620 17th St., N. W. 


Resources over 
$15,000,000.00 


JOHN B. LARNER, 
President 


CAPITAL AND DIVIDEND INCREASE BY GUARANTY TRUST 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


The Guaranty 
\ ork 
as the 


Trust New 
retains possession of the biue ribbon 
trust in the United 
result of recent action of direc- 
tors and shareholders in authorizing increase 
in capital and yielding also substantial in- 
surplus. Leadership was closely) 
contested by the American Exchange Irving 
Trust Company, following the merger of the 
American Exchange with the Irving 
which the lead to the latter in 
tion to capital structure and also a slight 
margin of total The financial 
statements as of December 31st, showed the 
\merican Exchange Irving Trust Company 
with nearly $10,000,000 ahead of the Guar- 
Trust Company in combined 
surplus and undivided profits. 


Company of 
largest company 


States as a 


crease in 


and 
save rela- 


resources, 


anty capital, 

Following a recommendation by the board 
of directors on February 23d, the sharehold- 
f the Guaranty Trust Company met on 
lith and approved an increase in 
from $25,000,000 to $30,000,000. The 
increase is provided for by an issue of 50,000 
shares at $200 which will yield an addi- 
tional $5,000,000 for surplus account. At 
the meeting of the board of directors in Feb- 
ruary it voted to transfer $5,000,000 
from undivided profits to surplus, which to- 
gether with the proceeds from new capital, 
will surplus fund of $30,000,000, 
thus giving the Guaranty capital and surplus 
of $60,000,000. Surplus and undivided prof- 
its of the Guaranty amounted on December 
Sist, to $25,958,981, and with the new in- 
crease the combined capital, surplus and 
undivided profits will aggregate in the neigh- 
borhood of $61,000,000 as compared with 
$60,815,000 reported by the American HEx- 
change Irving Trust Company at the close of 
last year. 


ers oOo 


Mareh 


capital 


was 


create a 


Coincident with the recommendation for 
capital increase and transfer to surplus the 
directors of the Guaranty Trust Company 
also authorized increase in annual dividend 
rate from $12 to $16 per share. This en- 
hancement in dividend rate is justified by 
the increased earnings under the direction of 
President W. C. Potter. During the past 
year the company earned 28.5 per cent on 
capital and 15 per cent on combined capital 
and surplus. Resources at the close of the 
year aggregated $739,834,965 and deposits 
$604,960,206, the latter being $20,000,000 
above the deposits of the American Exchange 
Irving Bank on the same date. 


Following the authorization of capital in- 
crease the Guaranty mailed assignable sub- 
scription warrants to shareholders based on 
ratable proportion of the increase. No stock 
certificate is issued for than a full 
share, but non-dividend bearing scrip repre- 


less 


senting interests in fractional parts of shares 
of stock are issued, exchangeable for stock 
certificates (with accumulated dividends) 
when presented in amounts aggregating one 
share or multiples of one share. Each stock- 
holder of record at the close of business on 
Friday, March 11, 1927, is entitled to 
seribe for new share of 


sub- 
the 
price of $200 a share for each five shares 
of stock held by him. 


one stock at 


Plans have been filed for the erection of a 
twenty-two story building on the northwest 
corner of Madison avenue and Sixtieth street, 
which will replace the present building oc- 
cupied by the Madison avenue office of the 
Guaranty Trust Company. The new struc- 
ture will include adjoining sites, the 
lower floors to be occupied by the Madison 
avenue branch of the Guaranty. 


also 
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The Standard Trusts Company 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 





INVITES 


the Trust business of those domiciled or resident in the United States, as well as of a!l American 
Trust Companies having Estates or other assets in Canada to be administered. 

Nearly a quarter of a century in business, it was the first Trust Company to operate West 
of the Great Lakes, having its head offices there, and with a Directorate of leading men well 
versed in Western affairs, it is capable of giving unquestionably good advice to all clients and 


patrons on investments or matters fiduciary. 


THE STANDARD TRUSTS COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


Branches: 


SASKATOON, 


New and 
tinue at apparently unabated pace, judging 
from the latest authorizations of New York 
banks and trust companies as trustee under 


financing corporate issues con- 


corporate mortgages and as transfer agent 
and registrar. Among the latest appoint- 


ments are: 

American Exchange Irving Trust Company 
has been appointed trustee of an unlimited 
first and refunding per 
cent series of 1957 bonds (initial issue $10,- 
000,000), of the Central Hudson and 
Electric Corporation; transfer agent and 
dividend disbursing agent of the Central 
Arkansas Railway and Light Corporation 
preferred stock; registrar of certificates of 
deposit for first preferred, second preferred 
and common stock of the Remington Type- 
writer Company; registrar of 100,000 shares 
Class A and 100,000 shares Class B stock 
of Southern Stores Corporation; registrar 
of 35,000 shares of preferred stock of Edu- 
eational Pictures, Inc. 

The New York Trust Company has been 
named as trustee under the Associated Gas 
and Electric Company’s Indenture of Febru- 
ary 1, 1927, providing for an issue of $40,- 
000,000 principal amount 5% per cent con- 
vertible gold debentures due February 1, 
1977; trustee of $40,000,000 or 5% per cent 
convertible gold debentures of the Associated 
Gas and Electric Company; transfer agent 
for preferred and common stock of the Flor- 
ence Mills. 

Empire Trust Company has been appointed 
depository for fifty-vear 5 per cent sinking 
fund gold bonds of Hocking Valley Products 
Company dated January 1, 1911; depositary 
for the fifty-year 5 per cent sinking fund 
gold bonds of the Hocking Valley Products 


issue of mortgage 5 


Gas 


APPOINTMENTS AS TRANSFER AGENTS, REGISTRAR AND 
TRUSTEE UNDER CORPORATE INDENTURES 


EDMONTON, LETHBRIDGE, VANCOUVER 











Company; transfer agent for the preferred 
and common stock of the American Diners 
System, Inc.:; transfer agent of the Class A 
and Class B stock of the Southern Stores 


Corporation. 

The Seaboard National Bank has been ap- 
pointed transfer agent of the 8 per cent cu- 
mulative preferred and the common stock of 
Educational Pictures, Ine.; agent to 
warrants and receive subscriptions for new 


issue 


capital stock of the Borden Company; agent 
to exchange denominations of stock purchase 
warrants for Peoples Light and Power Cor- 
poration Class A common stock. 

Fidelity Trust Company has been appoint- 
ed trustee of bond $900,000 first 
5% per cent serial real estate gold 
bonds for Williams 1811 Realty Corporation. 

The Equitable Trust Company has been 
appointed registrar for the of the 
Northwestern Pulp and Paper Company. 

The United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company has designated as paying 
agent of the principal and interest of $1,600,- 
000 5 per cent Bridge and Highway Bonds 
of Dade County, Florida. 

The Chase National Bank has been ap- 
pointed registrar for 1,500,000 shares of the 


issue of 


mortgage 


scock 


been 


common no par stock of Remington Rand, 
Ine. 
The American Trust Company has been 


made transfer agent 
of the Wright 
The Bank of 


for Class A and B stock 
Refrigerating Corporation. 
New York and Trust Com- 
pany has been named registrar for convert- 
ible preferred and common stocks of the 
Standard Investing Corporation. 

The Bank of America has been appointed 
co-transfer agent of the Southern New Eng- 
land Ice Company for 11,000 shares of 7 per 
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A 62% Increase In 3 Years 


The deposits of the Fulton Trust Company have 
increased more than 62°7 in the last three years 
—a striking proof of the efficiency of our personal 
service to customers, 


FULTON TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


149 BROADWAY ESTABLISHED 1890 
Member Federal Reserve System 


DIRECTORS 


LEWIS SPENCER MORRIS, CHAIRMAN EDMUND P. ROGERS, PRESIDENT 


LISPENARD STEWART CHARLES M. NEWCOMBE WARREN CRUIKSHANK 
CHARLES S. BROWN ROBERT L. GEKRY WILLIAM G. VER PLANCK 
J. ROOSEVELT ROOSEVELT EDWARD DE WITT EDWARD C. CAMMANN 
ROBERT GOELET JOHN D. PEABODY BERNON 8S. PRENTICE 
FREDERIC DE P. FOSTER CHARLES M. VAN KLEECK FRANKLIN P. LORD 
ALFRED E. MARLING STANLEY A. SWEET HOWARD ELLIOTT 
HOWLAND PELI GEORGE F. BUTTERWORTH RUSSELL E. BURKE 
ARTHUR J. MORRIS 


cent cumulative prior preference stock and ous efforts of Roland E. Clark, vice-president 
60,000 shares of common stock, and as trans- of the Fidelity Trust Company of Portland, 
fer agent of 18,022 shares of 7 per cent cu- who organized the foundation and has thus 
mulative preferred stock. far directed its activities. Under the trust 

creating this foundation the Fidelity Trust 


SAVINGS IN MORTGAGE LOANS Company functions as trustee. A representa- 


The 149 savings banks of the State of tive distributing committee has been appoint- 
New York had $2,584,283,814 invested in ed and plans have been matured to familiar- 
mortgage loans on January 1, 1927, a gain ize the people of the State of Maine as to 
of $244,883,236 or 10.4 per cent during the the purposes and beneficial possibilities of 
year 1926. This amount loaned on bond and the organization. 


mortgage by the savings banks constitutes 
an average of 59.5 per cent of their assets. 
The gain for the year represents practically 
the whole of the year’s increase in deposits. 


CORRECTION 
In the January issue of Trust COMPANIES 
Magazine there appeared an item stating 
that directors of the Trust Company of New 
ees as Jersey, of Jersey City, approved a plan to 
THE MAINE CHARITY FOUNDATION authorize distribution of $570,000 as a stock 
The Maine Charity Foundation represents dividend for the purpose of increasing capi- 
an interesting development in the commu- tal. This was an error. The company did 
nity trust movement. Unlike most of the nynot declare a stock dividend and the rate 
other established community trusts or foun- of cash dividend paid during the year 1926 
dations in the country, the Maine Charity was 16 per cent regular and 3 per cent extra, 
Foundation is state-wide in scope and its making total of 19 per cent. In January of 
appeal is therefore to all residents and men this year the Trust Company of New Jersey 
of Maine parentage who may be prompted increased its capitalization from $3,000,000 
to devote some part of their estates or in- to $3,500,000 by an offering of 5,000 shares 
come for charitable, educational and com- of new stock to shareholders at $300 per 
munity work in their native state. share. The capitalization now is $3,500,000 
The Maine Charity Foundation owes its capital with surplus of $3,500,000 and undi- 

creation and development chiefly to the zeal- vided profits over $1,100,000. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


When There Are 
English Assets 


== RUST companies, banks, or 


}| individuals who handle 


American estates containing 
English holdings can facilitate settle- 
ment by employing the Guaranty 
Executor and Trustee Company, 
Ltd., of London, as Administrator 
of English Assets. 


This Company, a subsidiary of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, is 
authorized to act as a British trust cor- 
poration. It offers to American execu- 
tors and trustees of Anglo-American 
estates valuable services in arranging for 
Letters of Administration, paying taxes, 
and in handling other necessary details. 


Enjoying all the facilities of its parent 
company, this organization affords the 
legal and geographic advantages of a 
British trust company, thoroughly famil- 
iar with American methods and practices. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 
LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
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New York City 


CONFIDENCE IN BUSINESS AND 
FINANCIAL POSITION 

Activities in the York stock market 
and an apparently limitless supply of in- 
vestment capital as well as money at reason- 
able rates, gives substance to the feeling of 
confidence which prevails in financial and 
banking circles. The latest achievement of 
the Secretary of the Treasury in refunding 
operations and in the flotation of Treasury 
certificates at pre-war values, doubtless was 
a contributing factor to the sustained 
strength in the bond market and the firmness 
in stock prices. Business is expected to con- 
tinue at its present volume without any 
severe reaction in sight, due largely to active 
trade and high production, continued high 
wages and overflowing funds of credit. 

Surveying the general business conditions, 
the National City Bank says: 

“The general level of industry and trade 
has made further gains. Operations in some 
lines are showing a slack compared with 
the exceptionally high levels of a year ago, 
but judged by ordinary standards business in 
the aggregate continues very satisfactory and 
the present trend is upward. Considering 
the fall in agricultural prices, which affects 
the purchasing power of a large section of 
the population, and the high levels to which 
industry has been geared for more than a 
year, the record thus far in 1927 is distinctly 
encouraging. 

“Tt is true that production in a number 
of important industries, such as iron and 
steel and automobile manufacturing, though 
much improved over December, has been 
slow to get back to full time. The volume 
of new building projects, also, is running un- 
der a year ago, and wholesale and retail 
distribution has been somewhat more irregu- 
lar than at this season in previous years. 
Mail order sales, which are usually taken as 
a measure of country buying, have recently 
shown losses compared with a year previous 
for the first time since 1924.” 


New 


COMPANIES 


ee 

GROWTH OF BRANCH BANKING IN 

NEW YORK CITY 

New York City is fairly well supplied with 
branch banks judging from a recent compi- 
lation which shows 405 branch offices, of 
which 310 are maintained by national and 
state banks and 94 by trust companies. 
Among the national banks, members of the 
Clearing House, the largest number of 
branches is conducted by the Chase National 
with twenty branches; the National City 
sank follows with eighteen, the Bowery & 
East River National with fourteen, the 
Chatham Phenix National Bank and Trust 
Company with thirteen, the National Park 
sank two branches, Seaboard National two, 
and Chemical National two. The list will be 
augmented shortly when the Hanover Na- 
tion takes over the Greenwich Bank with its 
ten branhes. Among non-member national 
banks the Public National leads with twenty- 
eight branches, followed by Capitol National 
five, and Hamilton National six 
The Corn Exchange Bank 


branches. 
leads all New 


York banks and trust companies in number 


of branches, amounting to sixty-two. Among 
the state banks the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company follows with forty branches; State 
Bank, thirteen; Colonial Bank, thirteen; 
Mechanics Bank, ten; Municipal Bank, eight ; 
Bank of United States, five; Ex- 
change Bank five, and others less 
in number. 


Chelsea 
ranging 


Among the trust companies the American 
Exchange Irving Trust Company leads with 
twenty-seven branches and the Manufactur- 
ers Trust Company follows with fourteen 
branches; Title Guarantee and Trust Com- 
pany, six branches; American Trust, five; 
U. S. Mortgage and Trust Company, four; 
3rooklyn Trust, four; Central Mercantile 
Bank and Trust Company, five: Fidelity 
Trust, four; Equitable Trust, three; Central 
Union, two; Empire Trust, two; Guaranty 
Trust, two; Farmers Loan & Trust, two; 
New York Trust, two; Bank of New York 
and Trust, two, and several others ranging 
from three to one branches. 
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Established 1856 


Collection of Income. 
Customers. 
at moderate rental. 
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THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 


of NEW YORK 


Uptown Offices: Park Ave. and 46th St. 
Banking In All Its Branches ¢ 


Commercial and Travelers’ Credit issued; Cor- | 
: respondents in all principal Cities in the World. 
{ Foreign Exchange bought and sold. Corporate | 
; and Personal Trusts; Safekeeping of Securities; | 
Investment Service for | 
Safes in our Safe-Deposit Vaults 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND | 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS - $34,000,000 4 





214 BROADWAY | 
Seventh Ave. and 32nd St. iE 
DIRECTORS 


CHARLES SCRIBNER 
RICHARD DELAFIELD 
FRANCIS R. APPLETON 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT TE: 
GILBERT G. THORNE HE 
THOMAS F. VIETOR 

JoHN G. MILBURN 
WILLIAM VINCENT ASTOR 
JosePH D. OLIVER 

Lewis Cass LEDYARD, Jr. 
Davip M. GooprRICcH 
EUGENIUS H. OUTERBRIDGE 
KENNETH P. Bupp 

Joun H. FULTON 


FRANK L. PoLK aE 
BENJAMIN Joy i: 
GEORGE M, MOFFETT ' 





CAPITAL STRUCTURE OF NEW YORK 
AND LONDON BANKS 

The large capitalization and resources of 

leading New York banks and trust companies 


have invited some interesting comparisons 
with the so-called “Big Five” stock banks 


of London, England. While the aggregate 
deposits of the National City Bank of New 
York are still considerably below the deposits 
of the large London banks, it is noteworthy 
that the National City with its recent in- 
crease of capital to $75,000,000 and with 
combined capital surplus and undivided prof- 
its of $140,000,000, leads Barclay’s Bank of 
London, which has the largest paid capital 
and reserves, by nearly $10,000,000. 

Another interesting comparison is the rela- 
tion of capital to deposits. The seven largest 
banks and trust companies of New York City 
have capitalization of $520,914,999 and com- 
bined deposits of $4,657,160,970, which shows 
nine times as much in deposits as capitaliza- 
tion. The “Big Four” of London show capi- 
tal and reserves of $572,346,005 and deposits 
of $7,835,474,860, which represents fourteen 
times as much in deposits as combined capi- 
tal. From the standpoint of larger propor- 
tion of capital to deposits the comparison is 
materially in favor of the New York banks 
and trust companies. 





NEW YORK BANK STOCK TAX LAW 
GOES INTO EFFECT 

The Robinson bank tax bill which was 
passed by the New York legislature on April 
9, 1926, and which changes the method of 
taxing bank and trust company stock, 
into effect on March 31, 1927. All 
stock dividends due and payable on that 
date must be reported in the State income 
tax returns as taxable income for 1927 by 
the individual owners of the bank stock in 
their returns to be filed in 1928. The Rob- 
inson bill does not levy income tax on profits 
of the bank, but franchise tax 
measured by the net profits or earnings of 
the bank or trust including also 
interest received from government bonds, at 
a rate of 4% per cent on net profits. 


goes 


bank 


imposes a 


company, 


and 
been 


The Farmers’ Loan Trust Company 
of New York has named as one of 
three executors in the will of the late Stuart 
P. West, who left an estate of $300,000, the 
bulk of which under trust provisions 


or » 
Ot s 


to the Catholic Church of New York for the 
development of 
sation. 

The National City Company of New York 
has widened the scope of its investment serv- 
ices by including selected issues of common 
offerings. 


parochial schools and edu- 


stocks in its 
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CHARTERED 1799 


BANK OF THE 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over $26,000,000 
Total Resources over $300,000,000 


STEPHEN BAKER, President 





UNION SQUARE OFFICE 
Broadway at |6th Street 


MAIN OFFICE 
40 Wall Street, New York City 


MADISON AVENUE OFFICE 
Madison Avenue at 43rd Street 


38 Conveniently Located Offices in Boroughs of Brooklyn and Queens 





Transfer Agent of the State of New York Since 1818, Member of the Federal Reserve System. 


EMPIRE TRUST COMPANY TO ERECT 
FIFTH AVENUE SKYSCRAPER 

Following its acquisition of the Equitable 
suilding on lower Broadway, the Empire 
Trust Company of New York is engaged in 
another important building operation. Ar- 
rangements have been concluded by the com- 
pany for the erection of a fifteen-story build- 
ing at the northwest corner of Fifth avenue 
and Forty-seventh street, which will also 
house the Fifth Avenue Office now tempora- 
rily maintained at 15 West Forty-seventh 
street. The Empire Trust Company has ac- 
quired a long term lease for the property 
from the Phipps Estate and the new build- 
ing will be joined as a single operation with 
the adjoining building for the William Knabe 
& Company, piano manufacturers. 

The Empire Trust Company also main- 
tains a branch office at 1411 Broadway, cor- 
ner of Thirty-ninth street and has foreign 
connections through its London office. The 
latest financial statement of the company 
showed total assets of $85,357,932; deposits 
$76,476,156; capital $4,000,000; surplus and 
undivided profits $4,175,565. Earnings on 
capital last year were over 25 per cent. 


A. W. SNOW 

Arthur W. Snow, vice-president and cash- 
ier of the Garfield National Bank of New 
York, died recently at the age of sixty-two 
years. He had been connected with the 
Garfield National for thirty-six years. Mr. 
Snow was born in Cambridge, Mass., and 
was a director of the bank, the 14th Ward 
Building and Loan Association of Newark 
and the Corrugated Rubber Company. 


Gordon Leith, senior partner of the Lon- 
don banking house of Gordon Leith & Com- 
pany, has withdrawn from that firm to be- 
come a partner of the New York banking 
firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Company. 


RECORD YEAR FOR EQUITABLE LIFE 

The sixty-seventh annual statement of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States reflects the great increase in 
the volume of new life insurance which is 
being underwritten and which proves that 
the public no longer regards life insurance 
as a luxury for a few, but as a necessity 
for the many. During the past year the 
amount of insurance outstanding by the 
Equitable passed the five billion mark, with 
total of $5,067,965,000. Total assets on De- 
cember 31 amounted to $869,604,876, an in- 
crease of $77,200,000 over 1925 and the larg- 
est gain in the history of the company. 

New insurance paid for aggregated $1,017,- 
515,000, including $194,233,000 of group in- 
surance. This was the largest amount of 
new business in any year in the history of 
the company and represents an increase of 
$191,000,000 over the amount paid for in 
1925. During the year the company paid 
$111,814,000 to its policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries. Total paid to policy holders since 
organization reaches the impressive sum of 
$1.997.663,397. Over $38,000,000 was set 
aside for payment on annual dividend poli- 
cies alone during 1927. Ninety-eight per 
cent of all domestic death claims paid during 
the year were settled within one day after 
receipt of due proofs of death. 


CORN EXCHANGE BANK OPENS NEW 
BRANCH 


favorable location has been ob- 
tained by the Corn Exchange Bank of New 
York in recently opening its sixty-third 
branch in Greater New York at 397 Flatbush 
avenue, Brooklyn. The Corn Exchange was 
the pioneer of branch banking in New York. 
Its latest financial statement shows total de- 
posits of $246,692,406, with capital and sur- 
plus of $27,000,000. 


Another 
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HOW THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
ACQUIRED PREMIERSHIP 


Merger with and absorption of other banks 
played a relatively insignificant part in the 
tremendous growth of the National (City 
Bank of New York, which today has a fair 
lead in volume of resources, deposits and 
capital structure over all other banks in the 
country. Since the bank started it has ab- 
sorbed only four banks, namely the Third 
National Bank in 1897; the Commercial Ex- 
change Bank in 1921; the Second National 
Bank in 1926 and also during last year the 
Peoples Trust Company of Brooklyn 
taken over with its various branches. 

In the last fifty years the National City 
Bank has increased its capital from $1,000,- 
000 to $75,000,000, with surplus and undi- 
vided profits of $66,287,000. Fifty years ago 
deposits were $7,381,000 and on December 
31, 1926, they were $1,083,599,000 and with 
resources aggregating $1,394,390,000. 


was 


ANNIVERSARY OF B«.NK OF NEW YORK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


It was on March 15, 1784, when a group 
of early New York settlers met at the Mer- 
chants Coffee House and elected officers and 
adopted a constitution drafted by Alexander 
Hamilton for the organization of the Bank 
of New York. The corporate entity of this 
old New York bank, together with that of 
the old New York Life Insurance and Trust 
Company chartered in March, 1830, is pre- 
served and carried on by the Bank of New 
York & Trust Company which this month 
celebrated its 143d birthday. 

On May ist construction work will begin 
on the new building for the Bank of New 
York & Trust Company at 50 and 52 Wali 
street. The building which the old Bank of 
New York occupied and which now houses 
the foreign department of the Bank of New 
York & Trust Company at 48 Wall street, 
has been in the possession of the bank over 
a period of 130 years. Temporary quarters 
will be occupied at 76 William street pend- 
ing the construction of the new home. 


A recent 
ployees of the National City Bank of New 
York netted 45,000 new accounts with total 
of $8,000,000 in deposits. 


new business drive by the em- 


The Lawyers Mortgage Company of New 
York has sold and guaranteed during its 
thirty-four years of operation a total of 
nearly one billion mortgages, of which about 
three-quarters have matured and have been 
paid in full. 


C. H. DIEFENDORF ELECTED VICE- 
PRESIDENT MARINE TRUST CO. 


Following a meeting of the board of direc 
tors of the Marine Trust Company, March 
14th, announcement was made of the ap- 
pointment of Charles H. Diefendorf, 
tant vice-president, to vice-president of the 
institution, Mr. Diefendorf is in charge of 


assis- 


the bond department. 







































































































C. H. DIEFENDORF 
Elected Vice-president Marine Trust Company of Buffalo 


In commenting upon Mr. Diefendorf’s ap- 
pointment, President Rand stated, “Mr. Dief- 
endorf by reason of his long experience in 
the handling of securities, is unusually well 


qualified in this important phase of bank- 


ing. His promotion to vice-president is mer- 
ited recognition of his services as head of 
the bond department, Marine Trust Com- 
pany. Among investment men he is highly 


regarded for his judgment and knowledge of 
securities.” 
Mr. 
Trust 
made assistant 
tant 


has been 





Diefendorf with the Marine 
Company for twenty years. He 
treasurer in 1921 and 
vice-president in 1926. 


was 
Assis- 


Philip Esper bas been appointed manager 
of the Bank of the Manhattan Company of 
New York office at 112th street and Liberty 
Richmond Hill South. Mr. Esper 
succeeds Peter Karkheck, who becomes man- 
ager of the Cypress Hills office. 


avenue, 
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Serving the Commercial Banking needs of the 
Niagara Frontier 





C Liew Bank is par- 
ticularly well fit- 


ted to serve outside 
banks in Western 


New York. 


Our new banking home now being built at Main, 
Swan, Pearl and Erie Streets 


Manufacturers and Traders 
Trust Company 



























ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT BANKERS 
TRUST COMPANY 
Edgar S. Chappelear, who was recently 
elected a vice-president of the Bankers Trust 
Company of New York, is a native of Zanes- 
ville, O., and prepared for college at Exeter. 
He graduated from Dartmouth with the class 
of 1909 and spent the next two years at the 
Harvard School of Business Administration 
and from there came to the Bankers Trust 
Company in 1911. Mr. Chappelear, after 
service in the trust, foreign and audit de- 
partments, went to Paris in 1920 to help or- 
ganize the Paris office of the Bankers Trust 
Company. He was appointed auditor of the 
Bankers Trust Company in 1921 and comp- 
troller in 1928. 


















L. B. Thomas has resigned as vice presi- 
dent of the First and Merchants National 
Bank of Richmond to become associated with 
the Bankers Trust Company of New York. 
He has been connected with the banking in- 
stitutions of Richmond for the last fifteen 
years. 

General Motors Acceptance Corporation 
Se gt sce has applied for permission to establish 


: * branch offices at Osaka, Japan, and Batavia, 
Secretary and Trust Officer of Interstate Trust Company - 
of New York Java. 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR CHATHAM PHENIX 
NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST CO. 
The Chatham Phenix National Bank and 
Trust Company of New York announces its 
appointment as trustee under mortgage of 315 
West 86th Street Realty Company, Inc., se- 
curing an issue of $850,000 6 per cent first 
mortgage gold bonds maturing serially Jan- 


uary 11, 1937; trustee under indenture of 
mortgage securing an issue of $310,000 par 
value 6 per cent first mortgage gold bonds 


due serially to January 1, 1937, of the Tur- 
ner Bros. Building Corporation; trustee un- 
der an agreement of the American 
Car Company of Illinois securing an 
of $1,200,000 Equipment Trust Certificates, 
D, and trustee under and 
conditional agreement between Chath 
am Phenix National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany and General American Tank Car Cor- 
poration “of West Virginia;” trustee under 
mortgage of the Sobel-Mirken Holding Cor- 
poration, securing an issue of $1,350,000 first 
ten-year sinking fund 6 
loan certificates maturing 
transfer 10,000 


General 
issue 
Series 


also lease 


sales 


mortgage 


gold 


per cent 
February 1, 
1937 ; pre- 
ferred Class A 
stock, and 10,000 shares Class B stock, with- 
out nominal or par value, of the Independent 
Paper Mills, Inc.; trustee for an additional 
issue of $15,000,000 Cities Service Company 
Refunding 5 per cent 
due January 1, 1966. 


agent of shares 


stock, 10,000 shares common 


gold debenture bonds 


PRESERVING THE WORK OF A LIFETIME 
IN SIXTY MINUTES 

One of the difficult 

veloping trust department 

of arousing men 


most problems in de- 
that 
who are engrossed in their 
daily business or professional affairs to the 
writing their wills. The 
Equitable Trust Company of New York has 
approached this problem by 
so-called Will Memorandum 
the essential provisions in making a _ will 
and leaving blank spaces to fill out for the 
information of the lawyer in preparing such 
a document. In a recent advertisement put 
out by the Equitable Trust Company there 
was a graphic argument which shows that it 
tukes on an average only sixty minutes for 
man to have his will drafted 
executed in proper form. 


business is 


importance of 


means of a 
which indicates 


the average 
and 


The National Bank of Commerce in New 
York has initiated its own index of whole- 
sale price movements which appears each 
month in the Commerce Monthly, published 
by the bank 
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Safety Plus 


In keeping with their safety, 
checks on National Safety 





Paper possess those qualities 
of durability, fine writing 
surface and distinctive ap- 
pearance which give added 
satisfaction to the user. 





Furnished in many beau- 
tiful colors. Write us for 
samples, or ask your lithog- 


rapher. 
George La Monte & Son 


; Founded 1871 
<= 61 Broadway, New York 





FIDUCIARY APPOINTMENTS FOR 
GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 

The 
York 

lows: 


Trust 


recent 


New 
appointments as fol- 
agent and registrar 
under the indenture of the General American 
Investors Company, Inc., dated February 1, 
1927, securing an authorized issue of $7,500.- 
000 par value 25-year 5 


Guaranty 
announces 


Company of 


trustee, paying 


per cent debenture 
Series A bonds, due February 1, 1952; trans 
fer agent for the common stock of the Vene- 
zuelan Royalties Corporation; transfer agent 
for the capital stock of the Automatic Movie 
Display Corporation, without nominal or par 
value; and registrar for the voting trust cer- 
tificates of the Industrial Finance Corpora 
tion; registrar for the allotment certificates 
of the Southern New England Ice Company 
7 per cent cumulative prior preference stock 
and common and registrar for the 7 
per cent prior preference stock 
consisting of shares, par value $100 
and consisting of 60,000 
shares, without nominal or par value of the 
same company; registrar for preferred Class 
A and B and common Class A and B stock 
of the Burton-Fifth Avenue Corporation, par 
value $100 each; transfer agent for the stock 


stock rs 
cumulative 
11,000 


common stock, 
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BANNER YEAR FOR NEW YORK TITLE 
AND MORTGAGE COMPANY 

Outstanding developments in the progress 
of the New York Title and Mortgage Com- 
pany during the past year was increase in 
capitalization to $41,581,990; merger with 
the United States Title Guaranty Company, 
record-breaking operating results and addi- 
tional office for the affiliated American Trust 
Company. At the last meeting of the board 
of directors another extra dividend of 1 per 
cent was declared in connection with the 
regular quarterly dividend of 5 per cent. 
President Kahler also advised that earnings 
for the first two months in 1927 were greater 
than for the corresponding months in 1926. 
Gross operating revenue for the past year 
was $10,858,579, with $398,876,817 guaranteed 
mortgages outstanding at close of the year. 
The American Trust Company has increased 
its deposits to $53,938,000 and now has six 
offices in New York. 


GENERAL MOTORS CONTINUE 
PROSPEROUS CAREER 

Latest reports from the management of 
General Motors Corporation indicates no re- 
cession in the flourishing state of its produc- 
tive units. February retail sales by dealers 
to users were 102,025 cars, compared with 
64.971 for the same month last year.. Febru- 
ary sales of car divisions to dealers totaled 
124,426 cars, compared with 91,318 for the 
same month last year. 

The final report 
ing operations 


Motors cover- 
earnings for the past 
A total of $111,576,280 
distributed to its security holders in 
cash dividends, the largest amount paid in 
any one year by any corporation to its stock- 
holders in the entire history of industrial 
enterprise, either in this or any foreign 
country. Net income for the year after 
charges and federal taxes, amounted to $186,- 
231,182. After deducting preferred and de- 
benture dividends, there was a balance of 
$178,585,895, equivalent to $21.80 a share on 
the common stock, comparing with $116,016,- 
277, or $14 a share, earned on the common 
stock in 1925, after making allowance for 
the difference in the number of shares out- 
standing as a result of the issuance of new 
shares in connection with the acquisition of 
the Fisher Body Company last June, and 
the 50 per cent stock dividend paid in Sep- 
tember, 1926. Through the corporation’s own 
branches, distributors’ and organi- 
zations, there were sold at retail to consu- 
mers in the United States and abroad 1,215,- 
826 cars. 


of General 
and 
year are impressive. 
Wis 


dealers’ 
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Unusual Facilities 


Because of our strong fi- 
nancial position and valuable 
affiliations we are enabled to 
offer our depositors a broad 
CIRCLE OF SERVICE and 


are often enabled to effect 


marked economies. 


AMERICAN TRUST 
COMPANY 


Resources, $62,000,000 


Broadway at Cedar Street, New York 
297 Madison Avenue, New York 
209 Montague Street, Brooklyn 
161-19 Jamaica Ave., Jamaica 
Bridge Plaza North, Long Island City 
57 Bay St., St. George, S. I. 





MANUFACTURERS AND TRADERS 
TRUST. COMPANY 

Excellent progress is reported by the Man- 
ufacturers & Traders Trust Company of 
Buffalo, New York. The latest financial 
statement shows combined resources of $99,- 
043,026, including cash on hand and in banks 
of $16,566,890; U. S. bonds and other invest- 
ments $22,680,318; loans and discounts $52,- 
798,000; real estate bonds and mortgages 
$4,420,608. Deposits total $87,163,000, with 
capital of $3,000,000; surplus $3,000,000 and 
undivided profits of $1,959,478. Harry T. 
Ramsdell is chairman of the board; Lewis G. 
Harriman, president, and Perry E. Wurst, 
executive vice-president. 

The Manufacturers & Traders Trust 
pany mourns the death of Hugh 
one of its most valued directors. 


Com- 
McLean, 


The Corn Exchange Bank of New York 
is named as one of the executors of the es- 
tate of the late Rev. Dr. Perey Stickney 
Grant, who left an estate valued at $100,000. 

The law firm of Cohen, Gutman & Richter 
of New York announce that William Victor 
Goldberg has been admitted to partnership. 
Offices of the firm have been removed to 74 
Trinity Place. 
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‘The Mount Vernon 
Trust Company 


MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 


The Largest Commercial Bank 
in Westchester County 


‘Resources - - $18,000,000.00 


MAIN OFFICE: 
THIRD AVENUE AND FIRST STREET 


WEST SIDE OFFICE: 
MOUNT VERNON AVE. AND HIGH ST. 


EAST SIDE OFFICE: 
THIRD STREET AND FULTON AVENUE 












COMPENSABLE RATES IN FORGERY 
PROTECTION 

Banking sentiment is overwhelmingly in 
favor of the principle of compensable rates 
in forgery indicated by an 
analysis recently made by the Metropolitan 
Casualty Insurance Company of New York. 
The analysis is a summary of opinion ex- 
pressed by bankers throughout the country 
on the system inaugurated by the Company 
whereby preferential rates are granted those 
of their assured who adopt approved means 
to reduce loss hazards in forgery insurance. 


insurance as 


Of 520 letters received from 260 of the 
representative banks of 48 states in the 
country, nearly 99 per cent approved the 


principle operative in the Metropolitan’s 
merit rating plan whereby discounts from the 


base insurance rates are granted for the 
use of mechanical check protection, the 
discounts being graded according to the 


scheduled rating of the protection used. More 
than 90 per cent of those endorsing the prin- 
ciple unqualifiedly approved the application 
of the discounts scheduled. 


The Murray Hill Trust Company which 
opened for business in New York in last 
Ibecember reported recently total resources 


rk For 


of $5,525,000 and deposits of $3,435,000. 
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FINANCES OF AMERICAN TELEPHONE 
AND TELEGRAPH CO. 

The American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company observed its fiftieth anniversary 
last year by reporting the largest gains in 
net income, new stockholders and telephone 
subscribers in its history. President Walter 
S. Gifford reports a total of 399,121 stock- 
holders, which is the largest list of owners 
of any corporation in the world. Women 
comprise one-half the number of stockhold- 
ers. The net stockholders in 1926 
was 36,942. Average number of shares held 
per stockholder is now 26.6 and no stockhold- 
er owns as much as 1 cent of the total 
stock outstanding. 

The annual report shows a net increase of 
$116,990,400, equal to $11.95 a share on the 
9,790,262 common shares. This 
with $107,405,046, or $11.78 a share on the 
9,111,814 1925. The $197,910,965 
total income, which is $17,452,053 more than 
in 1925, was derived from $91,963,934 divi 
dends, $14,623,107 interest and other income 
and $91,323,924 in telephone revenues. 


gain in 


per 


compares 


shares in 








SIGNIFICANT TREND IN CORPORATION 
TRANSFER WORK 

The Corporation Trust 

York in its current issue of the Corporation 


Company of New 
Journal comments upon a noticeable trend 
among well managed corporations to place 
the details of transferring stock and keep- 
ing the hands of a_ specially 
trained and experienced transfer agent, usu- 
ally a trust company or a bank. This policy 
is encouraged by the responsibilities assumed 
by corporations which attempt to do their 
own transfer work without due guidance or 
experience. the largest industrial 
corporations still maintain their own trans- 
fer offices, but the tendency is toward dele- 
gating such work to trust companies and 
banks, both as matters of economy and pro- 
tection. 

The Corporation Trust Company has pro- 
vided its who the Stock 
Transfer Guide and Service with a graphic 
chart which shows at a glance the require- 
ments to be observed by a transfer agent for 
any particular stock transfer. 


records in 


Some of 


subscribers use 


The Seward National Bank opened for 
business on March 7th at Fourth avenue and 
Thirtieth street with capital of $2,000,000 
and surplus of $1,000,000. Alexander Stew- 
art Webb, who was formerly president of the 
Lincoln Trust Company, is president of the 
New bank and Clayton Lawrence Moak is 
vice-president. 
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CULTIVATING RELATIONS WITH 
BRANCH OFFICE CLIENTS 

The Marine Trust Company of Buffalo 
has a reputation for alertness in availing 
itself of progressive policies to enhance the 
quality of service to its depositors and clients. 
One of the latest innovations is that of cul- 
tivating closer relationships by giving dinners 
to branch office customers. These affairs are 
not merely for social purposes, but also to 
discuss neighborhood interests and 
tional work. The branch manager 
host and senior officers from the main office 
also attend to throw light upon the many 
ways in which the company serves its cus- 
tomers through various departments. 

The Marine Trust Company has twenty- 
nine branches and each is complete in itself 
insofar as facilities are concerned. The 
latest financial statement of the company 
showed aggregate resources of $236,738,000; 
$201,171,000; capital $10,000,000; 
surplus $10,000,000; undivided profits $5,783.- 
984, and reserves $2,180,000. 

William M. Van Scoter, former local man- 
ager for the American Express Company 
travel department, has been appointed man- 
ager of the Marine Trust travel department, 
according to the announcement made by 
George F. Rand, president of the institution. 


promo- 


acts as 


deposits 


ELECTED PRESIDENT. OF BANK OF 
GREAT NECK 

Walter E. Frew, president of the Corn 
Exchange Bank of New York City, has been 
elected president of the Bank of Great Neck, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Roswell Eldridge. Mr. Frew has been a 
director of the bank since its incorporation 
in 1906, 

William A. Eldridge, assistant secretary 
of the Central Union Trust Company of New 
York City, has elected vice-president 
of the Bank of Great Neck to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of J. Louis Schaefer. 


been 


Ferdinand A. Westoff and Arthur Cavallo 
have been made assistant secretaries of the 
American Trust Company of New York. 

John B. Glenn has been elected an assis- 
tant vice-president of the Chatham Phenix 
National Bank and Trust Company of New 
York. 

John J. Raskob, vice-president of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, has been elected a 
director of the Bankers Trust Company and 
also elected to the board of the County Trust 
Company of New York. 

F. Donald Arrowsmith has been made as- 
sistant general sales manager of the bond 
department of the Bankers Trust Company 
of New York. 
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SECURITY 


TRUST COMPANY 


of Rochester 
New York 


Funds Held by 
Trust Department 


$19,500,000 
34,900,000 
75,000,000 





IMPREGNABILITY OF YORK VAULTS 

Numerous new buildings are under con- 
struction or projected by trust companies 
and it is interesting in that connection to 
note that the majority give preference to 
vault equipment and installation provided by 
the York Safe and Lock Company, which has 
supplied the up-to-date vaults installed in 
most of the Federal Reserve Banks of the 
Country. 

The latest big vault contract given to the 
York organization is for the new home of 
the New York State Bank of Albany, New 
York. The door will be of the rectangular 
type, approximately 45 inches thick overall. 
This great mass of steel will weigh approxi- 
mately 34 tons. The construction of the 
door embodies all of the latest refinements 
known to the industry. York Infusite is 
used in the door itself, insuring the New 
York State National Bank the highest de- 
gree of protection from burglarious attack. 
The most skillful thief, armed with the best 
equipment, would find himself confronted 
by a barrier that he cannot pass. 


Gordon J. Campbell has been made assis- 
tant vice-president of the National City Bank 
of New York. 
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THE 


Hanover National Bank 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Corner Nassau and Pine Streets 
ESTABLISHED 1851 
CAPITAL - - - - - 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS - - - 

















$5,000,000 
$26,000,000 




















JOSEPH BYRNE, Vice-President 














WILLIAM E. CABLE, Jr., Cashier 
J.“ NIEMANN, Ass’t Cashier 






























































































































































*Figures of November 15, 1926. 





JOSEPH S. LOVERING, Vice-President 
JAMES P. GARDNER, Vice-President 
GORDON H. BALCH, Vice-President 


ROBERT NEILLEY, Ass’t Manager 


WILLIAM WOODWARD, President 
E. HAYWARD FERRY, Vice-President 
HENRY P. TURNBULL, Vice-President 
SAMUEL WOOLVERTON, Vice-President 


GEORGE E. LEWIS, Ass’t Cashier 
FREDERICK A. THOMAS, Ass’t Cashier 
WALTER G. NELSON, 
CHARLES B. CAMPBELL, Ass’t Cashier 
WILLIAM B. SMITH, Ass’t Cashier 
WILLIAM H. ALLEN, 
WILLIAM J. LOGAN, 


Ass’t Cashier 


Ass’t Cashier 
Ass’t Cashier 


FRANK WOOLLEY, Ass’t Cashier 






ELTON E. OGG, Trust Manager 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


WILLIAM H. SUYDAM, Vice-President and Manager 
FREDERIC A. BUCK, Ass’t Manager 





Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits, 


Deposits, 


CONDITION OF GREATER NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital Dec. 31,1926 Deec.31,1926 Par Bid Asked 
American E maory, a EID: \crt:, scien Rex $32,000,000 $28,815,384 $584,164,122 100 324 328 
eg OE eae en 4,000,000*  3,415,400* 414.673,100* 100 cal 
Anglo-South American Trust Co........0.. 1,000,000* 646,400* 9,083,100* .. 
Banca Commerciale Italiana Trust Co...... 1,000,000* 766,900* 8,615,700* 
Banco di Sicilia Trust Co................. 600,000* 197,700* 5,735,400* ; 
"SS eS ae 500,000* 506,800* 1,247,500* ... - 
Bankers Trust Co.. fa ie Se .20,000,000 36,031,192 423,989,358 100 720 730 
Bank of Europe Trust SSS RGRRT Spear t 1,000,000 642,473 13,003,964 100 315 340 
ee 6 Bee To See 4,000,000 13,172,727 103,158,156 100 765 785 
ee” Le eee per e ee 1,000,000 806,308 15,965,029 100 335 345 
ts gt.” | 6 ie 5,220,268 55,580,576 100 $30 840 
Central Union Trust Co................... 12,500,000 32,756,102 270,713,225 100 990 1000 
Oe ee ee 500,000* 110,400* 12,700* 100 ie en 
I en et ere ey eae 1,000,000 564,643* 9,195,447* 100 315 325 
ER er ck a oc aie elie a 4,000,000 4,175,565 76,476,157 100 8380 390 
Equitable Trust Co Ped patie’) ma. cack hic 30,000,000 22,425,651 430,972,351 100 305 310 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust. ie Mico 10,000,000 20,119,458 151,136,469 100 560 570 
Federation Bank and Trust................ 750,000* 972,000* 16,250,100* ... =. + 
NS Sin J's wik"G noe kc ak n a wAED oom 4,000,000 3,225,206 53,105,424 100 300 310 
es os oligo ne kee « elias ke 1,000,000 1,410,454* 15,727,534 100 475 500 
Guaranty Trust Co 25,000,000 25,958,981 604,960°207 100 432 437 
International Accept. Se curities & Tr. Co... 500,000* 535,000* 3,766,000* ... ae ee 
i CCM. 10. 55. au os,c as 40 be wets 3,000,000 930,204 11,705,644 100 200 210 
Italian Discount & Trust Co............... 1,000,000* 659,000* 8,215,900* ... ae heli 
Ne 500,000 5,172,372 34,513,873 100 2100 2300 
a as Bp aes 3,000,000 3,429,500* 19,821,100* 100 pokea ae 
Manufacturers Trust Co.................. 10,000,000 15,347,064 214,374,250 100 585 595 
Midwood Trust Company................. 1,000,000 505,764 10,115,353 100 250 270 
CS a err 1,000,000 1,024,155 3,435,219 100 210 220 
SE Se ee ae ee 10,000,000 21,669,618 232,705,637 100 555 560 
rch an edd acy x. Chae Sep MOR 700,000* 292,320* 5,484,933* 100 195 205 
NG De re 2,000,000* 542,290* 2,524,837* 100 132 137 
‘Tete Camerombes & Trust... ... 0... ccs cecee 10 ,000,000 18,661,943 43,371,328 100 690 700 
Trust Co. of North America. . 500,000 206,000* 3.103.800" ... paar as 
U.S. Mortgage & Trust.. a Oi ee bee - 3,000,000 4,804,616 73,083,538 100 405 415 
ON ES Le eee re 2,000,000 20,001,084 51.483,406 100 1930 1970 
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Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 
PHILADELPHIA BANKERS SEEK 1928 
CONVENTION 

Philadelphia bankers are united in an 
earnest effort to have the 1928 convention 
of the American Bankers Association held in 
this city. The invitation to be formally ex- 
tended through Group 1 of the Pennsylvania 
Bankers Association is likely to be accepted 
in view of the fact that Philadelphia has not 
been given an opportunity to entertain the 
American bankers since 1876. This was the 
Centennial year and the first national con- 
vention of American bankers was staged in 
this city, following the organization of the 
American Bankers Association in New York 
the previous year. 

Philadelphia abounds in historical inter- 
est, not only from political, but also because 
of banking associations. Here it was that the 
Revolutionary War was financed, that the 
first bank was established and where many 
landmarks in financial and banking history 
still remain. In point of hospitality the City 
of Brotherly Love has always acquitted it- 
self graciously as host. Hotel accommoda- 
tions and recreational opportunities are here 
in abundance. Those who come from the 
interior and languish for the breath of ocean 
air may visit Atlantic City without neglect- 
ing their convention duties. 

The movement to bring the 1928 A. B. A. 
convention to Philadelphia was launched at 
a recent meeting of Group 1 of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bankers Association. The 
to that effect was offered by O. 
Wolfe, cashier of the 
National 
tion to 


resolution 

Howard 
Philadelphia-Girard 

Sank and also included an invita- 
the American Institute of Banking 
to make this city the scene of its 1928 con- 
vention. The resolution when put to a vote 
by President Herbert W. Goodall, chairman 
of the Group 1 and president of the Guaran- 
tee Trust and Safe Deposit Company, was 
unanimously sustained. 

The executive committee of the Group, 
which sponsors the invitation, is composed 
of the following: Joseph Wayne, Jr., presi- 
dent, Philadelphia-Girard National; Charles 
E. Ingersoll, president, Central National; 
Melville G. Baker, president, Penn National; 
A. A. Jackson, vice-president, Girard Trust 
Company; Charles 8S. Calwell, president, 
Corn Exchange National; John H. Mason, 
chairman, Bank of North America and Trust 
Company; Arthur B. Morton, vice-president, 
Pennsylvania Company for Insurances on 
Lives and Granting Annuities; Livingston E. 
Jones, president, First National: J. R. Me- 


COMPANIES 


The Franklin 
Fourth Street 
National Bank 


1416-1418 Chestnut Street 
131-141 So. Fourth Street 


Capital - - - $6,000,000 


Surplus and Profits - $18,500,000 


J. R. McALLISTER 
Chairman of the Board 


E. F. SHANBACKER 


President 





Allister, chairman, 
National; Thomas 8. Drexel & Com- 
pany; Henry G. Brengle, president, Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Company. 


Franklin-Fourth Street 


Gates, 


PORTENTS IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 

The Franklin-Fourth Street National Bank 
of Philadelphia says in the current issue of 
its Trade Trends: 

“Although marked by uncertainty in many 
important industries the first two months of 
1927 have brought gradual, but unmistakable, 
recovery over the slow pace of December. 
The level of activities is under that of one 
year ago, and spring trade is unfolding slow- 
ly. Yet, business records disclose that the 
balance of developments has been toward 
improvement since the year began. 

“Among the most important favorable fac- 
tors weighing in the trade situation have 
been the definite gains in iron and steel pro- 
duction: decided expansion in some textile 
trades; the increase in freight movements; 
the greater purchase of equipment by the 
railroads; the rise of automobile production 
from recently depressed levels; the strength 
of securities, and the continuance of easy 
credit.” 
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Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company 


OF BALTIMORE 


Established 1884—Forty-two years’ experience. 
Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits, $5,000,000. 


We Solicit Your Baltimore Account 


FRED. G. BOYCE, Jr., Vice-President 


A. H. S. POST, President 





ANNUAL REPORT OF FIDELITY-PHILADELPHIA TRUST CO. 


The first annual 
Philadelphia Trust Company, submitted by 
Chairman William P. Gest at the recent an- 
nual meeting of stockholders, covers the pe- 
riod from July 10, 1926, when the Fidelity 
Trust Company and the Philadelphia Trust 
Company were merged, to the close of the 
year 1926. The survey therefore embraces 
operations of the consolidated company for 
a period of less than half a year. The results 
show substantial growth as compared with 
the combined totals shown in the previous 
sixtieth annual report of the Fidelity Trust 
Company and of the fifty-sixth annual report 
of the Philadelphia Trust Company. which 
marked the the fiscal 
ceding the marger. 

The report shows gross earnings for the 
period July 10 to December 31, 1926, the end 
of the fiscal year, were $2,330,342. Deposits 
in the same period increased from $81,434,- 
824 to $82,242,478, an increase of $807,654. 
The trust department received 545 new ap- 
pointments during the year. The trusts 
number 6,446, divided into 6,518 account to- 
taling $624,718,395 on December 31, last, as 
compared with $611,307,472 on July 10, an 
increase of $13,410,923. The 
trustee for $985,915,500 face 
porate trusts. 

“After deducting operation expenses,” the 
report reads, “including an additional com- 
pensation of 5 per cent on salaries paid to 
all officers and employees, and Federal, State 
and city taxes, amounting to $1,143,238, there 
remains as net earnings for the _ period, 
$1,187,104. To the balance in undivided prof- 
its account July 10, 1926, amounting to 
$3,187,278, there have been credited the above 
net earnings. and recoveries for miscellane- 
ous items charged off in previous years, 
$2.148. making a balance of $4,376,531. 
“From this amount there have been paid 


report of the Fidelity- 


close of years pre- 


company is 
value of cor- 





two quarterly dividends of 6 per cent each 
amounting to $804,000, consolidation expenses 
amounting to $72,151, and charges for losses 
on securities sold and values written down, 
etc., of $237,867, leaving a balance to the 
credit of undivided profits account of $3,262,- 
512.” 

The work of razing buildings and clearing 
the ground for the massive new home to be 
eonstructed for the Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Trust Company at Broad, Walnut and San- 
som streets, began on March Ist. This build- 
ing will be the largest structure in the heart 
of the Philadelphia financial district, with 
a heizht of thirty-two stories and two base- 
ments. ‘The the building is esti- 
mated at $8,000,000. The site was purchased 
by the Fidelity Trust Company ten years ago 
from the Broad Street Realty Company for 
$4,000,000, <A loan of $8,500,000 
secured by the lot has been arranged by the 
Fidelity Building Corporation with the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. 


cost of 


mortgage 


Arrangements have been completed for the 
consolidation of the Central Bank & Trust 
Company of Erie, Pa., by the Peoples Bank 
& Trust Company, giving total resources of 
$7,000,000. 

The Erie Trust Company of Erie, Pa., re- 
cently took possession of its handsome new 
banking home. 

Stockholders of the Mitten Men and Man- 
agement Bank and Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia recently approved increase in capital 
from $800,000 to $3,000,000, 

The North Side Bank and Trust Company 
of Lebanon, Pa., recently took possession of 


its new building. B. F. Patschke is presi- 
dent. 
Application has been filed for a charter 


for the Burholme Title and Trust Company 
of Philadelphia. 


TRUST COMPANIES 


TITLE COMPANIES OPPOSE LEGISLATIVE 
BILLS 

A number of bills have been introduced in 
the Pennsylvania Legislature which are re- 
garded as adverse to the efficient conduct 
of title insurance business and which are 
opposed by the Pennsylvania Title Associa- 
tion. One of these bills makes al) title in- 
surance policies perpetual as to assignees, 
heirs, executors, administrators, successors, 
or grantees, with the same rights as to origi- 
nal insured. The effect of this bill would 
be to make the rate of title insurance pro- 
hibitive and practically compel the title com- 
panies to abandon operations. A second bill 
proposes to place all title insurance compa- 
nies under the jurisdiction of the Insurance 
Commissioner and also provide for a reserve 
of 90 per cent of total premiums. The first 
provision would subject title companies to 
supervision under two departments and as 
to reserve, it has been shown by experience 
that 10 per cent of the amount actually 
charged as title insurance premiums is an 
ample reserve. 


LARGER QUARTERS FOR WEST END 
TRUST COMPANY 


Renovations and enlargement of the quar- 
ters of the West End Trust Company of 
Philadelphia at Broad street and South 
Penn Square were recently completed. The 
improvements provide new quarters for the 
loan department on the second floor and like- 
wise additional executive offices. More space 
is also provided for the banking and trust 
departments which have experienced marked 
growth. A recent financial statement 
showed total resources of $24,103,621; capi- 
tal $2,000,000; surplus $2,000,000, and = un- 
divided profits $749,487. Trust funds total 
$12,365,000 and corporate trusts nearly $22,- 
000,000, 


TRIPLE TRUST COMPANY MERGER 
IN PHILADELPHIA 

Following the recent consolidation of the 
Colonial Trust Company with the Peoples 
Bank and Trust Company of Philadelphia, 
effective on February 14th under the name 
of the Colonial Trust Company, plans were 
matured for also absorbing the Excelsior 
Trust Company. A majority of the stock 
of the Excelsior Trust Company was owned 
by the Peoples Bank and Trust Company and 
at a meeting of stockholders of the com- 
bined Colonial Trust Company, it was voted 
to take the Excelsior Trust Company into 
the combination. For each share of Excel- 
stock one share of Colonial stock will 
be given in exchange. A new building in 


sior 


of NORTH AMERICA® 


TRUST COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


course of construction for the Excelsior will 
be operated as the Excelsior office of the 
Colonial Trust Company. 

The new Colonial Trust Company will have 
six branch offices, deposits of approximately 
$36,000,000 when final merger plans are com- 
pleted and combined capital, surplus and 
undivided profits of over $4,000,000. The 
senior officers are: Wm. Fulton Kurtz, pres- 
ident; Anthony G. Felix, Henry R. Robins, 
Henry B. Reinhardt and Frank C. Eves, 
vice-presidents; Walter T. Grosscup, vice- 
president and treasurer; William M. West, 
vice-president and title officer. 


The Paoli National Bank of Paoli, Pa., has 
relinquished its national charter to become 
the Paoli Bank and Trust Company under 
state charter. Capital and surplus have been 
increased to $200,000. 

Merger of the Safe Deposit Bank and 
Trust Company with the National Bank of 
Tarentum of Tarentum, Pa., will become ef- 
fective May Ist. 
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INCREASED CAPITAL FOR FRANKLIN 
TRUST COMPANY 
Subscriptions to new stock authorized by 
the shareholders of the Franklin Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia will increase the capi- 
tal of that progressive company from $1,500,- 
000 to $2,000,000 and also provide an addi- 


tional $1,000,000 for surplus account. Dur- 
ing the past year the operations of the 
Franklin Trust Company have rapidly ex- 


panded, enabling the sum of $500,000 to be 
added to surplus and making the latter fund 
$2,750,000. Deposits are steadily mounting 
at the beginning of 


and totaled $32.472.000 
the year and giving to the Franklin Trust 


Company the fifth place in point of deposits 





































































































EpwiIn 8S. Conro 


Recently promoted to Treasurer of Franklin Trust Co., 
Philadelphia 





among the 


city. 


largest trust companies of 

Among the official promotions recently an- 
nounced by the Franklin Trust Company was 
that of Edwin 8S. Conro, who was advanced 
from assistant treasurer to treasurer. His 
first position was that of office boy in the 
sales department of the United States Cast 
Iron Pipe and Foundry Company. He re- 
signed in 1917 to enter the banking business, 
becoming associated with the New York 
brokerage house of E. Naumberg & Company. 
During the World War Mr. Conro served 
in the Field Artillery and upon his return 
entered the credit department of the Fourth 
Street National Bank of Philadelphia In 
December, 1919, he entered the employ of the 
Franklin Trust Company as manager of the 
credit department, and two years later was 
elected assistant treasurer, which position 
he held until his election to the position of 
treasurer. Mr. president of the 
Varsity Building and Loan Association and 
also a director in several other building and 
loan associations. 


Conro is 


Consolidation of the Columbia National 
Bank with the Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A., 
became effective March 4th. 

B. W. and H. 8S. Zimmer- 
man, assistant cashier of the Mellon National 


Lewis, cashier, 


Bank of Pittsburgh, have been elected vice- 
presidents. 
The American Security and Trust Com- 


pany of Washington, D. C., enters this year 
upon the thirty-eighth year of business with 
constantly increasing volume of business un- 
der the active leadership of President C. J. 
Bell. 

The Arkansas Trust Company has been or- 
ganized at Newport, Ark., with a capital of 


$150,000, and a surplus of $50,000. 
The Seacoast Trust Company of Asbury 
Park, N. J., has transferred $100,000 from 


undivided profits to surplus account, increas- 
ing the latter item to $450,000. 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


CONDITION OF PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES 


Aldine Trust Co 

American Bank & Trust Co 

Bank of North America & Trust Co.. 

Central Trust & Savings 

Colonial Trust Co 

Commonwealth Title Ins. & Trust Co.. 1 ‘500, 000 
Continental Equitable 1,000,000 
Federal Trust Co 200,000 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co 6,700,000 
Frankford Trust Co 250,000 
Franklin Trust Co... 1,500,000 
Germantown Trust 1,000,000 
Girard Trust Co 3,000,000 
Guarantee Trust & Safe Deposit....... 1,000,000 
Industrial Trust 500,000 
Integrity Trust 750,000 
Kensington Trust 500,000 
Land Title & Trust Co. 3,000,000 
Market St. Title & Trust 1,000,000 
Mutual Trust Co 1,000,000 
Ninth Bank & Trust.................. 750,000 
North Philadelphia Trust 500,000 
Northern Trust 500,000 
Northwestern Trust Co 150,000 
Penna. Co. for Insurance... 4,000,000 
People’s Bank & Trust Co............. 1,000,000 
Provident Trust 2,000,000 
Real Estate Title Ins. & Trust. 2,000,000 
Real Estate Trust.. reer eee 
Republic Trust 750,000 
United Sec. Life Ins. & Trust.......... 1,000,000 
West End Trust Co 2,000,000 
West Philadelphia Title & Trust....... 500,00U 


ADDITIONAL OFFICE FOR FRANKLIN- 
FOURTH STREET NATIONAL 

The Franklin-Fourth Street National Bank 
of Philadelphia recently extended its facili- 
ties by opening a West Philadelphia office in 
the new oflice building of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company at Thirty-second and Mar- 
ket streets. The new office is handsomely 
furnished and brings to this location the val- 
uable services developed by years of experi- 
ence and growth. The main office of the 
bank is at Chestnut street, west of Broad, 
and another office is also maintained in the 
Bullitt Building at Fourth street above Wal- 
nut. 

The Franklin-Fourth Street National Bank 
has made very substantial progress since the 
merger. Earnings during 1926 were $2,459,- 
262, equal to 42.77 on capital and with de- 
posits of $1338,819,000, representing increase 
of $6,335,000. Capital is $6,000,000, with sur- 
plus and undivided profits of $18,511,000. 


The Bankers Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia announces the opening of a new main 
office at Walnut and Juniper streets. 

The Fleetwood Trust Company, with $25,- 
000 capital and $5,000 surplus, has been or- 
ganized at Fleetwood, Pa. 


24,262,512 82,541,890 100 700144 


Surplus and 


Undivided 
Profits, Deposits, 
Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Par Last Date of 
1926 1926 Value Sale Sale 
$1,085,616 $4,039,233 100 252 
644,991 3,684,887 50 188 
6,603,510 49,657,960 100 390 
1,434,573 12,266,063 50 19914 
1,275,289 13,463,655 50 86240 
4,600,910 10,780,603 100 565 
2,248,861 17,026,777 50 267144 
413,177 5,865,950 100 526 


882,985 9,171,662 50 232 
2,937,866 32,476,208 100 500 
2,159,886 18,440,942 100 55216 

11, 743,936 59,271,637 100 135 
‘ 12,616,649 100 
10,827,321 50 
17,466,838 50 
13,043,575 50 
13,660,133 22,854,636 100 
2,179,041 13,288,959 50 

779,370 9,413,413 50 
2,057,265 16,576,506 100 
1,058,568 9,333,670 50 
3,406,984 13,698,950 100 
1,262,625 11,122,131 50 

17,296,165 71,546,731 100 

448,537 18,642,039 50 
9,073,336 15,986,189 100 
4,152,904 12,286,760 100 
1,472,616 7,249,544 100 

650, 819 4,987,903 50 
1.232.037 6,397,772 100 

749, 188 18,010,931 100 

996. 108 8,720,328 50 
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PENNSYLVANIA BREVITIES 

At a meeting of the directors of the Darby 
Bank & Trust Company of Darby, Pa., 
Charles F,. Eggleston was elected president 
to succeed Adam J. Gotshall, president since 
1913. 

Announcement is made of the merger of 
the Title and Trust Company of Western 
Pennsylvania and the. Yough Trust Company 
of Connellsville, Pa. 

The First National Bank of Washington, 
Pa., and the Real Estate Trust Company of 
that place will consolidate under the title 
of the First Bank & Trust Company. 

Walter H. Lippincott, a member of the 
banking and brokerage firm of Bioren & Com- 
pany, has been elected a director of the Bank 
of North America and Tust Company. 

The recently organized William Penn Title 
& Trust Company of Philadelphia has taken 
over the Pilgrim Title & Trust Company with 
headquarters at 2411 North Broad street. 
Capital is $250,000 and surplus $62,500. 

Consolidation has been effected between 
the First National Bank and the Waynesboro 
National Bank and Trust Company of 
Waynesboro, Pa., under the title of the First 
National Bank and Trust Company. 
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Boston 


Special Correspondence 


EQUALITY UNDER STATE AND 
FEDERAL BANKING LAWS 


For many years the hue and cry has been 


raised that national banks have been oper- 
ating under disadvantages in competing with 
state banks or trust companies, because of 
the restrictive and obsolete provisions of the 
National Bank Act. The recent enactment 
of the McFadden bill by Congress, liberaliz- 
ing national banking functions and defining 
branch banking activities, has not only re- 
moved all ground for complaint as to legis- 


lative discrimination, but has shifted the 
boot to the other foot. There is likelihood 
that state banks and trust companies may 


now have ground for seeking legislative re- 
dress and freedom of actions such as vouch- 
safed to national banks, which are immune 
for state restrictions. 

A new situation is developing here in Mas- 
sachusetts as a result of the 
the McFadden bill. It relates largely to the 
exercise of branch banking privileges. Un- 
der the provisions of the new McFadden law 
the national banks of Massachusetts are not 
restricted as to the number of branches they 


enactment of 


may operate within local limits, except as 
to banks operating in small communities. 


Under the Massachusetts law the trust com- 
panies are allowed to have not more than 
one branch, except by consolidation. 

Efforts were made at the 


sesslon 


present 


of the Massachusetts legislature to remedy 
this situation and in anticipation of the 


enactment of the McFadden bill. This pro- 
posed legislation took the form of permitting 
trust companies to maintain branches, sub- 
ject to approval of the Board of Bank In- 
corporation, in the city or town in which 
the trust company is located. It would 
allow trust companies to establish 
any adjoining city or town in 
which there is no bank or trust company and 
subject to approval of the Board of 
poration. The original bill submitted in be- 
half of the trust companies, did not affect 
consolidations of trust companies by means 
of which existing branches might be ob- 
tained. The House Committee of Banks and 
Banking, however, reported a bill including 
consolidations and on general technicalities 
the bill was lost, so that trust companies 
will have to await another legislative ses- 
sion before they can seek relief. 

In other respects the new McFadden law 
bestows or validates privileges of national 
banks which are likely to place trust com- 
panies on the defensive, particularly as re- 


also 


branch in 
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Capital 


$3,000,000 $3,500,000 


Cordial Cooperation 


in handling Boston 

and New England 

banking and fidu- 

Clary matters in an 

efficient and expedi- 

tious manner is to 
be found at 


The STATE STREET TRUST 
COMPANY 


ALLAN ForBEs, President 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Member Federal Reserve System 





gards savings and investment functions. In 


operating savings departments the trust 
companies are subject to the same restric- 


tions as imposed upon mutual savings banks 
relative to and 
savings in securities, 


segregation investment of 
legal 


RECIPROCAL TRUST BILL FAILS 


The legislature has again 
declined to pass the reciprocal fiduciary bills 
which would permit foreign trust companies 
and banks to act in fiduciary capacities in 
Massachusetts providing that the trust com- 


Massachusetts 


panies and banks of this commonwealth may 
act in similar capacities in such other states. 
This legislation urged by the 
chusetts Trust Company 


was Massa- 
Association as well 
Fiduciaries Association of 
ground of eliminating need- 
restrictions in the adminis- 


as the Corporate 
Boston on the 
less and costly 
tration of trust business. 

The bill to restrict trust company adver- 
tising and solicitation of fiduciary appoint- 
ments has defeated. This is a 
revival of the efforts made for several years 
by the Bar Association to restrict trust com- 
panies in developing trust business and it 


also been 


is a credit to the legislature that such legis- 
again 


lation has failed of approval. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


Worcester Bank 


& Trust Company 


Worcester, Mass. 
Member Federal Reserve System 


JOHN E. WHITE President 
SAMUEL D. SPURR Vice-President 
CHARLES A. BARTON. Vice-Pres. and Tr. Officer 
BERTICE F. SAWYER Vice-President 
WARREN 8. SHEPARD Vice-President 
ARTHUR C. GLASS..Vice-President and Actuary 

FREDERIC C. 

Deposits, over $34,000,000 


CONDY,... 


ALVIN J. DANIELS Treasurer 
FREDERICK M. HEDDEN.......... Secretary 
DAL a GC Bo °° » ae Asst. Treasurer 
CHARLES F. HUNT............/ Asst. Treasurer 
BURT W. GREENWOOD Treasurer 
FREDERICK A. MINOR Auditor 
...Asst. Trust Officer 


Trust Funds, over $16,000,000 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, over $3,500,900 
WORCESTER’S LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK 


FIRST NATIONAL CORPORATION OFFERS 
ARGENTINE INVESTMENTS 

The First National Bank of Boston in con- 
junction with its affiliated organization, the 
First National Corporation of Boston, is fore- 
most in developing profitable trade and finan- 
cial relations with South American countries. 
Close connections are maintained through the 
branch at Buenos Aires and direct corre- 
sponding relations with other important Lat- 
in-American countries. Credit and 
relations are being established on a 
of meeting the specific requirements of Latin- 
American exporters and importers. Facili- 
are also provided for First National 
customers to obtain first-hand and the most 
reliable information as to South 
trade requirements. 

The First National Corporation of Boston 
recently announced a 
Argentine investment 
which compare most favorably with. the 
bonds of principal foreign governments as 
based upon New York Stock Exchange quo- 
tations. These offerings include Government 
of the Argentine Nation external sinking 
fund 6’s with yield of 6.08 per cent; Prov- 
ince of Buenos Aires external sinking fund 
7's, to yield 7.31 per cent, and City of Buenos 
Aires external sinking fund yield 
6.45 per cent. 

A recent financial statement of the First 
National Bank showed aggregate resources 
of $411.676,000; deposits $308,665,000 ; capi- 


tal $20,000,000; surplus and profits $24,307,- 
188. 


trade 


basis 


ties 


American 


series of 
the 


high-grade 


issues, yield of 


6}2's to 


Arthur S. Bennink, assistant cashier of 
the Old Colony Trust Company of Boston, 
is the latest addition to membership in the 
Quarter Century Club which is composed of 
officers and employees who have been asso- 
ciated with the Old Colony Trust Company 
for twenty-five years or more. 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS GAINING IN 
POPULARITY 
Investment trust financing is gaining rap- 
idly in public favor in New England as evi- 
denced by the creation of a number of such 
trusts by leading banks and trust companies 
of this city. In January the Old Colony 
Trust Company announced the establishment 
of the Old Colony Investment Trust with 
a gratifying public response to the first of- 
fering of $5,000,000 twenty-year 4% per cent 
debentures. This trust is subject to abso- 
lute control and management by a board of 
five trustees, all of whom are officers of the 
Old Colony Trust Company. 


Following closely upon this action by the 


Old Colony Trust Company the National 
Shawmut Bank has announced the organiza- 
tion of the Shawmut Bank Investment Trust 
with a public offering of $5,000,000 senior 
debentures with warrants. This trust 
provides for a board of five trustees ap- 
pointed by the executive committee of the 
National Shawmut Bank, consisting of Wal- 
ter S. Bucklin, president of the National 
Shawmut Bank; Frederick P. Royce, vice- 
president of Stone & Webster, Inc.; Paul C. 
Cabot, treasurer of the State Street Invest- 
ment Corporation; Norman L. Adams, vice- 
president of the National Shawmut Bank, 
and Frank C. Nichols, vice-president of the 
National Shawmut Bank. 


also 


G. H. Corey, vice-president of the Atlantic 
Nation»l Bank of Boston, has been elected 
a director of the Malden Trust Company of 
Malden, Mass. 

John Trow, president of the Granite Sav- 
ings Bank and Trust Company of Barre, Vt., 
since its inception more than forty years 
ago, and one of the oldest bank presidents 
in the state, died recently in his eighty-fifth 
year. 
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IMPROVEMENT IN TEXTILE TRADE 

The First National Bank of Boston, in its 
current “New England” letter, notes a very 
distinct improvement in the textile trade, as 
follows: “In textiles, improvement is noted 
all along the line. Sales of cotton goods 
continue in heavy volume, with prices on 
finished goods firm, and some grades advanc- 
ing. There is a possibility, however, that 
production is exceeding sales and an adjust- 
ment downward in operating schedules may 
be necessary before long if the cotton goods 
market is to be sustained. ‘There are signs 
of betterment in woolen and worsted lines, 
although business is slow. The silk indus- 
try is working into a stronger position. Raw 
material prices are substantially below a 
year ago, and are showing signs of stabil- 
izing, which in turn may stimulate 
in larger volume. Profit prospects in the 
silk industry for the first quarter are at 
least as good as a year ago. suying con- 
tinues on a conservative basis in the 
and shoe industry. Factories are now busy 
on production of shoes for early spring and 
Easter, and an increase in 
materialize.” 


sales 


boot 


business should 


soon 


DETAIL MANAGEMENT OF CAPITAL 

Detail management of capital or property, 
either through a trust or agency account, is 
the subject of an interesting booklet issued 
by the State Street Trust Company of Bos- 
ton. By way of introduction the booklet sets 
forth the elusive character of capital and 
how it may disintegrate under unwise man- 
Under efficient fiduciary manage- 
ment both capital and property receive care- 
ful, punctual and detail management from 
experts who check up every item. Next, the 
booklet deals with investment problems and 
the numerous details which require vigilant 
attention. Another chapter is devoted to the 
eare of documents which show ownership of 
property. 


agement. 


COMPANIES 


The State Street Trust Company is con- 
tinuing its exceptional record of growth. A 
recent statement showed total resources of 
$73,977,000 ; $61,128,575 and trust 
department $36,879,000. 


deposits 
assets of 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY OF 
PORTLAND, MAINE 

among the trust companies of 
Maine in point of excellence of service and 
growth is the Fidelity Trust Company of 
Portland. A recent financial statement 
shows total banking resources of $19,905,782, 
embracing and discounts of $10,243,- 
402; U. S. Government securities $1,000,000; 
other securities $6,516,475; due from banks 
$1,488,619; cash and cash items $301,445. 
Capital is $400,000; surplus $400,000 and 
undivided $656,850. Deposits total 
$17.866.555. 

From the standpoint of fiduciary service 
the Fidelity Trust Company has established 
an enviable reputation. The latest statement 
shows under administration trust and sinking 


funds aggregating $12,985,228. 


Foremost 


loans 


profits 


Miss Paula Menn 
sociate editor of the 
published by thi 
of Boston. 


has been appointed as- 
Old Colony News-Letter, 
Old Colony Trust Company 


insurance 
Old 


series of 


interest in life 
developed by the 


Active trusts is 
being Colony Trust 
Company by meetings 
attended by trust department employees and 
life insurance underwriters at which lectures 
are given on wills, estates, trusts and taxes. 
At a recent meeting the subject of descent 
and distribution was covered by Ripley L. 
Dana of the Massachusetts Bar. 

William Endicott been elected chair- 
man of the botrd of the New England Trust 
Company of Boston, to succeed George Wig- 
glesworth, retiring. Mr. Endicott is con- 
nected with Peabody & Company. 


means of a 


has 


Kidder, 


CONDITION OF BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 
Undivided Profits 


Capital 


American Trust Co.. 

Beacon Trust Co. 

Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Co.. 
Charleston Trust Co 

Columbia Trust Co 100,000 
Commerce and Trust Co 750,000 
Exchange Trust Co.... ... 1,000,000 
Jamaica Plain Trust Co 200,000 
Liberty Trust Co 

New England Trust Co 

Old Colony Trust Co 

State Street Trust Co 

United States Trust Co 


$1,500,000 
1,500,000 
1,000,000 
200,000 


Assets 
Trust Dept. 
Dec. 31, 1926 
$3,234,103.39 


Deposits 
Dec. 31, 1926 Dec. 31, 1926 
$2,808,332.46 $26,956,193.88 
2,215,754.19 20,993,052.27 
3,977,110.91 18,279,650.24 
25,720.58 1,182,640.12 
128,223.20 1,006,491.28 
242,959.63 4,122,285.09 
1,049,810.73 6,902,144.92 
112,673.55 1,474,154.11 
761,621.02 6,956,437.28 
2,879,746.34 22,314,382.80 
13,296,886.66 165,468,095.38 
3,962,217.87 61,067 503.27 
1,533,052.38 9,950,897.39 


11 8,0 " 1,538.56 


120,649.89 
436,128.70 


294,383.39 
106,587,114.74 
133,953,015.63 

20,873,693.48 
3,662,615.47 
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. 
Chicago 
Special Correspondence 
UPROOTING WEEDY GROWTHS IN 
BANKING 

\nother recent crop of small bank failures 
in central and southern Illinois 
newed impulse to the cooperative and vol 
untary movement among bankers to 
cate all weak and place their 
ness upon a more invulnerable basis. 
beneficial bound to from 
laws and provisions for 
better supervision, now being considered by 
a number of legislatures in 
where failures have 
solution 
of more 


gives re- 


eradi 
busi 
While 


spots 
results are come 
the more stringent 
those states 
heavy, the real 
is coming through the enforcement 
enlightened methods of 


been 


manage- 
ment. 
Analysis of 


bank failures within the past 


five years confirm the conclusion 
management, bad loans and 
have been the prime causes. Dishonesty has 
often enough contributed to the lamentable 
sum total, but the great majority of failures 
are attributable to lack of 
rather than unscrupulous conduct. 
many banks have chartered and too 
many men have been admitted to the busi- 
ness Who have lacked experience as well as 
necessary qualification. Very often too the 
quality of courage has been lacking to con 
front situations frankly. 
growing out of land 
dealing with frozen 

Chicago bankers incline to the conviction 
that the best approach to better banking 
and fewer failures is by the extension of 
the clearing house examination system, local 
or county credit exchange organizations and 
the creation of an esprit ae 
bankers which will not tolerate any ques- 
tionable practices either in thetr own insti- 
tutions or among competitors. Other ap- 
proaches are by means of agreements to in- 
stitute service charges, keeping interest pay- 
ments on deposits within reasonable bounds, 


that bad 
investments 


sound judgment 
Too 


been 


those 
and in 


especially 
value deflation 


assets. 


corps, among 


COMPANIES 


Copyright, S. W. Straus & Co. 
against loans, against 
loans, requiring financial statements 
borrowers, maintenance of secondary 
reserves in the form of liquid assets, ete. 

Notwithstanding the 
ment 


prohibitions 
capital 
from 


eXCess 


frequent announce- 
of further banking failures or suspen- 
sions in agricultural states, the general con- 
viction is that the banking situation as a 
growing stronger and that such 
failures are due to disciplinary forces. One 
of the most wholesome trends is the reduc- 
tion in number of banks operating in this 
country as shown by the last annual report 
of the Comptroller of the Currency. This 
shows that during the three years ended last 
June 30, there were 2,031 
eration. 


whole is 


less banks in op- 
The middle western states showed 
DST banks, either by way of 
failure, liquidation or mergers. Legislation 
expected from various states is expected to 
put a damper on new 
cept where absolutely 


n decrease of 


bank enterprises, ex- 
needed. 


TRUST COMPANY DIJSTRIBUTES 
RADIO INDEX 


The Union Trust Company of Chicago has 
issued the fifth edition of its 
and Log in widespread de- 
mand. The folder lists almost 200 of the 
principal stations in the United States. The 
wave lengths and kilocycles of all stations 
are given, and three columns are provided 
for recording dial readings of the various 
stations which are classified according to 
call letters and wave length channels. 

In addition, the provides space for 
recording features which the radio fan may 
wish to tune in on weekly. The Union Trust 
Company will be pleased to furnish copies 
of these folders on 
supply lasts. 


UNION 


Radio Index 
response to a 


Log 


request as long as the 


Eugene M. Stevens, president of the IlLli- 
nois Merchants Trust Company of Chicago, 
and Frank MeNair, vice-president of the 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank, are newly 
elected trustees of University of Chicago. 
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COMPANIES 


No Deposits; No Demand Liabilities 
Protected Trust Investments 


CHICAGO TITLE & 
TRUST COMPANY 


IN CHICAGO 





PLEA FOR SERVICE CHARGE 
Abuse of the privilege of 
checks and the heavy burdens of 
posed upon banks and_ trust 
thereby justifies the general 
a service charge, 
Morse of the 
former 
tisers 


bank 

cost im- 
companies 
application of 
according to Gaylord 8S. 
State Bank of Chicago and 

president of the Financial Adver- 
Association. He “The privi- 

using bank cnecks is being abused 
the nation over. In the larger centers the 
cost is offset to some extent by minimum re- 
quirements on depositors’ balances. 

“For many years the banks have been invit- 
ing everyone to pay bills by check, to open an 
account with a dollar. The idea has been 
to bring hidden money into circulation for 
the general benefit of the country, also to 
educate people in the proper use of a bank 
and to promote thrift. For a time this 
propaganda was well worth its cost. How- 
ever, it soon reached the point where the 
law of diminishing returns began to oper- 
ate. But the bankers were fearful that 
having invited this business the communi- 
ties might not understand any efforts that 
might be made to correct the situation and 
they have been forced to continue their ef- 
forts along these lines. 

“As a result many 


using 


Says: 


lege of 


concerns and indivi- 





duals are using the banks virtually to keep 
their books. abusing the privi 
leges accorded the checkbook. They are caus 
ing the banks considerable expense and an 
noyance by 


They are 


drawing small checks and by 
checks to distant points, requiring 
the bank to ship money to these points at 
whatever to the 
One type of costly 


sending 
no cost guilty depositors. 
service has piled on an 
other until it has become a burden that must 
be removed. 
have been 


In the larger centers the banks 
forced to put a 
which 


service charge 
on balances drop below a minimum 
figure. A great many bankers in the smaller 
cities also have adopted the services charges 
and thousands of others have it 
sideration.” 


under con 


Congressman E. M. Irwin was 
elected president of the Belleville 
Trust Company, Belleville, Ill. 


William G. Edens, vice-president of the 
Central Trust Company of Illinois in Chi- 
cago, has been elected a member of the ad- 
visory committee of the Mount Harney As- 
sociation, formed to sponsor the historical] 
monument to be carved on the face of Rush- 
more Mountain in the Black Hills near Key- 
stone, S. D., by Gutzon Borglum. 


recently 
Bank «& 
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INTERPRETATION OF LAWSON WILL 

An example of the wisdom of selecting an 
experienced corporate executor and trustee 
to handle estates involving large and varied 
property interests, is afforded by the admin- 
sitration of the $20,000,000 estate of the late 
Victor F. Lawson by the Illinois Merchants 
Trust Company of Chicago. One of the first 
tasks was to carry out the provisions of the 
will relating to the valuable newspaper prop- 
erties of the testator, which were satisfac- 
torily carried, both so far as complying with 
the wishes of the late Mr. Lawson and pre- 
serving the interests of beneficiaries, by the 
sale of the Daily News and retaining the 
sume in the hands of Mr. Lawson’s trusted 
associates, 

As in all large estates there sooner or later 
arise points of conflict and differences as to 
interpretation of clauses of the will. To 
clarify contested clauses the Illinois Mer- 
chants Trust Company, as executor and trus- 
tee, recently filed a friendly suit asking for 
judicial interpretation, One point related to 
the disposition of the profits of the Daily 
Vews from the time of Mr. Lawson’s death 
until its sale. Some of the beneficiaries con- 
tended that the profits should be treated as 
income and not turned into the body of the 
estate. Judge Friend of the Cireuit Court 
ruled that the beneficiaries should not get 
their fraction of the income for this period. 

The other decision was on the question as 
to whether Iver Norman Lawson, brother 
of the publisher, should be forced to pay 
an inheritance tax of $214,502 out of his own 
bequests, or whether the tax should be paid 
out of the estate. The Judge held that 
the tax should be paid out of the estate. The 
newspaper was sold for $13,671,704. 


E. H. Runburg has been elected cashier 
of the Citizens Trust & Savings Bank of 
Davenport, Ia. 

Construction work is proceeding rapidly on 
the new home for the State Bank of Chicago 
on the site of the former Temple Building 
at La Salle and Monroe streets. The con- 
tract calls for completion of the building 
by December 31, 1927. 

The Association of American Bank Travel 
Bureaus, with headquarters in Chicago, is 
issuing a bulletin service to member banks 
and trust companies which is helpful in ex- 
tending the efficiency of bank travel depart- 
ments. 

Since the first of the year the Chicago 
Trust Company has experienced substantial 
gains in deposits which now exceed $30,000,- 
000 and with resources of over $35,000,000. 


A Specialized 


Service 


for Banks and Bankers 
which is the result of more 
than sixty years of experi- 
ence is offered by 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


and the First Trust 
and Savings Bank 


Complete facilities are pro- 
vided for active and inactive 
accounts, collections, bills of 
lading, investments and 
foreign exchange transactions 


FRANK O. WETMORE, 
Chairman 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR, 
President 


Combined Resources 
Exceed $450,000,000 
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RULING AGAINST TRUST COMPANY AS 
INSURANCE BENEFICIARY 


A ruling was recently made by 
General Carlstron of 
that trust companies may not be 
designated as full beneficiary of an insur- 
ance policy paid to a permanently disabled 
person. The ruling was in response to an 
inquiry from the North American Life In- 
surance Company addressed to the Superin- 


Attorney 
Illinois to the effect 
banks or 


tendent of Insurance. The insurance com- 
pany stated that it had been asked to issue 
a policy in which the First Trust and Sav- 


ings Bank of 


Chicago was named trustee. 

“Under no conditions,” said the Attorney 
General, “does the law allow a trust com- 
pany to be named as full beneficiary of a 


policy. However, if the bank 
as administrator in case of 
ability, such designation is 


utes of Illinois.” 


is designated 
permanent dis- 
within the stat 


CAPITAL INCREASE FOR GREENEBAUM 
SONS BANK & TRUST COMPANY 

A profit of over $2,000,000 to shareholders 

will distribu- 

Sons 


from an increase and 
tion of capital stock of Greenebaum 
Bank and Trust Company of Chicago. 
Stockholders will meet April Ist to vote upon 
increase of capital shares from 15,000 to 20,- 
000 shares to be distributed at $200 per 
Directors will 


acerue 


shares. also recommend an 


CONDITION OF CHICAGO TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 
500,000 
6,000,000 
2,000,000 
5,000,000 


3oulevard Bridge Bank > 
*Central Trust Co.. 

Chicago Trust Co 

tContinental & Commercial Tr. & Sav ... 


Drovers Trust and Savings 250,000 
tFirst Trust & Savings 7,500,000 
Franklin Trust & Savings 300,000 
Greenbaum Sons Bank & Trust Co 1,500,000 
Guarantee Trust & Savings 300,000 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank 4,000,000 
Illinois Merchants Trust Co 15,000,000 
Mercantile Trust & Savings 600,000 
Northern Trust Co 2,000,000 
Northwestern Trust & Savings 1,000,000 
Peoples Trust & Savings 1,000,000 


Sheridan Trust & Savings 
Standard Trust & Savings 
State Bank of Chicago 
Union Trust Company, New 
West Side Trust & Saving 
Woodlawn Trust & Savings 


1,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,500,000 
3,000,000 
700,000 
500,000 


*Central Trust Bank value does not include Securities Co. 
tStock owned by Continental & Commercial National Bank. 


includes Securities Co. 
tStock owned by First National Bank. 


COMPANIES 


Corrected by F. M. Zeiler & Co., members Chicago Stock Exchange, 








additional 5,000 shares for more general dis- 
tribution which will be available for sales 
from time to time. Upon adoption of these 
changes the company will have capital of 
$2,500,000; surplus $1,500,000 and undivided 
profits of Deposits amount to 
$30,000,000 It is expected that the 
will be 


$1,000,000 
over 


dividend rate of 8 per cent main 


tained, with extra dividends as earnings 
may justify. ane 

The estate of the late Ernest A. Hamill, 
who was chairman of the board of the 
Illinois Merchants Trust Company of Chi- 


is valued at $2,000,000. 


vides for 


cago, 


The will pro 
contributions to 


vyenerous 


charity 


and the residue goes to the widow. One of 
the contributions endows a ward at the 
Presbyterian Hospital for use of any em- 


ployee of the Illinois Merchants Trust Com 


pany who needs medical or surgical treat- 
ment. 

The Illinois Bankers Association advises 
that a new burglar alarm device has been 


invented by means of which the bandit him- 
self gives the 
the holdup. 
William MeKinley 
William William 
the Central Trust 
taking an 


alarm during certain stages of 
Edens, son of Colonel 
vice-president of 
Company of Illinois, is 
advanced course in finance at 
Business Administra- 


Edens, 


the Harvard School of 
tion. 





Surplus and 


Undivided 


Profits, Deposits Book 

Dec. 31, 1926 Dee. 31,1926 Value Bid Ask 
$ 350,000.00 $11,421,923.67 170 215 225 
4,624,992.25 87,793,996.34 177 302 306 
1,678,181.58 28,195,343.12 184 303 307 
11,707,559.69 86,421,047.00 286 494 497 
New Stock 

663,639.74 7,851,059.82 365 350 
11,494,972.21 117,557 ,407.36 356 656 660 

622,381.41 5,280,773.20 307 300 
1,586,110.50 30,088,172.89 305 635 645 
411,279.61 2,900,872.36 237 275 285 
5,259,405.25 68,898,933.99 23 500 ‘ 
30,256,066.04 373,654,179.63 302 680 685 

382,357.68 10,853,231.52 164 240 
5,820,763.81 49,.891,776.51 391 522 527 
New Stock 
1,067,703.51 18,391,196.88 207 315 325 
837,087.95 23,198,131.65 184 352 356 
424,145.95 10,872,341.33 143 300 307 
1,122,376.89 18,564,036.00 212 250 255 
7,575,684.05 56,052,578.99 403 790 795 
4,407,846.65 75,733,826.57 247 453 457 
350,105.78 13,894,832.58 150 265 270 
395,553.89 9, 202,602.95 179 250 255 


Continental & Commercial Bank value 


929 Rookery Bldg. 
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St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 


DIVERSIFICATION URGED FOR MISSOURI 
FARMERS 

Diversification of crops and closer co- 
operation between bankers and farmers is 
urged as one of the most fruitful means of 
relieving the agricultural population of Mis- 
souri. The bankers have a very vital inter- 
est in this movement, not only as a matter of 
seeking to promote the welfare of the tillers 
of the soil, but also because of the volume 
doubtful agricultural paper in 
their portfolios and which has been one of 
the contributing factors to banking failures. 
The cooperation is urged both as a matter of 
making farming more profitable and to dis- 
further extension of credit along 
lines that are bound to leave a residue of 
slow paper in banks. 

Diversification of formed the text 
of a timely letter recently addressed to the 
bankers of Missouri by State Finance Com- 
missioner Cantley. He emphasized that the 
solvency of many banks in the rural com- 
munities, depends the ability of the 
farmer to make his products pay above op- 
erating expenses. He that the 
rience of the past years has 
that corn, cotton, cattle 
will not pay mortgages under 
ditions. On the other hand overhead ex- 
have absorbed where farmers 
have diversified crops and have given special 
attention to poultry and dairying, by-prod- 
ucts, rendering available for debt pay- 
ing purposes the bulk sales of grain, cotton 
or live stock. 


of slow or 


courage 


crops 


upon 


says 


few 


expe- 
clearly 
and 
present con- 


shown hogs 


penses been 


thus 


“[nless a program of diversification is 
adopted by the Missouri farmer,” says Com- 
missioner Cantley, “I see no immediate re- 
lief in sight for many localities for the rea- 
son that previously contracted debts can- 
not be paid with products yielding only op- 
erating expenses.” 


BANKING CODE AMENDMENTS 
FAVORABLY REPORTED 

Missouri’s banking laws will be materially 
strengthened if the amendments approved 
by the House and Senate committees of the 
legislature are finally approved. Most of 
the changes suggested by the committee of 
the Missouri Bankers Association are en- 
Among the more important amend- 
ments approved by the banking committees 
are the following: loans to active salaried 
officers of banks limited to 10 per cent of 
the capital and surplus, and then only on 
written consent of directors. New provision 


dorsed. 


COMPANIES 


Investments 


Trust Service 


Omaha Trust Company 


Affiliated with 


Omaha National Bank 





also 


limits aggregate loans to all 
officers to 25 per cent. 

State banks to be granted right to act in fi- 
duciary capacity. 


salaried 


Finance commissioner given 
power to reject the chartering of new banks 
where he believes community business will 
not support new bank. Minimum capital for 
new bank increased from $10,000 to $15,000 
in communities of 1,000 or less, and $25,000 
capital in towns up to 5,000. Three deputies 
provided with salaries of $3,600 for first 
deputy and $3,000 for other two; numbers 
of examiners from twenty-five | 
forty. 


increased 


Arthur 8S. Goodall has been appointed as 
advertising manager for the First National 
Company of St. Louis. He replaces Mark 
Tenney, who has been assistant loan officer. 

A valuation of $3,179,276 is placed on the 
personal estate of the late David Rowland 
Francis, former Ambassador to Russia and 
former Governor of Mississippi. The bulk 
of the estate bequeathed to the six 
sons. 


Walter W. 


was 


Smith, vice-president of the 
First National Bank in St. Louis, has been 
elected a director of the United Railways 
Company of St. Louis. 
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THE OHIO SAVINGS BANK & TRUST CO. 


TOLEDO. OHIO 


We invite correspondence from banks, trust companies and corporations desiring fiduciary or 


financial representation in this city. 


Prompt and efficient service, based on 


experience and thorough equipment 


Officers 


GEORGE M. Jongs, President 

EpWARD KIRSCHNER, Vice-President 

FRANK P. KENNISON, Vice-President and Trust Officer 
Seymour H. Horr, Vice-President 

Ami F. MITCHELL, Vice President 

CHARLEs A. FRESE, Treasurer 

CiaupeE A. CAMPBELL, Secretary 

Joun LanpaGrar, Assistant Secretary 


PROMOTIONS AT MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
TRUST COMPANY 

At the recent annual election of officers 
of the Mississippi Valley Trust Company of 
St. Louis, Samuel B. Blair. formerly assis- 
tant trust officer, was elected mortgage loan 
officer, and James F. Quigg 
sistant bond officer. 

Mr. Blair has been with the trust company 
since 1906, when he entered the safe deposit 
department as an attendent and junior clerk. 
in 1910, he was transferred to the trust de- 
partment where he filled numerous positions, 
finally becoming securities teller. In 1921, 
he was made assistant trust officer. Upon 
the resignation of Schierberg, Mr. 
Blair went to the office of President Breck- 
inridge Jones his assistant. When Mr. 
Jones became chairman of the board and 
freed himself of many business matters. 
however, Mr. Blair entered the mortgage 


was elected as- 


George 


as 


SAMUEL B. BLAIR 


Elected] Mortgage Loan Officer of the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company of St. Louis 


Rosert C. Dunn, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
R. P. WHITEHEAD, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
J. H. Locusra.cer, Assistant Treasurer 

JaMeEs W. EckKENRODE, Assistant Treasurer 

ARTHUR W. WEBER, Assistant Secretary 

Harry F. MANog, Assistant Secretary 

FERDINAND G MEIER, Auditor 


work His 
the country 
which the trust 


loan 
about 


duties 


involve (traveling 


inspecting properties on 
company is considering loans 
for bond issues, and making all the arrange- 
ments for such loans if accepted. 

James F. Quigg with 
pany about five most of which has 
spent in St. Louis. He was born in 
Minier, Ill, and attended the School of Com- 
merce and Finance of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Chicago. Upon graduating, he went 
to work bond salesman in the Missis- 
sippi Valley Trust Company’s Chicago office. 
Later, he became the trust company’s Kan- 
sas City representative, and upon the closing 
of that office was brought to St. Louis. His 
work has been chiefly in the buying end of 
the muncipal bond department, which he will 
head in his capacity of assistant 
officer. Mr. Quigg is married and 
Clayton, 


has been the com- 
years, 


been 


as a 


bond 
lives in 


new 


JAMES F. QUIGG 
Who has been promoted to Assistant Bond Officer of the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company of St. Louis 
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HALF A CENTURY OF BANKING SERVICE 

Fifty years ago, Irving A. MeGirk, now 
head paying teller at the National Bank of 
Commerce in St. Louis, came to that city 
from a farm and began his banking career at 
the old St. Louis National Bank as a collec- 
tor. On February 22d, when he rounded out 
a half-century of banking work, he took an 
extra day off from his work at the National 
Bank of Commerce and although he might 
taken a more extended holiday, the 
next day found MecGirk again at his window. 

Mr. MeGirk worked for 21 years at the 
old St. Louis National National Bank, ad- 
vancing gradually from collector to a note 
teller, then to receiving teller and paying 
teller. In December, 1898, he received an 
offer from the National Bank of Commerce 
in St. Louis and began work there as third 
paying teller. In 1903 he was promoted to 
teller and in 1907 to head paying 
teller, a post he has held for the last twenty 
years. 


have 


second 


IRVIN A. McGIrK 
Veteran Head Paying Teller at National Bank of Com- 
merce in St. Louis 
“It is marvelous when we stop to consider 
the improvements in banking during my 
says Mr. MeGirk. “When I 
there were no telephones, none of the new 
time-savers in rapid calculation and officers 
wrote their own letters by hand instead of 
pushing a button for a typist to come and 


time.” began 
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Ghe 
National Commercial Bank 


and Trust Company 
OF ALBANY.N. Y. 





Capital and Surplus $4,500,000 


Main Office, 60 STATE STREET 
Park Branch, 200 WASHINGTON AVE. 


take dictation. Bank employees 
to be better at figures and 
good, legible hand. I sometimes hear young 
people talking about the days of their fa- 
thers and grandparents and bemoaning the 
fact that they don’t have the opportunities 
their ancestors had. The young man or the 
young woman of today has a lot more op- 
portunities than any generation ever had be- 
fore.” 


then had 
had to write a 


VALLEY TRUST. CLUB ELECTION 

At the annual election of the Valley Trust 
Club, consisting of employees of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Trust Company of St. Louis, 
the following officers were elected to 
for 1927: William H. Heaton, president; 
Miss Gladys F. Metcalfe, vice-president; Jo- 
seph J. Hoffman, treasurer; Miss Florence 
Ayre, secretary; Fred. W. Kreiger, William 
J. Dann, Miss Lucille Pickle and Miss Elea- 
nor O’Malley constitute the board of direc- 
tors. 


serve 


MERCANTILIANS ELECT OFFICERS 

At the recent annual meeting of the Mer- 
ecantilians, an organization composed of em- 
ployees of the Mercantile Trust Company of 
St. Louis, the following officers were elected : 
Sidney Maestre, president ; George F. Torrey, 
vice-president ; Joseph Erdow, secretary, and 
Roy Matthews, treasurer. 


and the ad- 
contemplating record- 
breaking improvement programs this year. 
The plans involve the expenditure of ap- 
proximately $100,000,000. 


Railroads serving St. Louis 


joining territory are 


An expenditure of $24.490,272.57 for pub- 
li¢ improvements in St. Louis is contem- 
plated by the city during the present year, 
according to a compilation prepared by 
Mayor Miller. 
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BUSINESS SITUATION IN THE 
SOUTHWEST 

One of the most reliable indexes and re- 
views of prevailing business conditions in 
the Southwest territory is that furnished 
each month by the Commerce Trust Com- 
pany of Kansas City, Mo. The following 
is taken from the current issue: 

“General business conditions in the South- 
west reveal little or no variation from the 
indications at the opening of 1927. Whether 
or not important changes will develop when 
the spring season starts to exert a more 
potent influence remains to be seen. There 
is encouragement in the fact that some im- 
provement is apparent in the supply of 
moisture for crops, though more snows and 
rains are needed in the western portions 
of Kansas. The outlook for production is 
about equal to that of a year ago, but it 
must be remembered that agricultural pros- 
pects cannot be measured with any definite- 
ness at this time. If improvement in trade 
is witnessed, it is quite apparent that it 
will come from a broadening of the demand 
for products of the Southwest. The key 
to Southwestern business lies in the demand 
for what it is capable of producing. The 
supply of credit, the natural resources and 
the machinery of distribution would very 
quickly improve trade if only the demand 
in Southwestern markets would expand.” 


RESTRICTIONS GOVERNING MORTGAGE 
LOANS 

Another issue of $2,000,000 ten-year gold 

mortgage bonds by the Mortgage Bond Com- 

pany of New York, bearing interest of 5% 


COMPANIES 





per cent, directs attention to the exceptional 
safeguards and mortgage loan restrictions 
which render these offerings popular with 
discriminating investors. The first mort- 
gages which secure the bond issues of this 
company are deposited with the United 
States Prust Company of New York as trus- 
tee. Under the trust agreement the Mort- 
gage Bond Company is definitely limited as 
to type and character of loans it can make. 

Among the more important restrictions 
are: All bonds isued must be secured equal 
ly by all loans deposited, irrespective of the 
series of the bonds or date of issue. All 
mortgages must be on improved real estate 
in cities of the United States having a popu- 
lation of not less than 40,000. 

All mortgages used as security must be 
limited to one-half of the appraised value 
of the property, except in cities having a 
population of 300,000 or over, in which case 
the loan may be for three-fifths of the ap 
praised value of the property. Mortgage 
loans deposited may be made only on resi- 
dence or business property. No loan can be 
deposited which is secured by farm prop- 
erty, unimproved property, an undivided in 
terest in property, leaseholds, churches, fac- 
tories, clubs or theaters. 


With production of 73,168,750 pairs of 
shoes last year, manufacturers in Missouri 
and Illinois, comprising the St. Louis dis- 
trict, surpassed the two other great shoe 
producing territories, Massachusetts and 
New York, according to statistics issued 
by the United States Department of Com- 
merce, 


CONDITION OF ST. LOUIS TRUST COMPANIES 


American Trust Co 
Liberty Central Trust Co 
Mercantile Trust Co........ 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co 
North St. Louis Trust Co 
South Side Trust Co 








Surplus and 


Undivided 
Profits, Deposits, 
Capital Dec. 31, 1926 Dec. 31, 192! 
Se Seow. $1,000,000 $609,626.20 $13,540,097.09 
= ge a hae 3,000,000 921,647.25 30,696,550.27 
ee eee 3,000,000 8,274,097.48  60,664,206.14 
ee ee 3,000,000 1,.249,722.14 40,007,804.86 


200,000 96,278.23 2,607,600.41 
120,564.23 3,042,870.27 














CONDITION OF WASHINGTON, (D. C.) TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 
$3,400,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 


American Security & Trust Co 
Continental Trust Co : 
Merchants Bank & Trust Co 


Munsey Trust Co coat. 3G 2,000,000 
National Savings & Trust Co 1,000,000 
Union Trust Co 2,000,000 
Washington Loan & Trust Co. 1,000,000 


Surplus and 


Undivided 


Profits, Deposits, 
Dec. 31, 1926 Dec. 31, 1926 Par sid Asked 
$3,599,597.37 $29, 263,137.82 100 372 376 
177,169.45 2,812,227.07 100 106 
322,601.26 9,537 ,275.65 100 150% 160 
1,000,642.74 5,129,751.79 100 not quoted 
2,580,107.18 11,922,023.30 100 510 525 
963,125.59 7,311,128.42 100 245 260 


2,213,849.14 13,625,405.65 100 480) 500 
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Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 


FIDUCIARY PROVISIONS IN OHIO’S NEW 
CORPORATION LAW 


Embodying the ablest judgment of mem- 
of the bar association and assembling 
the experience of other states, the legislature 
of Ohio has passed a new corporation law 
which is hailed by authorities on corporation 
law as an outstanding achievement. It rep- 
resents the painstaking and exhaustive work 
of a special committee appointed by the 
Ohio Bar Association, cooperating with the 
Committee on Judicial Administration and 
Legal Reform. Passage of the bill in prac- 
tically the form submitted to the legislature 
by the special committee was hastened by 
the fact that business, financial and indus- 
trial interests of Ohio had voiced their un- 
qualified approval. 

How new corporation 
was needed in Ohio is obvious from the fact 
that there had been no general revision or 
codification since 1852 and that existing laws 
represented a patchwork of 
coherence, 


bers 


necessary a code 


huge amend- 
neither considera- 
tion for modern business requirements and in 
Millions 
of dollars of capital have been diverted from 
Ohio because of the antiquated and cumber 
laws governing corporations. Many 
and industrial organizations today 
counted among the most productive in Ohio 
have preferred to incorporate under laws of 
other states. 


ments having 


many respects of conflicting nature. 


some 


business 


The new corporation law is 
confidently expected to remedy the situation 
and place Ohio par the 
which accord the most enlightened treatment 
of corporations and yet at the same time 
safeguard the interest of the public and of 
in their securities. 

The new corporation law contains a 
ber of important 
ciary relations, 


on a with states 


investors 
num- 
provisions governing fidu 
of which have 
heretofore entirely absent from the statutes 
although necessary to modern business. The 
existing law had no provisions for authoriz- 


some been 


ing appointment of transfer agents or regis- 
trars. and 34 of the new law 
remedy that situation. Section 32 provides 
that a corporation may open transfer books 
in any state of the Union or in any foreign 
country and employ transfer agents to keep 
record of shares, transfer or register shares. 
Section 33 provides that a corporation or its 
transfer agent or registrar shall, on request 
or satisfactory proof of authority, issue or 
transfer a certificate for shares to a person 
as executor, administrator, trustee, guard- 


He 


Sections 382, 3: 


COMPANIES 


THE COLONIAL 


TRUST COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. ——= 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$6,873,445 


Total Resources - - $26,678,483 





ian, committee, ete.; but no such corporation 
or its transfer agent or registrar shall there- 
by or in any other way than by order of 
court, become obligated to treat such person 
otherwise than as unqualified owner of such 
shares for all purposes. The purpose of 
this section is to enable corporations to look 
to registered holder and deal with him ex- 
clusively as the owner of the shares without 
being embarrassed by any notice that may 
be given to the corporation of any equitable 
or other claims the part of outsiders. 

Section 34 is designed to put shareholders 
on an equal basis by the stipulation that the 
trust agreement shall always open 
for the admission of all upon 
the same terms. This section the 
provisions of the New York Another 
provision of interest to fiduciaries is 
tained Section 47 which 
to the board of directors to 
or to take record of shareholders 
to notice or to receive dividends. 
provides that shares standing in the names 
of fiduciaries may be voted by them, and 
they may, upon proof of title and qualifica- 
tions, vote the shares standing in the name 
of any person for whom they are authorized 
to act. and 74 relating to cor- 
porate are designed to make it 
clear that corporations may mortgage their 
property; that provided 
in articles, the board of directors may au- 
thorize mortgages and do away with the 
necessity of refiling corporate chattel mort- 
gages on personal property. 


on 


remain 

shareholders 

follows 
law. 
con- 
gives authority 
the books 
entitled 
Section 51 


in 


close 


Sections 73 
securities 


unless otherwise 


There are also 
corporate chattel mortgages on personal prop- 
erty. There are also other provisions which 
will facilitate fiduciary relations with cor- 
porations, Baw) 

The Cleveland Chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Banking celebrated its twenty- 
fifth anniversary recently with a banquet at 
the Hotel Cleveland. 
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Corporate Trust Service 


We act as trustee under mortgages 
and deeds of trust securing bond is- 
sues; as depository under protection 
agreements or reorganization plans; 
as assignee or receiver and as fiscal 
agent. 





THE 


EASTERN TRUST 
COMPANY 


Head Office: HALIFAX, N. S. 


Montreal, P. Q. St. John, N. B. 
St. John’s, Nfid Charlottetown, P. E. I. 





GUARDIAN TRUST COMPANY AS 
“CLEVELAND BOOSTER” 
The faith which the management of the 
Guardian Trust Company of Cleveland cher- 
ishes as regards the industrial and financial 


future of that city, is being manifested in 
compounds beyond the immediate circle of 
its business relations. Some months ago 


President J. Arthur House conceived and put 
into practice the plan of holding dinners to 
which leading men known to the industrial 
world, in railroading, in finance and other 
branches were invited. The addresses at 
these dinners are all pitched on a high plane 
of community progress and the ascertainment 
of channels for greater development. 

More recently the Guardian Trust Com- 
pany has taken to advertising the industrial 
advantages of Cleveland through popular 
national monthly magazines, especially those 
which are read by business executives. These 
advertisements emphasize the facilities and 
the advantages which industries obtain by 
locating in Cleveland or its purlieus. This 
is business missionary work of a high order 
and gives proof of the civic spirit that ob- 


tains at the Guardian Trust Company in 
serving not only its own clientele, but the 


business interests of the city as a whole. 


BILL TO RELIEVE OHIO CORPORATIONS 
OF ONEROUS TAXES 

A bill has been introduced in the 
legislature which repeal of 
tion of the state constitution 
provides for a uniform rule of assessment 
on corporations. The constitution now states 
that laws shall be passed taxing by a uni- 
form rule all moneys, credits, investments in 
bonds, stocks, joint stock companies, or oth- 
erwise, and also all real personal property 
according to its true value in money. The 
new bill provides for more equitable taxation 
of the assets of corporations and in 
formity with changed conditions. 


Ohio 
that sec- 
which 


seeks 


now 


con- 
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CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY STAGES 
“TREASURE HUNT”’ 


Many novel devices have been used to 
stimulate public interest in the opening of 
new banks, anniversaries or establishment 


of branch offices. 
Cleveland Trust 


The method used by the 
Company is probably 
of the most successful. It consists of the 
distribution throughout the neighborhood in 
which a new office is opened, of a key and 
tag “treasure hunt” device. The Key and 
tag are left at each home by a bonded dis- 
tributor. The copy on the tag reads some- 
thing like this: “A treasure hunt in con- 
nection with the formal opening of the new 
banking home of the Cleveland Trust Com 
pany at Blank street. Bring this key and 
tag to the bank on opening day. The holders 
of keys which unlock our treasure chest in 
the lobby will receive valuable prizes placed 
in the chest.” 
name and 


one 


room for a 
later furnishing 


There is also 
address, the tag 
the basis for a mailing list. A further notice 
“Adults only. One key to a person. 
Key not valid without tag.” Later, a notice 
and newspaper advertisements announce the 
date of the reception 


Says: 


It should be explained here that among the 
thousands of keys and tags distributed, there 
are only a certain number, perhaps twenty, 
which will actually open an antique chest 


placed in the lobby on opening day. A cor- 
responding number of certificates good for 
savings accounts of varying sizes and safe 


deposit rentals for one year, have previously 
been placed in the chest. These certificates 
are awarded in the order the chest is opened 
as the “lucky” keys come in. 

In very small neighborhoods, 80 per 
of the keys have been brought in. 


cent 
In larger 
communities, as high as 50 per cent of the 
Natu 
rally, so many visitors bring in a gratifying 
amount of one of the 
greatest the device is the atmos- 
phere of good-natured neighborliness which 
attends the attempts of residents to 
the chest in the presence of their friends and 
neighbors. 


keys distributed have been returned. 
new business. Sut 
benefits of 


open 


The Central Trust Company is the recent 
outgrowth of the merger of the Fourth & 
Central Trust Company and the Citizens Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company of Cincin 
nati, with resources aggregating $22,000,000. 


C. H. Handerson, assistant vice-president 
of the Union Trust Company of Cleveland 
and president of the Financial Advertisers 


Boston 


addressed the 
association 


Association. recently 
members of the 
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ELECTED A DIRECTOR OF CLEVELAND 
TRUST COMPANY 

Ingalls, member of the law firm 
Sanders & Dempsey, has 
elected a member of the board of 
of the Cleveland Trust Company. He is 
the son of Albert S. Ingalls, assistant vice- 
president of the New York Central Railroad 
graduate of Yale University 
Law School. 


Davis S. 
of Squire, been 


directors 


and is a 
Harvard 


and 


Davip S. INGALLS 


Who has been elected a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Cleveland Trust Company 


YES SIR! MORE POWER TO YOU 

Extract from letter received recent] 
from newly elected trust officer of a 
trust company located in one of the 
large cities of the Middle West: 

“Let me add here that it is by a close 
reading of the very valuable material 
which has been contained from month 
to month in Trust ComMPANIES Maga- 
tine that 1 hare able to learn 
enough about trust work and the pos- 
sibilities of trust companies, to assume 
the new duties that have 
as trust officer of this 
growing company.” 


heen 


come to me 
very rapidly 
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IMPORTANT GAINS BY CLEVELAND 
TRUST COMPANIES 

Compilation of the latest financial state- 
ments of Cleveland national banks and trust 
companies reveals marked gains in deposits 
during the past year. The trust com- 
panies report combined deposits of $797,- 
786,563, representing a gain of over $40,000,- 
000, while the national banks report deposits 
of $87,843,423, an increase of nearly five mil- 
lion dollars. Among the trust companies the 
largest deposits are reported by the Union 
Trust Company with $286,214,000; the Cleve- 
land Trust Company with $205,198,000; the 
Guardian Trust Company with $118,913,852; 
the Pearl Street Savings & Trust with $27,- 
859,000; the Midland Bank with $23,621,000, 
and the United Banking and Trust with $23,- 
618,000. Among the three national banks 
operating in Cleveland the Central National 
Bank occupies the leading position 
deposits of $41,728,751. 


with 


TO SUPERVISE UNION TRUST COMPANY 
BRANCHES 

constant 

offices 


With 
branch 


increase in number of 
and the relationships 
maintained with the main office, the exeeu- 
tive managers of the Union Trust Company 
of Cleveland have delegated to 


close 


Vice-Presi- 


dent Harry E. Hills the duties of supervising 


and coordinating to a 
work of these branch 
ing twenty. Mr. 
his new duties. 


greater 
offices, 


degree the 
now number- 
Hills is well qualified for 
He started in the banking 
business twenty-five years ago as a messen- 
ger at the Union National 
land, his weekly salary at that time being 
about four dollars. For eight years he was a 
general utility man and worked in every de- 
partment of the bank. In 1915 he was pro- 
moted to the position of assistant cashier. 
In 1918, after the formation of the Union 
Commerce National Bank, he was made vice- 
president. When the Union Trust Company 
came into existence he entered the commer- 
cial department as officer in charge of the 
tellers operation. 


sank of Cleve- 


Paul C. Arthur has been elected trust of- 
ficer and auditor of the American Trust and 
Savings Bank of Springfield, Ohio. 

John C. Wirdsham has been elected presi- 
dent of the Ohio Valley Bank and Trust 
Company of Henderson, Ky., succeeding G. 
Witt, resigned. 

The Pearl Street Bank of Cleveland has 
promoted J. H. Kapl to the position of man- 
ager of the Clark Branch at Clark avenue 
and West Fiftieth street. 








Pittsburgh 


Special Correspondence 


BRANCH BANKING ISSUE UP IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Instead of pouring oil upon troubled wa- 
ters the enactment of the McFadden bill at 
Washington, defining among other things the 
limitations upon branch banking activities 
by national and member banks has evidently 
had the effect of fanning the issue into 
flame in a number of states, including Penn- 
sylvania, where it has been a slumbering vol- 
cano for Encouraged by the 
passage of the McFadden bill the anti-branch 
bankers of Pennsylvania brought about the 
introduction of the Leslie bill at Harrisburg. 
This would prohibit all branch 
banking in the Keystone state and even elim- 


some years. 


measure 


inate the branches established by state banks 
and trust companies, 

A recent 
burg 


hearing on this bill at 
brought out the opposing camps and 
occasioned lively debate. A compromise was 
offered in behalf of Philadelphia banks and 
trust companies which established 
branches under a ruling of the banking de- 
partment and which would prohibit branch 
banking to Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, in 
practice and on the basis of population. The 
spokesmen in behalf of the Philadelphia dele- 
gation William P. chairman, 
Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Company; James 
M. Willcox, president, Philadelphia Saving 
Fund Society, and Morris Wolfe, counsel for 
the Philadelphia organization, of 
which John H. Mason, chairman of the Bank 
of North America and 
chairman. 


Harris- 


have 


were: Gest, 


bankers’ 


Trust Company, is 


FIDELITY TITLE & TRUST COMPANY 
ACQUIRES ADDITIONAL SPACE 

The rapid growth of trust department busi 
ness at the Fidelity Title & Trust Company 
of Pittsburgh compelled the 
some time ago to seek additional 
accommodations. To meet such requirements 
an addition constructed to its present 
building and which was recently completed. 
The quarters for the trust department 
are very attractive in equipment and design. 


management 
space and 


was 


new 


During the past year the trust department 
of this company increased its trust funds 
$16,000,000, bringing the total under adminis- 
tration to $149,000,000, exclusive of corpo- 
rate trusts. Capital is $2,000,000, surplus 
and undivided profits $6,718,811, and deposits 
$16,175,000. The company was incorporated 
was engaged in the title and 


in 1886 


and 
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PITTSBURGH 


FIDELITY TITLE AND IRUST ©, 


341-5435 FOURTH AVE., PITTSBURGH. 
ESTABLISHED = 1886 


CTS in all trust capac- 

ities. Trustaccounts 

managed aggregate more 
than $144,000,000. 


APITAL, Surplus and 

undivided profits 
more than $8,000,000. 
Handles checking ac- 
counts of corporations, 
firms and individuals. 





trust business until 1903 


title 
to trust 


sold the 
primarily 


when it 


business and itself 


functions 


cle voted 


PITTSBURGH BREVITIES 
The Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh 
recently headed a syndicate composed of the 
Guaranty Company of New York; Lee, Hig- 


ginson & Company, and the Mellon National 


Bank, Pittsburgh, in offering $60,000,000 
Aluminum Company of America 5 per cent 


fund debenture gold bonds at 100 
and accrued interest to yield 5 per cent. 


Miss B. I. 


sinking 


Patton has been appointed an 
assistant secretary of the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh 

Joseph R. Naylor, director of the National 


Exchange Bank of Wheeling, W. Va., has 
been elected chairman of the Pittsburgh 
branch of the Fourth District Federal Re- 


serve Bank. 

The Potter Title & Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh reports resources of $10,547,546; 
deposits $7,695,104; capital $500,000; sur- 
plus, undivided profits and reserves of $902,- 
600. Trust funds amount to $5,351,156 and 
corporate trusts $2,646,000. 
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Los Angeles 


Special Correspondence 


EFFECT OF McFADDEN LAW ON 
CALIFORNIA BRANCH BANKING 


Jnasmuch as statewide branch banking has 
more widely developed in California 
than in any other jurisdiction, there is natu- 
ally a general interest among 

to what the effect of the new law will have 
ipon such expansion in this state. The gen- 
eral feeling here is that the limitations im- 
McFadden law as regards ex 
tension of branches beyond local limits on 
the part of national and member banks in 
the Federal Reserve System, the immediate 
will be to stabilize branch de- 
There will doubtless be activity 
on the part of independent banks in commu- 
nities having population of 25,000 and over 
to avail, themselves whenever possible of the 


been 


bankers as 


posed by the 


consequence 


velopment. 


privilege of securing branches in their home 
communities. Likewise there are still some 
state banking institutions which 
are not members of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and which may prefer to exercise their 
right to expand instead of subjecting them- 
Federal Reserve restrictions. Also 
there is the _ possibility of establishing 
branches through the agency of holding com 
panies. 


good sized 


Se lves to 


branch 
Bank of 


The probability is that the larger 
banking institutions, such as the 
Italy, now being converted into a national 
bank following merger with the Liberty 
Bank, the American Trust Company of San 
Francisco, the Pacific-Southwest Trust & 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles and others will 
be content with their present branch organi- 
zations. Merger with the Liberty Bank in 
creased the branches controlled by the Bank 
of Italy to 279. The Pacific-Southwest has 
99 branches; the American Trust Companys 
of San Francisco, 95 branches; the Security 
Trust & Savings of Los Angeles, 50 branches: 
the California Bank of Angeles, 46 
branches and the Citizens Trust and Savings 
of Los Angeles, 25 branches. 


Los 


In all there are 313 banks and trust com- 
panies in California, which conduct a total 
of 1,014 offices, including 307 so-called inde- 
pendent banks of which 54 maintain from 
one to three offices and six major institutions 
operating 594 branches. Of the total number 
of branches 55 per cent are controlled from 
San Francisco. As the law stands the large 
branch banks as members of the Federal Re- 
serve System, cannot organize any 
branches outside of their local limits 


more 
and 
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retain such offices as they have at the time 
the law went into effect. 


CALIFORNIA BANK ACQUIRES ADDI- 
TIONAL OFFICES 

The Bank of California, with headquarters 
in Los Angeles, and which has experienced 
remarkable growth in the last few years, 
announces several additional acquisitions. On 
March 1st permission was granted the Cali- 
fornia Bank by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency to convert the First National Bank of 
Park, which acquired several 
weeks previously, into the Ocean Park 
Branch of the California Bank. R. B. Har- 
ris, formerly president of the Ocean Park 
institution, has elected a junior vice- 
president, and will be in charge of the new 
office, assisted by J. C. Ferguson and Mrs. 
Z. M. Pirie. 

President Andrew M. Chaffey 
nounced on March 10th the purchase of the 
Seaboard Commercial and Savings Bank of 
Wilmington, which will be known as the Sea- 
board Branch. Paul Eubank, formerly presi- 
dent of the Seaboard, will remain in direct 
charge of the branch, assisted by Earl 8. 
Wiatt and H. N. Yerkes. 


Ocean was 


been 


also an- 


Savings 
that the 
been merged 
Glendale of 


Trust and 
announces 


The Pacific-Southwest 
Bank of Angeles 
Glendale Bank has 
with the Boulevard Branch in 
the Pacific Southwest. The Tenth and 
Broadway Branch has moved to new quar- 
ters in the Western Pacific Building. 


Los 


Savings 


BANK OF ITALY OBTAINS NATIONAL 
CHARTER 

The Bank of Italy of 
largest bank west of 
largest branch-banking institution, has _ ob- 
tained a national charter and effective as 
of March 1st, acquired the corporate title of 
Bank of Italy National Trust and Savings 
association. The bank will retain all its 
branches which were acquired before the 
McFadden law become operative and num- 
bering 279, including the numerous branches 
of the former Liberty Bank, which was re- 
cently merged with the Bank of Italy. Fol- 
lowing the merger the Bank of Italy has 
command of approximately $650,000,000 
banking deposits of $600,000,000 
and surplus and undivided profits of $50,000,- 
000. Plans for increasing capital 
turing. 


San Francisco, the 
New York and the 


resources, 
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SCOPE OF REAL ESTATE LOAN 
PROVISIONS OF MC FADDEN LAW 


(Continued from page 362) 

the express terms of the Act. This is one 
of the most dificult responsibilities imposed 
upon the Comptroller by the Act. It is un- 
derstood that he will not draft any such 
regulation until after he has freely conferred 
with the interests to be affected. These regu- 
lations together with the provisions of the 
ict will constitute, in effect, a Federal Blue 
Sky Law for national bank investments. 

“This provision was under discussion for 
about four years and the form in which it 
here appears represents the final draft which 
was arrived at something over a year ago. 

“There has been considerable speculation 
as to the relationship of real estate bonds 
to this provision. Will they become eligible 
for investment for national banks? They will 
if they are able to qualify before the Comp- 
troller as investment securities. Under the 
old law they were excluded from the national 
banks under a ruling of the Comptroller of 
the Currency who held that any such pur- 
chase by a national bank was not an invest- 
ment but a loan upon the security of real 
estate and, therefore, was governed by Sec- 
tion 24 of the Federal Reserve Act which 
limited such loans to a term of one year.” 

I might add to this the thought that if the 
Comptroller of the Currency in future will 
permit banks to submit to him for his deci- 
sion under this provision the status of bonds 
about to be issued, that is, if the Comptroller 
will give an opinion before the bonds are 
actually placed upon the market, then we 
shall probably find in the future bonds being 
advertising as belonging to those which na- 
tional banks may buy for investment pur- 
poses, much as we find advertisements today 
stating that certain issues are eligible for 
investment by New York or Massachusetts 
savings banks. Undoubtedly, this will stimu- 
late the sale of bonds thus approved. 


Classification as to Real Estate Mortgage 
Bonds 

In my opinion the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency is going to classify bonds which are 
entirely secured by real estate as real estate 
mortgages and limit national banks to fifty 
per cent loans, thought it may be ruled that 
national banks have the right to hold real 
estate bonds for selling purposes, but they 
will probably have to be written down to a 
point where the bonds only represent fifty 
per cent of the value of the real estate. 
There is, of course, no logical reason why 
the bond department of a national bank 
should not be able to deal in real estate 
bonds as freely as it deals in other bonds, 
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but I think it will be some time before the 
Comptroller will permit this and that he will 
hold such action as being in conflict with 
the section limiting real estate to fifty per 
cent loans and to five year periods. National 
banks will, of course, begin to purchase five 
year fifty per cent loans for their own in- 
vestment, but the security for these loans 
must be within the Federal Reserve District 
of the bank or within a one hundred mile 
radius. Such loans are already legal invest- 
ments for trust funds and the issues are 
rapidly absorbed through present outlets. The 
first effect on mortgages of this character 
will be to reduce interest rates to bring them 
in line with those of other national bank 
investments. 


Not Yet on Parity with State Banks 


It must be clear that the McFadden Act, 
even now, does not put the national banks 
upon a parity with state banks as far as 
real estate loans in Illinois and many other 
states are concerned. In the first place, na- 
tional banks will only be allowed to lend up 
to fifty per cent of the appraised value of the 
property and that only within a certain dis- 
trict as defined by the Act, while state banks 
in Illinois are not limited as to the amount 
which they may lend provided the loan is 
within the limits fixed for a loan of any 
kind and provided the loan is based upon 
productive real estate. Secondly, national 
banks will not be allowed to split up mort- 
gages unless the Comptroller of the Currency 
approves the issue of the bonds as being 
suitable under the McFadden Act for invest- 
ment by national banks. Thirdly, there are 
every once in a while building loans of a 
character which do not fit into any specific 
provision of the Act, but which state banks 
can make because, as explained, state banks 
‘an do anything germane to banking busi- 
ness which is not specifically forbidden to 
them. 

Undoubtedly, the limitations to which na- 
tional banks will be subject even under the 
McFadden Act will not be such as to compel 
a national bank to surrender its national 
charter and in place thereof accept a state 
charter, nor is it likely that a national bank 
will feel compelled any longer to found a 
state bank as a subsidiary, as was done in 
former years by some of the national banks 
in Chicago. But whether the McFadden Act 
offers sufficient inducements for a state bank 
to convert into a national bank or a national 
bank to surrender the charter of its sub- 
sidiary state institution, these are questions 
which can only be answered by actual ex- 
perience. 
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